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Exploring  Civilizations — A  Discovery  Approach  helps  the  reader 
understand  how  the  ancient  world  has  influenced  our  world  today. 
Here,  in  story  form,  are  the  highlights  of  our  past.  Join  now 
with  the  archeologist  and  the  historian  in  Exploring  Civilizations. 

1.  Discover  how  we  gather  knowledge  from  the  past. 

2.  Understand  how  geography  has  affected  us  and  how  we  have 
used  geography  to  meet  our  needs. 

3.  Use  source  materials  and  test  hypotheses  based  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  you  find. 

4.  See  that  intelligence  and  ability  are  shared  equally  among 
the  races  and  groups  of  men  and  women. 

5.  Understand  how  our  ideas  of  law  and  government  have  their 
roots  in  the  past. 

6.  Appreciate  that  democracy  offers  us  the  fullest  protection  of 
our  rights. 

7.  Learn  the  principles  by  which  civilized  people  live. 

8.  Improve  such  skills  as  reading  and  interpretation  of  data. 

In  Unit  One:  How  Do  We  Learn  About  the  Past?,  the  reader  meets 
the  archeologist  and  the  historian.  Through  stories  that  illustrate 
their  work,  the  reader  learns  to  use  source  materials  and  check 
on  the  reliability  of  evidence.  The  reader  draws  conclusions  about 
what  he  or  she  is  studying  by  using  scientific  techniques. 

In  Unit  Two:  How  Did  Western  Civilization  Develop?,  the  reader 
discovers  how  our  desire  for  justice  was  reflected  in  the  laws  and 
governments  that  developed  from  ancient  times  to  today.  The 
reader  learns  that  technological  and  cultural  advances  were  shared 
by  all  people  and  that  art  and  literature  reflect  society. 

Unit  Three  describes  early  civilizations  in  Pre-Columbian  America. 
Throughout  this  book,  major  emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  not 
only  social  studies  concepts  and  skills  but  also  reading  and  com¬ 
munication  skills.  Each  chapter  introduces  new  vocabulary  which 
is  then  used  throughout  the  book.  Key  questions  follow  each  read¬ 
ing  section  to  review  the  preceding  section.  The  end-of-chapter 
activities  stimulate  reading  comprehension  and  thought  develop¬ 
ment.  Special  activities  challenge  the  reader’s  creative  and  thought 
processes. 

The  chapters  and  the  activities  that  accompany  them  are  developed 
to  stimulate  a  desire  to  read  and  to  understand  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  civilizations. 
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How  Do  We  Learn 
About  the  Past? 


What  Do  Artifacts,  Fossil 
Remains  and  Pictorial  Data 
Tell  Us? 


NEW  WORDS 


data  (DAY-tuh) — facts  that  help  in  figuring  something 
out 

seep — to  leak  through 

clue  (KLOO) — something  that  helps  to  solve  a  problem 

utensil  (yew-TEN-sul) — a  tool  most  often  used  in  a 
kitchen 

sculptor  (SKULP-tur) — a  person  who  carves  figures 


How  does  a  fish  become  a  fossil? 


Long,  long  ago  a  large  fish  was  swimming  in  a  lake.  Along 
came  a  smaller  fish.  The  large  fish  was  hungry.  He  swallowed 
the  smaller  fish  whole.  After  a  while  the  large  fish  died.  He 
sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

This  happened  fifty  million  years  ago.  We  know  this  be¬ 
cause  the  fish  turned  into  stone.  A  plant  or  an  animal  which 
has  turned  to  stone  is  called  a  fossil.  Scientists  can  tell  how 
old  all  stones  are.  So,  they  could  tell  how  old  the  fish  fossil 
was. 

Most  plants  and  animals  do  not  become  fossils  when 
they  die.  They  rot  and  blow  away.  Usually,  there  is  no  trace 
of  them. 

When  our  big  fish  died,  it  fell  into  some  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.  Slowly  the  fish  rotted.  But  its  bones  were 
left.  The  bones  of  the  smaller  fish  were  also  left.  The  bones 
of  the  fish  were  protected  deep  in  the  mud. 

As  years  went  by,  more  and  more  mud  covered  the 
fish.  After  thousands  of  years,  the  earth  changed.  The  lake 
dried  up.  Rain  fell  on  the  drying  mud.  Water  seeped  through 
the  mud. 
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Many  minerals  were  in  the  water.  The  water  seeped 
through  the  tiny  holes  in  the  fish  bones.  After  a  long  time,  the 
minerals  changed  the  bones  to  stone.  Now  the  fish  had  be¬ 
come  a  fossil.  The  mud  around  the  bones  became  as  hard  as 
rock,  too. 

Fossils  tell  us  about  the  past.  Fossils  of  trees  have  been 
found  in  the  bottom  of  rivers.  Fossils  of  sea  plants  and  sea 
animals  have  been  found  on  top  of  mountains.  Many  lands 
which  are  now  cold  were  once  warm.  We  know  this  because 
fossils  of  warm-weather  plants  have  been  found  in  very  cold 
areas. 

But  what  about  man?  He  has  left  clues  about  his  early 
life.  His  story  has  to  be  built  from  the  clues  which  he  left 
behind  him— his  tools,  weapons,  utensils,  and  homes.  We  call 
these  his  artifacts.  By  putting  together  the  clues,  scientists 
have  been  able  to  rebuild  most  of  the  life  of  early  man. 

How  did  early  man  prepare  his  foods?  Foods  were 
pounded  with  a  grinding  stone  on  a  flat  rock.  From  artifacts, 
we  know  that  early  farmers  ground  grain.  They  baked  it, 
making  flat  loaves. 

These  are  artifact  remains  of  some  early  hunters.  These 
men  made  stone  tools.  They  used  tools  to  cut  things,  to  strike 
things,  and  to  make  holes. 

What  do  these  artifacts  tell  us?  What  do  they  appear  to 
be  made  of?  How  could  they  have  been  used? 

How  do  artifacts  give  us  information  about  early  man? 
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Let’s  look  at  some  other  clues  to  the  past.  Here  is  a  drawing 
from  an  ancient  Egyptian  tomb.  It  seems  to  say,  “Here  are 
some  Egyptian  sculptors  at  work.  They  use  hard  stones  to 
smooth  a  statue.  One  worker  is  coloring  letters  on  the  back 
of  the  statue.  He  holds  his  paint  box  in  his  left  hand.” 


What  does  the  vase  painting  on  the  left  tell  us? 

It  shows  how  women  of  ancient  Greece  made  cloth.  They 
could  color  the  cloth,  weave  the  cloth,  and  make  different 
types  of  garments.  We  know  much  about  the  ancient  Greeks 
from  pictures. 

Sometimes,  nature  leaves  us  with  the  bones  of  the  past. 
Other  times,  man  leaves  us  with  the  remains.  Together,  fos¬ 
sils,  artifacts,  and  pictures  help  us  put  together  parts  of  our 
past. 

How  do  we  learn  about  the  past? 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

fossil 

seep 

clue 

artifact 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you  read 
in  this  chapter. 

1.  A  fossil  tells  us: 

a.  how  something  looked. 

b.  that  stone  is  hard. 

c.  about  old  machines. 

2.  If  a  fossil  of  a  warm  weather  plant  is  found  in  a  cold  area,  it  means  that: 

a.  warm  rocks  can  be  found  in  cold  places. 

b.  the  cold  area  is  good  for  plants  that  need  warm  weather. 

c.  the  land  that  is  now  cold  was  once  warm. 

3.  An  artifact  is: 

a.  a  fossil. 

b.  an  old  tree. 

c.  something  man-made. 

4.  A  cave  drawing  of  animals  might  mean  that: 

a.  wild  animals  lived  in  the  cave. 

b.  men  of  that  time  hunted  animals. 

c.  there  were  many  caves. 

5.  Fossils,  artifacts,  and  pictures  help  us  put  together  parts  of  our  past  because 
they: 

a.  are  better  than  words. 

b.  give  evidence  of  what  things  were  like. 

c.  are  interesting  to  look  at. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  How  do  fossils  tell  us  about  the  past? 

2.  What  can  examining  the  tools  of  early  man  tell  you  about  him? 

3.  What  kind  of  evidence  would  you  look  for  to  show  that  early  man  was  a 
hunter?  A  farmer? 

4.  “All  that  is  needed  are  the  artifacts  and  pictures.  They  will  tell  us  every¬ 
thing  about  early  man.”  Do  you  agree? 

IV.  Activity: 

Pretend  a  penny  was  all  you  had  to  try  to  learn  something  about  the  people 
who  used  it.  What  could  it  tell  you? 
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Oral  Traditions  and 
Written  Records 


NEW  WORDS 


scurried  (SKUR-eed) — ran  fast 

elders  (EL-durz) — older  people 

custom  (KUS-tum) — a  usual  practice 

tradition  (truh-DISH-un) — a  practice  that  has  long  been 
done 


orally  (OR-uh-lee) — by  speech  or  spoken  words 
artisans  (ART-uh-zunz) — craftsmen,  skilled  workers 


hypotheses  (hi-POTH-uh-seez) — unproved  theories  or 
guesses 


“Again,  grandfather.” 

“Tell  us  the  story  of  the  Hungering  Lion  again,” 
shouted  the  children. 

The  old  man  seated  himself  under  the  great  baobab 
(BOW-bab)  tree.  The  children  scurried  and  pushed  to  sit 
close.  Men  and  women  on  their  way  to  work  in  the  fields 
smiled.  Imanu  (ee-MAH-noo)  was  retelling  the  stories  of  the 
past. 

“Once,  long  ago,  the  king  of  Mali  had  a  son.  This  boy 
was  not  well.  Everyone  could  see  that  the  boy,  Sundiata 
(sun-dee-AH-tuh),  was  sick.  His  name  meant  the  Hungering 
Lion.  He  could  not  walk.  He  could  not  even  stand.  The  men 
who  knew  medicine  came  from  near  and  far,  but  they  could 
not  cure  him. 

“When  the  king  died,  an  evil  man,  Sumanguru  (soo- 
man-GOO-roo),  took  over  the  country  of  Mali.  He  was  cruel. 
Men  who  were  leaders  among  the  people  were  killed.  Taxes 
were  made  so  high  that  families  became  poor.  Everyone  hated 
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him.  People  whispered  that  he  used  magic  to  keep  his  power. 
They  said  that  no  one  could  harm  him.  He  could  not  be  killed. 

“Sundiata,  however,  was  an  intelligent  young  man.  He 
wanted  to  become  the  king.  He  did  not  like  what  Sumanguru 
was  doing  to  his  people.  So  he  exercised  his  legs.  They  grew 
stronger.  He  forced  himself  to  walk.  Finally,  he  learned  to  ride 
a  horse.  He  became  an  expert  horseman.  Then,  he  sent  mes¬ 
sengers  to  other  kings.  They  also  hated  Sumanguru.  ‘Send 
men  and  weapons.  We  will  defeat  Sumanguru.’ 

“The  armies  met  on  the  battlefield.  How  could  Suman- 
guru’s  magic  be  overcome?  Sundiata  took  an  arrow.  At  its 
point  was  the  sharp  part  of  a  white  rooster’s  leg.  He  shot 
it  at  Sumanguru.” 

“What  happened?”  the  children  shouted,  though  they 
knew.  They  had  heard  this  tale  many  times  before.  The 
people  in  the  village  smiled  too.  They  also  had  heard  this  story 
from  their  grandparents.  And  their  grandparents  had  heard 
this  from  their  own  grandparents. 

“The  arrow  flew  straight.  As  it  hit  Sumanguru  there 
was  a  puff  of  smoke.  Sumanguru  was  no  more.  On  that  spot 
now  stood  a  great  baobab  tree.  This  tree  under  which  we 
are  now  sitting.  Sundiata,  the  Hungering  Lion,  became  the 
king  of  Mali.” 

For  as  long  as  people  could  remember,  the  children  of 
Mali  had  been  told  this  story,  or  a  story  like  it,  by  their 
elders.  It  had  become  a  custom  to  tell  this  and  other  tales. 

The  people  of  Mali  had  no  written  records.  Could  it  be 
that  they  passed  their  history  on  orally?  Was  the  story  of  the 
Hungering  Lion  true? 

Historians  checked  what  visitors  to  Mali  long  ago  said. 
Some  were  Arab  traders  who  wrote  books  and  diaries.  Sure 
enough.  These  people  did  mention  kings  named  Sundiata  and 
Sumanguru.  They  told  of  a  great  battle  in  the  year  1235  A.D. 

It  now  seems  that  the  oral  tradition  was  a  way  of  passing 
on  the  story  of  the  past. 

Why  was  it  important  to  pass  on  the  story  of  the  past? 


L>  V' 

r  .  J? 

Is  tradition  still  passed  on  orally? 


How  is  this  man  passing  on  tradi¬ 
tion? 


Now,  let’s  see  how  the  historian  uses  written  records.  Here  is 
a  sample  of  a  description  of  events  written  in  ancient  Sumer 
over  4,000  years  ago. 

1 .  “The  people  were  buried  under  the  abuses 

2.  of  the  tax  collector.  The  artisans  had  to 
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Early  Greek  alphabet.  What  did  the 
alphabet  enable  man  to  do? 


3.  beg  for  their  bread.  The  ruler  was  using 

4.  the  oxen  of  the  gods  to  plow  his  onion 

5.  fields  and  had  planted  his  cucumber 

6.  fields  in  the  best  fields  of  the  gods.” 

What  does  this  story  tell  us  about  life  in  those  days? 
Let  us  list  all  the  facts  in  these  sentences: 

a.  There  were  high  taxes. 

b.  The  tax  collector  was  very  unfair  and  powerful. 

c.  There  was  unemployment. 

d.  Oxen  were  used. 

e.  The  people  were  unhappy. 

f.  The  people  grew  onions  and  cucumbers. 

The  historian  developed  his  hypotheses  from  the  written 
record. 

1 .  The  people  were  unhappy— line  1 

2.  There  were  high  taxes— look  at  lines  1  and  2 

3.  Unemployment— look  at  lines  2  and  3 

4.  A  struggle  between  priests  and  ruler— line  4  (oxen 
of  the  gods  are  oxen  belonging  to  the  priests  and 
temples) 

line  5— (the  ruler  had  used  the  fields  of  the  priests 
to  plant  his  own  crops) 

5.  It  was  an  agricultural  society— lines  4  and  5 

6.  They  used  animal  power— line  4 


The  historian  must  always  question  what  he  reads  in  the 
written  record.  He  hopes  to  find  additional  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  original  written  record  was  correct,  and  to  see  if 
his  hypotheses  are  right. 

Now  the  historian  turns  to  the  archeologist  for  help.  In 
the  ruins  and  digs  in  Sumer  they  find  evidence  of  a  struggle 
between  a  ruler  and  the  priests.  The  people  overthrew  the 
ruler.  The  new  ruler  brought  about  changes  and  ended  the 
abuses.  This  additional  evidence  helps  prove  that  the  hypoth¬ 
eses  are  correct.  The  historian  has  the  facts. 


How  are  written  records  different  from  oral  traditions? 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

scurry 

elder 

tradition 

orally 

abuse 

unemployment 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you  read 
in  this  chapter.  Write  the  answers  in  your  notebook. 

1.  One  of  the  jobs  of  old  people  in  Mali  was  to _ 1 _ 

2.  Sumanguru  was  evil  because  ? _ 

3.  The  purpose  of  oral  tradition  is  to _ l _ 

4.  The  historian  develops _ I _ from  the  written  record. 

5.  After  developing  a  hypothesis, _ ?  is  needed. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  The  teacher  of  today  can  be  compared  to  the  old  man  in  Mali.  Do  you  agree? 

2.  Does  the  reference  to  magic  make  the  story  untrue? 

3.  What  purpose  did  the  oral  tradition  serve? 

4.  Do  we  have  oral  traditions  today? 

5.  Which  is  better— written  records  or  oral  tradition? 

IV.  You  Be  The  Historian: 

The  following  is  a  letter  written  by  King  Zoser  of  Egypt  to  his  governor. 

"I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the  people  in  the  palace.  My  heart  is 
heavy  over  the  terrible  failure  of  the  Nile  floods  for  the  past  seven  years. 
There  is  little  fruit;  vegetables  are  in  short  supply;  there  is  a  shortage  of  food 
generally.  Everybody  robs  his  neighbor.  Children  weep,  young  folk  droop.  The 
aged  are  sad,  they  have  no  power  in  their  legs,  they  sit  on  the  ground.  The 
court  doesn’t  know  what  to  do.  The  storehouses  have  been  opened,  but  every¬ 
thing  that  was  in  them  has  been  eaten." 

A.  Complete  this  chart 

Facts 

1. 

2. 

3.  Write  the  answers  in  your  notebook. 

4. 

5. 

B.  Draw  hypotheses  from  this  letter.  Explain  what  facts  lead  to  these  hypotheses. 

1. 

2.  Write  the  answers  in  your  notebook. 

3. 

C.  What  additional  evidence  would  you  need  to  prove  your  hypotheses? 
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A  Day  in  the  Life 
of  an  Archeologist 


NEW  WORDS 


fragile  (FRAJ-ul) — easily  broken 


delicate  (DEL-uh-kut) — fragile,  sensitive 


Why  do  archeologists  work  slowly  and 
with  care? 


foreman  (FOR-mun) — man  in  charge  of  a  group  of  work¬ 
men 

artifact  (ART-uh-fakt) — a  man-made  object  from  the 
past 

preservative  (pree-ZUR-vuh-tiv) — a  chemical  which  pre¬ 
vents  decay 


Our  tent  is  our  office,  laboratory,  and  home  during  our  stay 
in  the  desert.  By  6:30  in  the  morning,  we  must  get  ready 
for  the  dig! 

Why  do  they  start  so  early? 


We  have  been  exploring  a  bank  of  the  Nile  River  for  3  years 
now.  We  are  looking  for  the  remains  of  past  civilizations. 
During  an  average  year,  we  dig  30  to  40  kilometres.  We  drive 
across  the  open  desert  to  get  to  the  site  of  the  dig.  When  we 
arrive  it  is  between  7  and  8  o’clock. 

At  the  site,  there  are  already  signs  of  much  work.  The 
laborers  have  already  been  on  the  job  since  6  A.M.  We  must 
now  check  the  work  that  they  have  done.  I  will  examine  any 
finds  which  have  been  made.  These  must  be  tagged  and  labeled. 
We  have  to  know  where  every  find  came  from. 

The  instrument  used  for  most  of  the  easy  digging  is  a 
heavy,  short-handled  hoe.  It  is  used  to  rake  the  sand  into 
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large,  wide  baskets.  For  the  delicate  work  of  cleaning  ancient 
floors  and  graves,  there  are  small  brushes  and  trowels.  Fragile 
objects  like  chipped  pieces  of  pottery  and  clay  seals  must  not 
be  broken. 

The  most  experienced  digger  is  the  foreman.  He  must 
see  that  the  work  is  done  at  a  lively  pace  and  in  an  orderly 
way.  He  encourages,  and  sometime  scolds,  the  workers.  From 
time  to  time,  all  workers  join  in  a  song.  As  archeologists, 
we  do  little  actual  digging. 

Why  don’t  the  archeologists  do  more  digging? 


Our  job  is  to  direct  the  entire  operation.  Above  all,  we  must 
record  all  the  work  that  is  going  on.  We  are  recording  cen¬ 
turies-old  evidences  of  human  life  and  death.  I  can  almost 
see  the  ancient  peoples  who  lived  in  these  walls,  floors,  and 
buildings.  Whole  buildings  are  removed  so  that  we  can  get 
to  the  older  remains  underneath.  I  become  sad  at  the  thought 
that  these  civilizations  have  disappeared.  But  I  am  happy 
with  the  thought  that  these  records  are  for  all  man’s  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  will  last  forever. 

I  must  be  very  accurate  and  make  maps  of  the  digging 
site.  I  imagine  that  I  am  on  the  top  floor  of  a  building.  I 
must  take  the  elevator  down.  Each  floor  is  another  time  and 
another  place.  How  large  is  the  area?  What  does  the  surface 
look  like?  How  many  layers  of  earth  have  we  dug  up?  Where 
have  we  found  the  artifacts?  I  must  answer  these  questions. 

I  am  very  interested  in  pottery  styles  and  tools.  And  in 
order  to  study  these  things,  we  must  save  all  the  shards,  or 
bits  of  broken  pottery,  that  are  found.  We  may  bring  in  20 
full  baskets  with  more  than  5,000  shards  at  the  end  of  a 
day’s  work.  It  is  most  important  that  I  direct  the  different  parts 
of  the  digging  operation.  I  must  decide  what  is  to  be  dug  and 
what  is  not  to  be  dug.  There  are  many  decisions  that  I  must 
make.  Where  shall  we  begin  to  dig?  Shall  we  dig  a  large  and 
wide  area?  Or  shall  we  dig  a  smaller  but  deeper  hole? 

Every  day  at  2  P.M.  the  whistle  is  heard.  The  day’s  dig¬ 
ging  is  over.  It  is  too  hot  to  continue.  All  the  tools  and  baskets 
are  gathered  up.  The  workers  march  off  to  their  tents  to  prepare 
for  their  main  meal.  The  artifacts  and  shards  are  loaded  into 
the  jeep.  We  then  go  back  to  camp.  There  is  still  much  left  to 
do.  Now  I  must  become  a  detective. 


Why  must  the  archeologist  now  be  a  detective? 
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All  the  shards  and  other  objects  are  carefully  washed.  They 
are  laid  out  on  long  benches  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Each  basket 
has  its  identification  tag.  Some  of  the  shards  tell  us  about  the 
design  or  shape  of  the  piece  from  which  they  came.  Others 
tell  us  about  the  people  who  used  them.  We  must  be  able  to 
place  them  into  a  “family”  of  shards  so  that  we  can  recognize 
them  in  the  future. 

After  the  shards,  we  must  inspect  the  other  artifacts— 
the  pots,  ornaments,  and  tools.  Some  of  them  must  be  mended 
with  cement  and  painted  with  preservatives.  They  will  be 
studied  later.  How  old  are  they?  How  did  these  ancient  people 
make  and  use  them?  These  are  just  some  of  the  questions 
we  must  try  to  answer. 

Archeology  is  hard  and  exciting  work.  Tomorrow  is  an¬ 
other  day.  Who  knows  what  we  may  discover! 


Would  you  want  to  be  an  archeologist? 


I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

fragile 

excavation 

artifact 

instrument 

preservative 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you  read 
in  this  chapter. 

A.  1.  This  chapter  tells  us  that: 

a.  the  work  of  an  archeologist  is  easy. 

b.  an  archeologist’s  work  is  very  difficult. 

c.  archeologists  can  only  find  jobs  in  Egypt. 

2.  Artifacts  are  not: 

a.  bone  remains  of  the  past. 

b.  pots,  ornaments,  and  tools. 

c.  paintings  in  color. 

3.  The  archeologist  goes  further  back  into  time  by: 

a.  digging  a  wider  hole. 

b.  digging  further  down. 

c.  throwing  away  useless  pottery. 

B.  Match  the  meanings  of  the  words  in  Column  2  with  the  words  in  Column  1. 

Column  1  Column  2 

artifact  a.  to  look  over  very  carefully 

laborer  b.  worker 

examine  c.  pots,  ornaments,  or  tools 

preservative  d.  a  thing  that  prevents  decay 
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III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  diggers  to  be  skilled  workers? 

2.  Why  is  it  important  to  tag  all  finds? 

3.  In  what  direction  would  you  dig  if  you  wanted  to  find  out  about  different 
times  in  man’s  history? 

4.  How  can  shards  be  part  of  a  "family”  of  shards? 

5.  Imagine  that  you  are  an  archeologist  on  a  dig  in  New  York  City  in  the  year 
5000  A.D.  Describe  the  many  artifacts  you  might  find  and  the  levels  at 
which  they  might  be  found. 

IV.  Activity: 

Imagine  that  these  objects  have  been  dug  up  in  the  year  3073  A.D.  What  can 
archeologists  of  that  time  tell  about  our  civilization  from  these  objects? 
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How  Heinrich  Schliemann 
Uncovered  Troy 


NEW  WORDS 


siege  (SEEJ) — the  surrounding  of  a  place  to  force  its 
surrender 

stake — risk 

excavation  (ek-skuh-VAY-shun) — digging 

crafty  (KRAF-tee) — cunning  or  sly 

prehistory  (pree-HIS-tuh-ree) — the  time  before  there 
were  written  records 


Heinrich  Schliemann 


Troy  was  a  very  rich  city.  It  controlled  the  trade  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  In  the  12th  century  B.C.,  princes  of  Greece 
sailed  to  Troy.  For  ten  years  they  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Troy. 
To  capture  the  city,  the  Greeks  built  a  huge  wooden  horse 
and  put  some  of  their  army  inside.  The  rest  of  the  army  left 
the  area.  The  curious  Trojans  pulled  the  wooden  horse  inside 
the  city  of  Troy.  That  night  the  soldiers  inside  the  wooden 
horse  came  out.  They  opened  the  gates  to  the  city,  and  the 
entire  Greek  army  attacked  and  destroyed  the  city  of  Troy. 
The  year  was  1184  B.C.  This  story,  told  by  Homer  and 
proven  by  Heinrich  Schliemann,  is  the  origin  of  the  saying, 
“Beware  of  Greeks  bearing  gifts.” 

Now  listen  to  a  man  whose  dream  came  true. 

“On  a  terrible  night  in  1841,  strong  December  winds 
sank  a  German  trading  ship  off  the  coast  of  Holland.  The 
next  morning,  I  found  myself  naked,  bleeding,  and  half- 
frozen.  I  had  luckily  been  washed  ashore.  I  survived  the 
shipwreck.  My  name  is  Heinrich  Schliemann.  I  was  19  years 
old  and  had  been  living  in  Hamburg,  Germany.  I  was  going 
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to  Venezuela  when  the  ship  I  was  on  ran  into  foul  weather 
and  sank.  I  was  taken  to  a  hospital  and  treated  for  cuts  and 
bruises.  I  was  offered  free  passage  back  to  Hamburg.  But  I 
refused. 

“I  simply  did  not  want  to  return.  There  was  very  little 
in  Hamburg  to  call  me  back.  It  was  a  long  time  ago  since  I 
had  leaned  on  my  father’s  knee  and  heard  those  wonderful 
stories  of  ancient  history. 

“My  favorite  story  was  how  the  Greeks  captured  Troy. 
I  had  a  picture  book  of  that  ancient  city  in  flames.  I  often 
asked  my  father  if  Troy  really  looked  the  way  the  picture 
showed  it.  He  always  replied  that  nobody  really  knew.  All 
traces  of  where  it  had  stood  were  long  gone.  It  was  then  and 
there  that  I  made  up  my  mind.  One  day  I  was  going  to  find 
the  lost  city  of  Troy. 

“But  soon  I  began  to  forget  my  dream.  My  mother  died 
and  I  had  to  quit  school  and  go  to  work  in  a  grocery.  After 
a  few  years,  I  learned  of  a  good  job  in  South  America.  I 
began  my  journey  which,  two  weeks  later,  ended  in  the 
shipwreck. 

“As  the  years  passed  by,  I  worked  very  hard  and  saved 
my  money.  I  was  able  to  continue  my  education.  I  was  espe¬ 
cially  fond  of  learning  new  languages.  Surprisingly,  I  could 
learn  a  new  one  every  six  weeks.  I  mastered  Dutch,  English, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Russian.  I 
enjoyed  visiting  libraries  and  museums.  In  my  own  home,  I 
began  to  collect  books  about  the  ancient  city  of  Troy.  The 
dream  of  my  younger  years  was  reawakening. 

“I  was  lucky  in  business.  I  had  saved  a  lot  of  money. 
At  last,  when  I  was  42  years  old,  I  gave  up  my  career  as 
a  merchant.  I  was  ready  to  devote  myself  to  study  and 
exploration.” 

Would  you  give  up  your  career  to  follow  a  dream? 

“I  began  my  new  life  by  taking  a  trip  around  the  world. 
Then  I  settled  in  Paris  to  study  archeology.  Many  scientists 
laughed  at  my  dream  of  discovering  Troy.  The  only  evidence 
of  it  could  be  found  in  ancient  Greek  poetry  written  by 
Homer.  It  was  probably  just  another  story  told  from  Homer’s 
imagination.  But  now  I  would  not  be  stopped. 

“Using  Homer  as  my  guide  back  into  time,  I  went  to 
Asia  Minor.  Helped  by  crews  of  Greek  and  Turkish  work¬ 
men,  I  began  to  dig  at  the  site  where  I  believed  Troy  had 


The  Greeks  built  this  wooden  horse. 
How  did  it  help  them  to  capture 
Troy? 


A  bust  of  the  Greek  poet  Homer. 
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Lion’s  Gate 


New  methods  of  digging  helped 
Schliemann  to  make  many  great 
finds.  Among  them  are  the  two  shown 
here. 


stood.  I  found  layer  upon  layer  of  ancient  ruins  that  dated 
back  beyond  Roman  times.  I  did  not  think  they  belonged  to 
the  days  of  ancient  Greece!” 

How  did  he  know  who  the  ruins  belonged  to? 


“So  we  kept  digging  deeper  and  deeper.  All  my  work  and 
the  dream  of  my  lifetime  were  at  stake.  Finally,  after  two 
seasons  of  excavation,  we  found  a  layer  of  ashes  and 
burned  ruins.  This  was  where  Troy  had  stood.  Here  it  had 
fallen  to  the  crafty  invaders  who  had  entered  the  city  hidden 
in  the  belly  of  a  wooden  horse.  My  dream  had  come  true.” 

How  had  Schliemann’s  dream  come  true? 

News  of  Schliemann’s  finds  thrilled  the  whole  world.  His 
“dream  come  true”  was  important  for  all  people. 

Why  was  the  discovery  of  Troy  important  for  all  people? 


Gold  mask  found  behind  the  Lion  s  Schliemann  tested  many  methods  of  digging  that  archeologists 

would  use  in  later  years.  The  scientific  value  of  his  work  in¬ 
creased  -as  he  grew  in  experience.  He  began  to  use  more 
highly  trained  men  to  help  him.  Hardly  anything  had  been 
known  about  the  prehistory  of  Greece  until  Schliemann  un¬ 
covered  Troy.  His  discovery  proved  that  the  poems  of  Homer 
were  not  merely  imaginative  tales  of  unreal  characters.  They 
were  stories  of  people  who  had  actually  lived.  They  were 
about  places  that  really  existed  and  of  events  that  once  took 
place. 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

merchant 

excavation 

crafty 

stake 

ancient 

museum 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you  read 
in  this  chapter. 

1.  Heinrich  Schliemann  is  sometimes  called  the  first  modern: 

a.  archeologist. 

b.  dreamer. 

c.  anthropologist. 

2.  Schliemann  proved  that  Homer’s  poetry: 

a.  was  all  make  believe. 

b.  was  based  on  true  events. 

c.  could  not  be  used  as  historical  evidence. 

3.  Troy  really  existed  and  was  discovered: 

a.  as  soon  as  the  digging  began. 

b.  under  layers  of  other  cities  from  other  civilizations. 

c.  simply  by  accident. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  What  kind  of  a  dream  would  make  you  give  up  your  career? 

2.  What  can  happen  to  your  city  or  town  to  make  it  disappear  as  Troy  did? 

3.  If  your  city  was  dug  up  1,000  years  from  today,  what  would  the  archeolo¬ 
gist  find? 

4.  If  prehistory  is  the  time  before  there  were  written  records,  how  do  we  know 
anything  about  it? 

IV.  You  Be  The  Archeologist:  You  will  need  to  do  some  research  on 
your  own.  Draw  a  chart  showing  several  levels  of  a  dig.  Show  the 
answers  to  the  following  questions  on  the  chart. 

a.  Identify  which  level  was  Homer’s  Troy. 

b.  Which  level  represents  today  at  the  dig? 

c.  Which  level  represents  what  existed  before  Troy? 
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How  Breasted  Learned 
about  Egypt 


NEW  WORDS 

complicated  (KOM-pluh-kay-tid) — hard  to  understand 

inherit  (in-HEH-rit) — to  receive  property  on  another’s 
death 

festival  (FES-tuh-vul) — a  celebration 
hymn  (HIM) — a  song  in  praise  of  a  god 
plot — to  make  secret  plans 
tomb  (TOOM) — a  grave  for  the  dead 


An  early  Egyptian  pyramid 


It  was  a  very  difficult  life  for  James  Henry  Breasted  (BRES- 
tid).  There  was  little  money.  And  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
work.  He  was  going  to  read  and  translate  all  known  Egyptian 
writings.  And  he  was  going  to  write  a  complete  history  of 
Egypt.  To  him,  the  ancient  world  was  like  a  very  complicated 
puzzle.  He  wanted  to  put  the  pieces  together  again. 

He  tracked  down  Egyptian  writings  in  museums,  librar¬ 
ies,  and  private  collections.  He  searched  all  over  Europe,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  the  ruins  of  Egypt.  His  book,  History 
of  Egypt,  made  known  facts  about  the  ancient  world  that  only 
archeologists  had  known.  But  even  more  important,  it  made 
the  ancient  times  seem  real. 

In  one  chapter,  Breasted  tells  of  a  king  who  dreamed  of 
making  the  world  a  good  place  for  people  to  live  in.  His  ideas 
were  different  from  most  of  the  people  of  his  time.  He  was 
King  Amenhotep  (a-men-HO-tep)  IV. 

In  1375  B.C.,  this  young  man  inherited  a  great  military 
empire.  He  ruled  over  many  people  in  different  lands.  And 
he  had  great  wealth.  The  people  of  this  empire  believed  in 
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many  different  gods.  The  most  important  of  these  gods  was 
Amen  (AH-men),  the  god  of  Thebes  (THEEBS).  Thebes  was 
the  most  important  city  in  Egypt.  Its  priests  were  wealthy 
and  powerful.  They  had  actually  chosen  the  pharaoh  (FAY- 
ro),  or  king,  many  times.  Each  king  had  to  worship  Amen. 

Young  Amenhotep  wanted  to  worship  Aten  (AH-ten), 
god  of  the  sun.  All  life  came  from  the  sun.  He  forbade  the 
worship  of  Amen.  And  he  destroyed  the  old  places  of  wor¬ 
ship.  He  declared  that  Aten  was  the  only  true  god  of  Egypt. 
He  even  changed  his  own  name  to  Akhen aten  (ah-kuh-NAH- 
tin),  meaning  “spirit  of  the  sun.” 

Why  might  many  Egyptians  believe  that 
all  life  came  from  the  sun? 

In  honor  of  his  god,  Akhenaten  ordered  the  building  of  a  new 
city.  There  were  many  palaces  and  places  of  worship.  Every 
building  was  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens.  Here  the  phar¬ 
aoh  and  his  family  lived.  The  king  tried  to  teach  his  people 
to  live  in  “truth  and  freedom.”  He  did  not  make  many  rules 
for  his  people  to  follow.  He  wanted  peace. 

The  worship  of  Aten  was  filled  with  fun.  Festivals 
filled  the  city  with  laughter.  The  temples  had  no  roofs.  They 
were  open  to  the  heavens  so  that  the  sun,  Aten,  might  shed 
his  light  on  them.  There  were  no  bloody  sacrifices  for  this 
god,  only  hymns  of  praise  and  offerings  of  fruit  and  flowers. 
The  people  called  their  god  the  “Bringer  of  Life.”  And  the 
king  wrote  many  poems  praising  the  god  of  his  people. 

But  the  king  was  a  dreamer.  Few  of  his  people  ever 
really  understood  his  dreams  or  his  strange  god.  His  laws 


Akhenaten  means  “Spirit  of  the 
Sun” 


A  wall  mural 


Murals  and  writings  are  clues  to  his¬ 
tory.  Such  clues  helped  Breasted 
understand  the  ancient  world. 


Egyptian  writing 
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Tell  a  story  using  the  clues  from 
this  Egyptian  mural. 


were  weak.  And  while  he  ruled,  the  outlawed  priests  of  Amen 
began  to  plot  against  him.  The  nations  that  his  ancestors 
had  conquered  began  to  rebel.  And  traitors  began  to  appear 
even  among  his  most  trusted  servants.  As  the  kind  and  gentle 
king  wrote  his  poems,  the  mighty  Empire  began  to  melt  away. 
Trade  came  to  a  standstill.  The  crops  were  not  plentiful  any 
more.  Many  of  his  people  were  starving. 

Akhenaten  awakened  too  late  from  his  dream.  He  tried 
to  stop  the  rebellion,  but  failed.  The  peace  that  he  wanted 
was  gone  forever.  The  light  of  his  sun-god  seemed  to  fade 
away.  And  after  seventeen  years  as  king,  he  became  ill  and 
died. 

The  streets  of  the  city  were  deserted.  The  gardens  died. 
Filled  with  revenge,  the  priests  tried  to  destroy  all  remains  of 
the  city.  But  they  could  not  destroy  everything. 

Many  centuries  passed.  Slowly,  the  sands  of  the  desert 
buried  the  city.  The  name  of  Akhenaten  was  erased  from 
history. 

How  did  Breasted  know  about  this  city  and  its  people? 

Breasted  found  some  letters  that  told  of  this  king.  They  were 
found  among  the  ruins  of  the  long-lost  city.  He  also  found 
many  murals,  or  wall  paintings.  These  murals  showed  the 
life  of  the  king  and  his  family.  Pieces  of  pottery,  statues,  and 
scrolls  of  writing  all  helped  to  put  together  part  of  this  great 
puzzle. 

The  final  piece  of  the  puzzle  was  the  uncovering  of  the 
tomb  of  King  Tutankhamen  (too-tang-KA-men).  Inside  this 
tomb  were  furniture,  boxes  of  jewelry,  vases,  fancy  chariots, 
and  huge  statues.  The  burial  room  contained  a  coffin  of  solid 
gold.  It  contained  the  body  of  a  young  king. 

This  boy  was  the  younger  brother  of  Akhenaten.  His 
name  was  Tutankhaten.  He  probably  worshiped  Aten,  the 
sun  god,  for  a  while  after  his  brother’s  death.  But  then  he 
came  under  the  control  of  the  older  priests.  These  priests 
worshiped  the  god  Amen.  And  they  crowned  him 
Tutankhamen. 

King  Tutankhamen’s  tomb  contained  some  of  the  most 
valuable  ancient  treasures  ever  unearthed.  But  to  James  Henry 
Breasted,  the  greatest  value  of  the  discovery  was  the  in¬ 
terest  it  aroused.  People  throughout  the  world  were  now  in¬ 
terested  in  ancient  Egypt.  Perhaps  others  would  now  help 
put  the  great  puzzle  of  the  past  together. 
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MEDITERRANEAN  SEA 


I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

scroll 

tomb 

translate 

complicated 

traitor 

mural 

II.  Can  You  Read  A  Map? 

1.  In  which  direction  do  you  think  the  Nile  flows?  Why? 

2.  Why  might  the  Egyptians  probably  have  expanded  to  the  East? 

3.  Why  were  Thebes  and  the  temple  to  Amen  along  the  Nile  River? 

4.  Which  areas  of  the  Nile  River  were  probably  most  fertile?  Near  the  water  or 
near  the  desert? 

5.  In  which  direction  would  you  travel  to  go  from  Thebes  to  the  Sinai? 


III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  What  might  Akhenaten  have  meant  by  wanting  his  people  to  live  in  "truth 
and  freedom’’? 

2.  Are  strong  rules  necessary  for  a  government  to  remain  in  power? 

3.  Why  were  the  priests  of  Thebes  so  powerful? 

4.  Why  was  Aten  called  “The  Bringer  of  Life”? 

5.  Was  Breasted’s  ambition  fulfilled? 

IV.  How  Did  Egyptians  Live? 

Examine  the  pictures  below.  What  evidence  do  you  see  that  tells  how  Egyptians 
lived? 


SAHARA 


DESERT  Thebes* 

Temple  to  • 
Amen 
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How  Dr.  Leakey 
Found  Early  Man 


NEW  WORDS 


plain  (PLANE) — flat  land 

fossil  (FOS-ul) — a  remainder  of  a  prehistoric  animal  or 
plant  that  has  turned  to  stone 


Dr.  Leakey  at  work 


experimented  (ek-SPER-uh-men-tid) — tested  to  discover 
something  unknown 


As  I  whizzed  by  the  t.v.  set  on  my  way  to  the  kitchen,  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  crazy  picture.  What  strange  looking  pieces  of  bone 
and  shapes  of  stones!  It  wasn’t  like  anything  I  had  ever  seen. 
I’d  better  hurry  up  and  get  my  snack.  This  looks  interesting. 
As  I  returned  from  the  kitchen  I  heard  the  voice  from  the  t.v. 
saying: 

“This  program  will  not  be  interrupted  for  commercials. 
Now  let  us  begin  our  story  of  the  earliest  known  man.” 

The  story  begins  in  a  country  called  Tanzania,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Africa.  It  is  far  from  North  America.  In  order 
to  get  there,  a  person  would  first  fly  to  the  country  of  Kenya. 
From  there,  it  is  still  a  distance  of  560  km  to  the  home  of  the 
first  man.  It  is  a  hot,  dry  plain  dotted  with  mountains  and 
canyons. 

Here  we  find  an  English  archeologist,  Dr.  Louis  B. 
Leakey.  He  found  the  bones  of  one  of  the  earliest  men.  Along 
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with  them,  he  found  some  tools  which  he  called  “pebble  tools.” 
He  decided  that  only  a  man  could  have  made  them. 

How  do  you  think  Dr.  Leakey  arrived  at  his  conclusions? 

The  site  of  the  dig  is  in  a  place  called  Olduvai  (OL-doo-vay) 
Gorge.  At  one  time,  millions  of  years  ago,  it  was  the  bottom 
of  a  lake.  Today,  it  is  just  rocks  and  dirt.  Dr.  Leakey  found 
many  bones  and  forms  of  animals  preserved  in  the  rocks. 

How  could  a  form  be  preserved  in  the  rocks? 

Dr.  Leakey  and  his  wife,  Mary,  hoped  to  uncover  the  bones  of 
a  man  even  older  than  the  one  found  in  China.  The  bones 
were  of  a  human  360,000  years  old.  Dr.  Leakey  had  a  hunch 
that  the  pebble  tools  were  made  by  man.  But  he  did  not  know 
how  old  they  were. 

How  do  you  think  Dr.  Leakey  found  out  how  old 
the  pebble  tools  and  fossils  were? 

How  could  Dr.  Leakey  prove  that  his  hunch  was  correct?  He 
experimented  a  great  deal.  He  tried  to  skin  animals  with  his 
teeth  like  the  first  man  might  have  done.  But  he  could  not  do 
it.  The  teeth  of  humans  are  smaller  and  more  rounded  than 
animal  teeth,  which  are  sharper  and  longer.  Our  teeth  are  just 
about  useless  except  for  chewing.  Dr.  Leakey,  like  a  good 
scientist,  began  to  make  tools.  He  thought  that  this  was  what 
the  first  man  probably  did.  He  taught  himself  to  make  tools 
like  the  ones  he  found  in  Olduvai  Gorge. 

Soon  Dr.  Leakey  realized  that  he  had  made  a  great  dis¬ 
covery.  He  proved  that  no  ordinary  animal  would  make  tools 
because  no  ordinary  animal  would  need  them.  Besides,  it 
would  take  a  very  smart  animal  to  make  the  tools  that  he  had 
discovered. 

This  digging  and  experimenting  continued  for  thirty 
years.  Dr.  Leakey  and  his  wife  did  not  give  up  easily.  Many 
people  thought  that  the  Leakeys  were  just  digging  up  a  lot  of 
useless  bones  and  rocks.  But  they  continued. 


Here  are  two  ancient  skulls.  They 
told  the  Leakeys  much  about  early 
man. 


Finally,  one  day,  Mrs.  Leakey  found  something  different. 
She  found  a  set  of  teeth  and  some  parts  of  a  skull  that  were 
different  from  the  other  bones.  Was  this  what  they  were  look- 
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Scientists  study  teeth  to  learn  about 
early  man. 


ing  for?  She  had  to  check  with  Dr.  Leakey.  The  bones  were 
from  humans,  but  how  old  were  they?  They  were  sent  to  a 
university  where  many  tests  were  made.  The  tests  proved  that 
the  find  was  600,000  years  old! 

It  is  now  widely  believed  that  the  earliest  known  man  lived 
in  Africa  and  not  in  Asia  or  Northern  Europe,  as  people  had 
thought.  Man’s  beginnings  went  back  much  further  in  time 
than  anyone  had  thought.  And  people  now  knew  that  as  soon 
as  man  began  to  make  tools  and  weapons,  he  was  ready  to 
conquer  his  surroundings  and  wild  animals.  In  fact,  he  was 
ready  to  conquer  other  men.  Dr.  Leakey  found  many  skulls 
that  appeared  to  be  cracked  by  early  man-made  weapons. 

Now,  when  we  learn  about  different  groups  of  men, 
I  think  of  how  they  all  started  from  the  first  man.  I  wonder 
how  they  settled  in  different  places  and  how  they  became 
different.  And  I  also  wonder  about  how  much  we  really  have 
changed. 


I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

preserved 

conquer 

scientist 

weapon 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you  read 
in  this  chapter. 

1.  Dr.  Leakey  concluded  that  the  eairlest  known  man  was  located  in: 

a.  Europe. 

b.  Asia. 

c.  Africa. 

2.  Dr.  Leakey  found  many  cracked  skulls.  This  shows  that: 

a.  men’s  skulls  were  thin. 

b.  men  might  have  fought  with  each  other. 

c.  these  men  died  of  natural  causes. 
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3.  The  importance  of  Dr.  Leakey’s  discoveries  was  that: 

a.  Asia  became  an  important  place. 

b.  it  proves  man  has  been  on  earth  longer  than  anyone  believed. 

c.  it  showed  anthropologists  have  an  easy  job. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Is  modern  man  really  that  different  from  ancient  man? 

2.  Some  anthropologists  argue  that  the  cracked  skulls  could  have  resulted 
from  accidents  and  not  from  violence.  What  do  you  think— was  early  man 
peaceful  or  violent? 

3.  How  did  tools  help  man  conquer  his  surroundings? 

4.  Earliest  man  wandered  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  food.  What  con¬ 
ditions  would  make  him  settle  in  one  place? 

IV.  Activities: 

1.  What  tools  represent  ancient  man  ? 

2.  What  tool  should  represent  man  of  today  ? 

3.  Early  man  had  a  hard  time  making  tools.  Try  to  make  a  stone  tool  by  taking 
two  rocks  and  trying  to  shape  one  with  the  other. 
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How  Does  a  Historian 
Re-create  the  Past? 


NEW  WORDS 

respect  (ree-SPEKT) — honor 
normally  (NOR-muh-lee) — ordinarily,  usually 
charity  (CHAIR-uh-tee) — gift  to  the  poor 
additional  (uh-DISH-un-ul) — extra,  added 
research  (ree-SURCH) — careful  study,  investigation 


How  does  the  historian  re-create  the  past?  Does  he  look  at 
pictures?  Does  he  listen  to  the  tales  of  older  people,  or  does 
he  read  old  letters? 

What  would  a  historian  do  with  this  tale? 


This  is  the  story  of  a  teen-ager  who  grew  up  with  many  ad¬ 
vantages.  He  had  a  loving  mother,  a  strict  but  fair  father,  and 
a  family  that  was  wealthy  and  respectable. 

As  a  teen-ager,  he  seemed  to  be  a  normal  young  man. 
He  was  expected  to  work  in  the  family  business.  He  went  to 
many  parties  and  was  very  popular.  He  helped  in  his  church. 
He  even  served  some  time  as  an  officer  in  the  army. 

Then  a  change  came  over  him.  He  ran  away  from  his 
family.  He  gave  up  his  job  and  moved  around  from  one 
place  to  another.  He  was  now  bearded,  barefoot,  and  dressed 
in  rags. 

Why  do  you  think  the  young  man  changed? 
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Although  he  showed  no  signs  of  being  a  drug  addict,  he  began 
to  act  as  though  he  were  on  a  “trip.”  He  saw  visions  and 
began  to  do  unusual  things. 

He  was  caught  robbing  his  father’s  warehouse  and  sell¬ 
ing  the  goods  at  a  much  cheaper  price  than  his  father  had 
charged.  He  very  often  simply  gave  away  his  money.  Finally, 
his  father  took  him  to  court. 

There  was  a  terrible  scene.  As  soon  as  his  trial  began, 
the  young  man  became  very  violent.  He  stripped  off  all  his 
clothes,  threw  them  at  his  father’s  feet,  and  ran  naked  into  the 
street! 

From  this  time  on,  the  young  man’s  life  became  more  and 
more  strange.  He  insisted  that  nothing  mattered  except 
“love”  and  “brotherhood.”  Often  he  would  block  traffic  by 
dancing  wildly  in  the  streets.  He  cut  his  hair  very  short.  Many 
other  teen-agers  followed  him.  They  cut  their  hair  as  short  as 
possible  and  dressed  in  odd  clothes.  They  became  involved  in 
all  sorts  of  “peace  demonstrations”  and  acts  of  charity. 

Why  did  his  followers  cut  their  hair  very  short? 


The  young  man  claimed  that  he  was  trying  to  live  a  good  and 
proper  life.  All  the  while  he  was  growing  dirtier  and  more 
ragged.  He  begged,  mumbled  to  sticks  and  stones,  and  talked 
to  anyone  who  came  along.  He  attracted  many  more  young 
people.  They  left  their  homes  and  schools,  and  like  him, 
they  called  for  “love”  and  “brotherhood.” 

The  historian  would  ask  himself,  “What  have  I  learned 
from  this  tale?” 

a.  Who  was  this  young  man? 

This  young  man  came  from  a  good  home.  In  his 
early  years  he  behaved  normally. 

b.  Where  and  when  did  he  live? 

The  story  does  not  tell  this  but  the  story  has  been 
known  and  retold  for  at  least  400  years. 

c.  How  did  he  change? 

This  young  man  changed  in  many  ways.  He  became 
a  man  who  didn’t  seem  to  respect  good  living  and 
money.  He  worried  his  parents. 

d.  What  did  he  believe? 

He  believed  in  “love”  and  “brotherhood.”  He  tried 
to  help  others  through  acts  of  charity.  His  beliefs 
attracted  others. 
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Does  this  tell  you  enough  to  write  about  the  young  man 
in  a  history  book?  Of  course  not. 

To  get  more  evidence,  the  historian  goes  to  additional 
sources. 

If  there  were  newspapers,  they  would  be  searched  to  see 
if  they  told  about  the  unusual  actions  of  this  young  man  and 
his  followers. 

Letters  written  by  people  during  that  time  could  be  read. 
These  letters  are  sometimes  found  in  libraries,  or  stored  among 
a  family’s  possessions. 

Official  records  may  still  exist.  They  would  describe  the 
court  trial,  military  background,  the  birth  and  death  of  the 
people  involved. 

Religious  records  could  be  searched  to  see  if  any  more 
information  is  available. 

As  more  and  more  research  is  done,  the  life  of  this  young 
man  becomes  clearer  and  clearer.  The  historian  now  finds 
that  this  man  actually  lived.  He  was  not  a  modern-day  hippie. 
He  was  bom  in  1182  A.D.  and  died  in  1226  A.D.  His 
name  was  Francesco  Bernardone,  and  he  was  bom  in  Assisi, 
Italy.  He  is  better  known  today  as  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 


I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

advantage 

respect 

research 

vision 

violent 

II.  Organizing  Information:  Place  these  sentences  in  the  order  in  which 
they  happened.  In  your  notebook,  write  number  1  before  the  event 
that  happened  first,  number  2  before  the  event  that  happened  second, 
and  so  on.  You  -may  look  back  into  the  chapter  for  help. 

Many  young  people  followed  this  new  life. 

He  began  as  a  typical  teen-ager. 

His  family  was  shocked  and  finally  took  him  to  court  for  his  actions. 

The  young  man  began  having  visions  and  dreamed  of  love  and  brotherhood. 

He  danced  wildly  in  the  street  and  led  many  "peace”  demonstrations  and 
"protests.” 
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III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  In  this  story,  the  following  words  were  used: 

TRIP  RESPECTABLE  BROTHERHOOD 

Why  will  historians  of  the  future  have  problems  understanding  these  words? 

How  have  the  meanings  of  these  words  changed?  Why  did  the  meanings 

change? 

2.  How  was  the  young  man  of  this  story  “planting  seeds”  for  the  future? 

3.  Are  the  following  statements  true?  Discuss. 

a.  All  teen-agers  are  "strange.” 

b.  Every  time  period  has  its  rebels. 

c.  We  do  not  learn  from  the  past. 

d.  "Charity”  and  "brotherhood”  are  only  for  young  people. 

IV.  Activities:  The  pictures  below  show  various  activities  of  life  at 
particular  times  in  history. 

A.  Here  is  a  set  of  pictures  portraying  aspects  of  life  in  a  medieval  town  vs. 
a  renaissance  city. 


1.  Write  a  story  based  on  the  information  given  to  you  by  the  pictures. 

2.  Write  a  description  of  life  in  each  area  based  on  the  pictures. 

3.  How  can  pictures  help  us  write  history? 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  of  pictures  as  sources  of  information?  What 
are  their  disadvantages? 

B.  1.  Take  a  class  trip  to  a  community  center  or  park.  Each  student  can  give 
his  account  of  the  trip,  tape  it,  play  it  back,  and  compare  it  with  other 
accounts.  Why  aren’t  all  the  stories  exactly  alike?  How  valuable  is  story¬ 
telling  in  re-creating  past  events? 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  of  story-telling  as  a  source  of  information? 
What  are  the  disadvantages? 

3.  Based  only  on  the  tape,  write  a  story  of  the  trip. 
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Early  Historians: 
Myth  and  Fact 


ME W  WORDS 


lip  i  m 

Herodotus  tells  the  people  about  the 
ancient  world.  Why  is  there  such  a 
large  crowd? 


aristocracy  (ar-is-TOK-ruh-see) — rule  by  nobles  or  by 
people  considered  better  than  others 

talent  (TAL-unt) — a  natural  ability 

mythical  (MITH-uh-kul) — having  to  do  with  imaginary  or 
nonexistent  things 

interview  (IN-tur-vyoo) — a  meeting  between  people  to 
discuss  something 

challenge  (CHAL-unj) — a  dare 


Herodotus:  The  Father  of  History 

Herodotus  (her-OD-uh-tus)  loved  people  and  was  very  in¬ 
terested  in  them.  He  was  a  curious  man.  In  Greece  about  460 
B.C.,  there  were  few  books  and  almost  no  newspapers.  Travel 
was  the  best  way  to  find  out  about  the  world.  Even  his  book 
“Historiai”  (his-TOR-ee-i)  means  “finding  out.” 

There  were  a  few  books  written  about  different  lands 
and  people,  but  they  were  not  complete.  They  were  not  al¬ 
ways  trustworthy.  Herodotus  wanted  to  see  everything  for 
himself. 

When  he  went  to  Egypt,  he  saw  many  things  that  would 
be  interesting  to  his  Greek  friends.  He  learned  all  about  the 
daily  life  of  Egyptians.  He  saw  how  life  there  was  different 
from  Greek  life.  He  described  the  flooding  of  the  Nile  River, 
the  Egyptian  market,  and  Egyptian  tombs.  He  asked  many 
questions.  He  talked  to  many  people.  And  he  saw  all  he 
could  through  his  own  eyes. 
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But  sometimes  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  see  things 
through  his  own  eyes.  Sometimes  they  had  happened  in  the 
past.  He  told  about  these  things  as  he  heard  them. 

“The  Egyptians  have  a  sacred  bird  called  the  phoenix 
(FEE-niks).  I  myself  have  never  seen  it,  except  in  pictures. 

It  only  appears,  according  to  their  people,  once  every  five 
hundred  years,  when  the  old  phoenix  dies.” 

Does  this  story  belong  in  a  history  book? 

Why  did  he  write  it  down?  Herodotus  tells  us  in  his  own 
words:  “My  duty  is  to  report  all  that  is  said,  but  I  do  not 
have  to  believe  all  of  it  as  the  truth.” 

He  must  have  been  very  happy  when  he  could  see  things 
for  himself.  We  can  just  see  him  standing  in  front  of  a  great 
pyramid  in  Egypt:  How  did  Herodotus  learn  about 

“It  has  a  square  bottom  with  each  side  being  250  m.  It  is  Egypt? 
also  250  m  tall.  And  it  is  built  entirely  of  shiny  stones  put 
together  very  carefully.  Each  stone  block  is  at  least  9  m  long.” 

Herodotus  was  called  the  Father  of  History.  He  was 
the  first  known  writer  of  history  and  a  man  of  many  talents. 

He  tried  to  discover  what  the  world  was  really  like.  And  he 
reported  what  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  and  what  he  heard 
with  his  own  ears.  He  wrote  about  many  real  things  and 
about  mythical  things  as  well. 

Should  a  historian  accept  the  stories  of  others? 


Thucydides:  A  Scientific  Historian 

Herodotus  read  his  history  at  the  Olympic  games.  Listen¬ 
ing  was  a  young  boy  of  fifteen  named  Thucydides  (thyoo- 
SID-uh-deez).  When  the  boy  heard  the  applause,  tears  came 
to  his  eyes.  He  said  to  himself,  “I,  too,  will  be  a  historian  as 
famous  as  Herodotus.”  Thucydides  did  become  a  great  his¬ 
torian.  Years  later  he  talked  about  his  life. 

“I  came  from  a  great  time  in  the  history  of  Greece.  In 
my  time,  there  were  great  philosophers,  great  writers  of  plays, 
and  great  artists.  Our  own  time  was  so  filled  with  great  people 
and  great  events  that  I  wrote  about  the  present. 

“I  wrote  about  the  long  war  between  Sparta  and  my 
city,  Athens.  This  was  the  Peloponnesian  (pel-uh-puh-NEE- 
zhun)  War. 

“I  like  to  think  of  myself  as  a  good  citizen.  And  so  I  am 
both  a  writer  and  a  man  of  action.  I  was  a  general  in  the  war. 


A  drawing  of  Thucydides 
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And  then  I  turned  my  energies  to  writing  about  its  events.  Al¬ 
though  I  am  from  Athens,  I  try  to  be  fair  in  my  story- writing. 
I  love  Athens,  but  I  will  also  criticize  it. 

“I  traveled  around  a  lot  during  the  war  and  asked  ques¬ 
tions  of  people  on  both  sides.  In  this  way,  I  got  the  whole 
story.  I  tried  to  dig  deep  down  into  a  story  to  get  at  the 
truth.  I  can  see  from  all  my  questions  and  interviews  that 
the  war  was  really  caused  by  others  being  afraid  of  Athens.” 

On  what  evidence  did  Thucydides  base  his  history 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War? 

“Our  empire  was  large.  And  our  power  was  increasing.  Our 
democratic  form  of  government  was  a  challenge  to  the  other 
states  around  us.  They  are  ruled  by  a  few  people.  They  are 
aristocracies.  Athens  is  a  democracy  because  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  all  the  people.  Everyone  is  the  same  as  far  as  the 
law  is  concerned.  We  are  a  new  kind  of  state  and  people 
are  afraid  of  new  things. 

“In  our  day-to-day  lives,  we  are  all  free  to  do  as  we 
please,  but  we  always  obey  and  respect  the  law. 

“Our  ordinary  citizens  also  participate  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  man  who  neglects  his  duties  to  the  city  is  a  useless 
man. 

“As  the  war  continued,  I  saw  my  own  city  change  its 
face.  I  was  shocked  when  Athens  started  believing  that  it 
was  right  just  because  it  was  strong.  We  became  ugly  because 
of  the  love  of  power.” 

Why  was  Thucydides  called  a  “scientific”  historian? 


Some  famous  Greek  buildings.  What 
do  they  tell  us  about  Greek  thought? 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

curious 

talent 

mythical 

interview 

challenge 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you  read 
in  this  chapter.  Write  the  answers  in  your  notebook. 

1.  Herodotus  went  to  Egypt  in  order  to  ? _ 

2.  He  got  his  information  by  ? 

3.  Herodotus  wrote  about  the  phoenix  because  ? _ 

4.  By  interviewing  people,  Thucydides  was  able  to  ? _ 

5.  The  war  caused  Athens  to  start  thinking  that  it  was  ? 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Why  must  a  historian  carefully  examine  stories  he  hears? 

2.  Would  you  have  put  the  story  about  the  phoenix  in  a  history  book? 

3.  Can  a  myth  be  based  on  a  true  event? 

4.  How  was  Thucydides  as  a  historian  different  from  Herodotus? 

5.  Athenians  started  believing  that  they  were  right  just  because  they  were 
strong.  Why  does  Thucydides  feel  this  made  them  ugly? 

IV.  You  Be  The  Historian: 

"When  day  came,  the  people  of  Troy  saw  two  amazing  sights.  In  front  of  the 
gates  to  the  city  stood  a  huge  wooden  horse.  And  the  Greek  armies,  which 
had  been  trying  to  break  down  the  Trojan  walls,  were  gone.  The  priest 
Laocoon  (lay-ok-won)  said,  ‘I  fear  the  Greeks,  even  when  they  leave  gifts.’ 
Suddenly,  two  large  snakes  came  swimming  out  of  the  ocean.  They  wrapped 
themselves  around  Laocoon  and  crushed  him.  Then  they  disappeared.  ‘Bring 
the  wooden  horse  into  the  city,’  people  shouted.  This  was  done. 

“In  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  door  in  the  horse  opened.  The  Greeks,  hiding 
inside,  climbed  down.  They  burned  the  city  of  Troy.  The  Trojan  War  was  over.” 

1.  Why  is  this  story  called  a  “myth”? 

2.  Which  parts  of  the  myth  might  be  true?  Why? 

3.  Which  parts  are  probably  untrue?  Why? 

4.  What  kind  of  evidence  would  help  prove  the  parts  you  think  are  true? 

5.  How  could  an  archeologist  help  the  historian  write  the  story  of  the  Trojan 
War? 
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How  Did  Western 
Civilization  Develop? 


How  and  Why 
Did  Early  Man 
Use  His  Environment? 


MEW  WORDS 

varies  (VAR-eez) — changes 

adjust  (uh-JUST) — to  get  used  to 

environment  (en-VI-run-ment) — the  surroundings  of 
one’s  life 

domesticated  (duh-MES-tuh-kate-ed) — an  animal  or 
plant  adapted  to  home  life 

societies  (suh-SI-uh-teez) — people  living  together 


Julio  is  a  young  boy  of  15.  He  likes  to  find  quiet  spots  in  the 
park  where  he  can  sit  and  think.  Often  he  thinks  of  his  life 
in  Puerto  Rico.  He  thinks  about  the  changes  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  since  then.  Julio  often  thinks  of  the  good  as  well  as  the 
bad  things.  He  remembers  the  warm  Puerto  Rican  air.  The  air 
that  greeted  him  when  the  plane  from  Puerto  Rico  landed 
was  cold.  In  Puerto  Rico  the  temperature  varies  only  slightly 
from  winter  to  summer.  In  New  York  City,  their  apartment 
has  to  be  heated  during  the  winter  months.  An  air  conditioner 
is  needed  in  the  summer. 

But  Julio  has  learned  to  love  New  York,  too.  It  took  a 
while.  But  he  learned  to  adjust  to  the  people  and  the  climate. 

How  did  early  man  learn  to  adapt  to  nature? 


Julio  had  been  able  to  adjust  to  a  new  environment  by  buying 
warm  clothing.  He  had  also  changed  his  environment  through 
the  use  of  air  conditioners  and  heating  systems. 

How  have  you  and  your  family  adjusted 
to  your  environment? 
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People  who  live  in  Florida  will  most  likely  know  how  to 
swim.  Many  people  from  the  Midwest  do  not  know  how  to 
swim. 

Often  man  changes  his  environment  to  suit  his  needs. 
Below  are  several  pictures.  Study  each  picture.  Describe  the 
needs  that  are  causing  man  to  change  his  environment. 


During  the  prehistoric  age,  man  learned  to  use  tools. 
Sharp  stones,  sticks,  flat  rocks,  and  bones  were  his  early  tools. 
He  could  gather  grain  faster  because  of  the  sharp  edges  of 
his  stones.  He  also  learned  how  to  use  tools  as  weapons. 

How  else  could  these  tools  be  used? 

Early  man  learned  that  he  could  keep  certain  animals  near 
him.  He  would  not  have  to  go  hunting  as  often.  Animals  that 
can  be  made  to  live  near  man  are  called  domesticated  animals. 

Can  you  name  some  domesticated  animals? 

Prehistoric  man  also  learned  that  he  could  plant  seeds.  In 
time,  the  seeds  would  grow.  This  became  an  early  form  of 
farming. 

Man  learned  that  he  had  other  advantages  over  animals. 
He  learned  to  talk  to  other  men.  His  brain  could  solve  problems. 

All  of  these  things  helped  man  to  develop.  Because  he 
could  use  tools,  weapons,  and  fire,  and  he  could  tame  animals 
and  grow  crops,  he  no  longer  had  to  wander. 


How  did  man  use  his  environment  to  help  him  develop? 


Man  built  shelters.  People  protected  each  other  from  outside 
dangers.  About  4000  B.C.,  early  men  had  already  formed 
societies.  These  societies  developed  near  rivers.  In  the  valley 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  rivers,  the  first  cities  ap¬ 
peared.  Later,  cities  grew  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  River  in 
Egypt.  In  Asia,  cities  developed  in  the  Indus  River  valley  of 
India  and  in  the  Yellow  River  valley  of  China.  Man  learned 
to  live  in  many  places  on  this  earth. 

How  did  man’s  environment  cause  him  to  change? 


How  did  the  seasons  affect  the  way  in 
which  man  changed  his  environment? 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook, 
develop 
temperature 
problems 
wander 
shelters 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Find  a  paragraph  in  the  chapter  that  proves 
each  of  these  statements  is  true.  Write  the  page  number  and  the  first 
three  words  of  the  paragraph  in  your  notebook. 

1.  Man  adjusts  to  different  environments. 

2.  Man  can  change  his  environment. 

3.  Tools  help  men  to  meet  their  needs. 

4.  The  domestication  of  animals  and  plants  caused  man  to  settle  in  one  place. 

5.  River  valleys  provide  an  environment  that  meets  man’s  needs. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Is  man  a  slave  of  nature  or  is  he  able  to  change  the  world  around  him? 

2.  How  have  you  and  your  family  changed  the  world  around  you? 

3.  What  caused  man  to  stop  wandering? 

4.  Write  or  tell  a  story  about  how  you  think  early  man  discovered  that  seeds 
would  grow. 

5.  You  are  the  leader  of  a  wandering  group  of  early  men.  Should  you  settle 
down  in  one  place?  Where  would  you  settle?  Give  reasons  for  your  answers. 
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Why  Did  Civilizations 
Develop  in  River  Valleys? 


NJEW  WORDS 

delta  (DEL-tuh) — a  fan-shaped  deposit  of  silt  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river 

silt— a  deposit  of  earth  or  mud 

dependable  (dee-PEN-duh-bul) — trustworthy 

bank — the  land  at  the  edge  of  a  stream 

fertile  (FUR-tuI) — rich,  able  to  keep  plants  alive 


At  last  the  rains  had  stopped.  It  seemed  as  if  we  had  rain  for 
almost  two  weeks.  I  tried  to  walk  on  my  front  lawn,  but  the 
grass  was  too  wet.  I  put  on  my  boots  and  walked  to  the 
small  pond  in  the  corner  of  my  front  lawn.  Some  changes 
had  taken  place  near  the  pond.  The  water  seemed  very  brown 
and  full  of  mud.  The  bottom  of  the  pond  was  coated  with 
about  six  inches  of  fresh  dirt.  Before  the  rain,  the  bottom  of 
the  pond  was  very  dark  in  color.  Since  then  it  has  a  red- 
brown  or  almost  chocolate  color.  I  wondered  where  the  brown 
dirt  came  from.  An  idea  came  into  my  mind.  The  pond  re¬ 
ceives  its  water  from  a  small,  running  stream.  Perhaps  if  I 
were  to  follow  the  stream,  I  would  discover  where  the  brown 
soil  came  from.  The  stream  took  me  to  the  side  of  my  house 
and  up  a  hill.  Near  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  builder  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  new  home.  It  was  a  pretty  home!  But  there  were 
some  serious  problems  there. 

In  order  to  make  room  for  the  house,  the  builder  had 
cut  down  some  very  tall  trees.  A  bulldozer  had  cleared  the 
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land.  But  the  rains  came  before  the  grass  seed  had  a  chance  to 
grow.  The  yard  had  been  seeded  with  grass  seed  in  a  layer 
of  rich  topsoil.  Now  I  saw  a  row  of  deep  trenches.  The  water 
dripping  from  the  roof  of  the  house  had  washed  away  much 
of  the  topsoil  and  grass  seed. 

About  a  week  later,  I  noticed  that  a  small  island  covered 
with  fresh  grass  had  grown  in  my  pond.  It  was  near  the  spot 
where  the  stream  flows  into  it. 

How  did  the  grass  and  the  island  get  into  the  pond? 

When  large  islands  like  this  are  formed,  the  area  is  called 
delta  land.  In  the  last  chapter,  we  read  how  early  man  changed 
from  a  hunter  to  a  producer  of  food.  He  began  to  settle  near 
river  valleys.  The  advantages  of  river  valleys  made  them 
attractive. 

Archeologists  have  found  that  almost  all  the  early  civili¬ 
zations  settled  near  river  valleys. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  river  valleys? 

Early  man  was,  at  first,  a  wanderer— a  nomad  in  search  of 
food.  He  found  areas  where  conditions  were  very  favorable. 
When  this  happened  he  decided  to  stop  wandering  and  settle. 

Two  rivers,  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  flowed  down 
into  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  region  was  called  Mesopotamia 
(mes-uh-puh-TAME-ee-uh),  or  the  region  between  two  rivers. 
As  the  rivers  flowed  south,  they  carried  rich  topsoil  in  their 
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waters.  Over  the  years,  this  topsoil,  or  silt,  had  accumulated.  It 
formed  a  fertile  plain  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  When 
early  man  discovered  the  rich  delta  land,  he  began  to  farm  it. 
Farming  required  much  time  and  hard  work.  But  it  was 
easier  than  hunting  for  food.  Man’s  supply  of  food  was  more 
dependable  now  than  when  he  had  to  hunt  for  it.  As  a  hunter, 
he  would  often  have  to  go  for  days  before  finding  anything. 
When  he  settled,  he  could  stay  in  one  spot  and  help  produce 
his  food. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Nile  River,  the  story  was  almost  the 
same.  Egypt  lies  in  the  warm,  dry  region  of  northeast  Africa. 
To  the  south  of  Egypt  lies  the  great  expanse  of  land  known  as 
Sub-Sahara  Africa.  This  land  is  hilly  and  mountainous.  During 
winter  months,  snow  falls  in  the  high  places.  With  the  approach 
of  warmer  weather,  the  snow  melts,  and  water  flows  into  the 
mountain  streams. 

The  banks  of  the  Nile  River  in  Egypt  are  covered  with 
very  fertile  soil.  Without  this  fertile  soil,  carried  down  by  the 
mountain  streams,  there  could  be  no  Egypt.  The  yearly  flood¬ 
ing  of  the  Nile  makes  the  waters  overflow  the  banks.  The  top¬ 
soil  is  deposited  on  the  land. 

Why  was  Egypt  called  the  “Gift  of  the  Nile"? 

The  stories  of  the  early  Indus-River  civilizations  of  India 
and  the  Yellow-River  civilizations  of  China  are  similar  to  the 
story  of  the  Nile. 

How  was  the  delta  deposit  on  the  story-teller’s  land  similar 
to  the  formation  of  the  great  river  valleys? 


Look  at  the  maps  in  this  chapter. 
Tell  how  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris- 
Euphrates  deltas  were  formed. 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

dependable 

overflow 

deposit 

plains 

II.  Did  You  Understand ?  Find  the  paragraph  in  the  chapter  that  proves 
each  of  these  statements  is  true.  Write  the  page  number  and  the  first 
three  words  of  the  paragraph  in  your  notebook. 

1.  The  ancient  civilizations  of  Egypt  owe  their  existence  to  the  Nile  River. 

2.  Early  civilizations  grew  in  the  fertile  river  valleys  because  life  was  easier 
there. 

3.  A  delta  is  the  result  of  soil  deposited  by  water. 

4.  A  nomad  usually  becomes  a  settler  when  he  finds  a  steady  supply  of  food. 

5.  The  yearly  flooding  of  the  Nile  added  topsoil. 

6.  Mesopotomia  was  the  region  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  rivers. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  river  valley? 

2.  How  might  the  Yellow-River  civilization,  Indus-River  civilization,  Meso¬ 
potamian  civilizations,  and  Nile-River  civilizations  be  similar?  How  might 
they  be  different? 

3.  Why  was  Egypt  called  the  "Gift  of  the  Nile"? 

4.  Why  did  civilizations  develop  in  river  valleys? 

IV.  Cause  and  Result:  Which  of  the  following  is  the  cause  and  which  is 
the  result? 

a.  Cutting  trees— clearing  space  for  home  construction 

b.  Cleared  land— soil  erosion 

c.  Exposed  top  soil— a  muddy  pond 

d.  Formation  of  delta  lands— heavy  rains 

e.  River  valleys— growth  of  farming  and  civilization 

IV.  Reading  A  Map: 

1.  Locate  the  following  rivers  on  the  map  on  page  75: 

a.  Tigris  River 

b.  Euphrates  River 

c.  Nile  River 

2.  Why  were  these  rivers  important  to  the  early  civilizations  that  grew  near 
them? 
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How  Did  Geography 
Affect  Life  in 
Phoenicia  and  Greece? 

NEW  WORDS 


caravan  (KAR-uh-van) — a  company  of  people  travel¬ 
ing  together  for  safety 

middlemen  (MID-ul-men) — people  who  act  as  go- 
betweens 

wharves  (HWARVZ) — places  where  ships  can  tie  up 

peninsula  (pe-NIN-suh-luh) — a  piece  of  land  sur¬ 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  water 


Why  were  the  Phoenicians  known  as 
middlemen? 


Philo  (FY-lo)  looked  over  the  stone  wall  that  protected  Byblos 
(BIB-lus)  from  attack.  The  harbor  below  was  filled  with 
many  ships.  Philo  could  see  the  black-bearded,  Phoenician 
sailors  and  merchants  busily  at  work.  They  carefully  un¬ 
loaded  the  goods  from  the  camel  caravans.  They  carried  the 
goods  to  the  ships.  These  caravans  came  from  Egypt,  Meso¬ 
potamia,  Arabia,  India,  and  China.  Philo  knew  that  these 
lands  were  a  long  way  from  Phoenicia.  His  father  had  told 
him  that  Phoenicia’s  location  was  midway  between  Egypt  and 
Mesopotamia.  This  made  it  a  perfect  spot  for  the  merchants 
of  these  lands  to  meet.  They  exchanged  goods  and  ideas. 

Among  the  goods  being  loaded  onto  the  boats  were 
wood  from  the  forests  in  the  mountains,  glass  products  made 
from  the  sands  along  the  sea,  and  purple  dye  obtained  from 
the  shell  fish.  Seeing  these  Phoenician  products  made  Philo 
proud.  It  had  bothered  him  that  the  Phoenicians  were  thought 
of  as  middlemen.  Middlemen  are  people  who  exchange  other 
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people’s  goods.  He  did  not  like  to  think  of  his  people  simply 
as  carriers  of  goods. 

Why  are  middlemen  important  in  trade? 


He  was  happy  that  they  were  using  the  natural  resources  they 
had.  Philo  knew  how  lucky  they  were  to  have  good,  deep 
harbors.  The  forests  provided  them  with  wood  to  build  their 
ships.  The  land  was  too  hilly  and  rocky  to  grow  enough  food. 
“Could  we  survive  if  we  did  not  have  the  sea?”  thought  Philo. 

Suddenly  there  was  great  excitement  on  the  wharves. 
People  were  pointing  to  the  sea.  Philo  saw  the  broad,  square 
sails  of  the  Phoenician  merchant  ships.  Philo  ran  to  the  harbor. 

Hiram,  Philo’s  father,  stood  on  the  deck  of  his  ship. 
It  had  been  a  long  time  since  he  had  been  home.  He  had 
many  tales  to  tell  his  family. 

Phoenicians  believed  that  it  was  important  to  establish 
settlements  along  their  trade  routes.  These  would  prevent  other 
people  from  gaining  control  of  their  sea  trade.  And  the  Phoe¬ 
nician  settlers  would  provide  the  people  at  home  with  raw 
materials.  They  would  use  these  materials  to  make  goods  with 
which  to  trade.  These  settlers  would  buy  the  Phoenician 
goods.  A  settlement  far  away  from  home  was  called  a  colony. 
The  people  who  lived  there  were  called  colonists.  Hiram  ad¬ 
mired  these  brave  men.  “I  wonder,”  he  thought,  “how  many 
people  would  be  willing  to  leave  their  homeland  and  settle 
in  a  strange  land?” 

What  reasons  would  people  have  to  leave  their  homeland? 

Philo  ran  up  the  gangway.  His  father  was  standing  with  a 
group  of  merchants.  They  were  here  to  purchase  the  goods 
that  Hiram  had  bought  during  the  voyage.  They  checked  over 
the  list  of  goods  that  were  on  the  ship.  The  list  was  written  in  a 
new  system  of  writing.  It  had  letters  instead  of  pictures  or 
signs  for  words. 

Hiram  finished  his  business  with  the  merchants.  He  took 
his  son  by  the  hand.  They  started  home.  “Father,  you  spoke  of 
the  land  of  Hellas  (HELL-us).  I  have  never  heard  of  it.  What 
is  it  like?” 

“Hellas,  or  Greece  as  some  call  it,”  replied  Hiram,  “is 
in  many  ways  similar  to  our  country.  The  Hellenes  (heh- 
LEENS)  have  the  same  problems  we  do  because  of  their  land. 
They  have  also  had  to  turn  to  trading  in  order  to  survive. 


Why  was  it  difficult  for  the  Greeks  to 
unite? 


Why  did  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Greeks  have  to  turn  to  trading  to 
survive? 
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“Greece  is  a  land  of  many  peninsulas,  mountains,  and 
bays.  Mountains  cover  most  of  Greece.  They  divide  Greece  into 
many  small  sections.  It  is  difficult  to  travel  from  one  part  of 
Greece  to  another.  This  is  why  Greece  is  made  up  of  many 
small  settlements.  They,  like  us,  are  suspicious  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors  because  they  so  rarely  see  them.  This  mistrust  resulted  in 
wars  between  these  settlements.” 

How  did  the  geography  of  Greece  affect  its  development? 

“Like  us,  the  Greeks  have  very  poor  soil.  It  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  grow,  enough  food.  Fortunately,  Greece  has 
many  fine  harbors.  Also,  no  part  of  Greece  is  more  than  eighty 
kilometres  from  the  sea. 

“The  Greeks  are  highly  skilled  sailors.  They  have  the 
same  types  of  boats  we  do.  These  boats  have  a  large,  broad 
sail  as  well  as  oars. 

“The  Greeks  have  also  established  colonies.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  are  settling  in  these  colonies.  Most  of  them  are  farmers. 
The  Greeks  might  soon  go  to  the  lands  along  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea  to  start  colonies.  As  you  know,  we  Phoenicians 
have  established  colonies  in  Cyprus,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  south¬ 
ern  Italy.” 

Philo  thought  about  Greece.  Its  geography  seemed  to  be 
very  much  like  Phoenicia’s.  Both  countries  had  mountains 
running  almost  to  the  sea.  Both  the  Greeks  and  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  had  turned  to  the  sea  to  make  a  living.  Each  country  had 
established  colonies.  The  people  lived  in  small,  independent 
areas.  This  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  unite. 

Philo  longed  for  the  day  when  he  could  visit  Greece. 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook, 
colony 
peninsula 
fortunately 
suspicious 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  the  maps  and 
what  you  read  in  the  chapter. 

1.  Why  did  the  Phoenicians  turn  to  the  sea  to  make  a  living? 

2.  Why  was  Phoenicia’s  location  a  good  one  for  trading? 

3.  Why  did  the  Phoenicians  establish  colonies  at  the  places  shown  on  the 
map? 

4.  Why  did  the  Phoenicians  know  so  much  about  the  peoples  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean? 

5.  How  much  land  was  available  for  farming? 

6.  What  did  the  people  of  Greece  probably  do  for  a  living? 

7.  What  methods  of  transportation  and  communication  were  probably  used 
in  Greece?  Why? 

8.  Why  did  the  Greeks  establish  colonies? 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  How  did  the  Phoenicians  spread  the  different  cultures  of  the  Mediterranean 
area? 

2.  The  Phoenicians  traded  the  following  goods: 
gold,  silver,  and  tin  from  Spain 

carved  ivories  from  Africa 

perfumes,  spices,  and  incense  from  India 

cedar,  fir,  and  purple  dye  from  Lebanon 

How  does  this  show  that  the  Phoenicians  were  the  middlemen  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean? 

3.  Why  did  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  need  a  system  of  writing? 

4.  How  do  contacts  between  different  peoples  bring  about  an  exchange  of 
cultures? 

5.  How  did  geography  affect  life  in  Phoenicia?  In  Greece? 

IV.  Things  To  Do: 

1.  Write  a  letter  from  a  Phoenician  or  a  Greek  colonist  which  is  to  be  sent  to 
a  relative  or  friend  who  remained  at  home.  Be  sure  to  explain  your  reasons 
for  settling  in  the  colony,  the  problems  you  have,  and  why  he  should,  or 
should  not,  come  to  the  colony. 

2.  Dramatize  a  meeting  between  a  Phoenician  merchant  and  a  Greek  mer¬ 
chant. 

3.  Write  to  the  Greek  Tourist  Bureau  asking  for  travel  posters,  maps,  and  any 
other  information  relating  to  the  geography  of  Greece.  Set  up  a  display  in 
your  classroom  using  the  information  you  received. 

4.  Construct  a  physical  relief  map  in  clay  of  either  Greece  or  Phoenicia.  This 
map  should  show  mountain  ranges,  river  systems,  coastal  plains,  and  pla¬ 
teaus.  Prepare  a  simple  scale  which  shows  distances  and  heights  above 
sea  level. 


Was  It  Necessary  for 
Man  to  Develop  Rules? 


NEW  WORDS 


organized  (OR-guh-nizd) — planned,  arranged 
survive  (sur-VIVE) — to  go  on  living 
establish  (es-TAB-lish) — to  fix  firmly 
standard  (STAN-durd) — a  certain  level  of  excellence 


The  radio  reporter  said, 

“This  traffic  jam  was  the  worst  jam  the  city  ever  had. 
Every  street  was  completely  filled  with  cars.  Nothing 
was  able  to  move.  There  were  many  serious  accidents. 
At  least  35  people  were  killed.  Hundreds  were  injured. 
Police  and  fire  engines  could  not  get  through.  The  mayor 
declared  a  state  of  emergency.  He  demanded  an  investi¬ 
gation  to  find  out  why  the  entire  traffic-signal  system  had 
failed.” 

“I’m  glad  we  didn’t  go  for  a  drive  today,”  Mrs.  Mendez 
told  her  husband. 

“Yes,  it’s  a  shame  that  people  can’t  use  their  brains. 
When  the  drivers  saw  that  the  traffic  lights  weren’t  working, 
why  didn’t  they  just  drive  more  carefully?”  said  Mr.  Mendez. 

“I  wonder  if  this  proves  that  we  can’t  survive  if  we  don’t 
have  rules,”  Mrs.  Mendez  replied  sadly. 

Can  a  society  exist  without  rules? 
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Primitive  man  did  not  live  in  an  organized  community.  He 
had  no  rules  because  they  were  not  necessary.  Only  the  rules  of 
nature  limited  his  freedom.  He  killed  animals  when  he  needed 
food.  He  fought  for  survival.  He  was  free  to  satisfy  his  needs 
as  best  he  could.  You  might  think  he  had  much  more  freedom 
than  man  has  today.  Among  his  freedoms  were  the  freedoms 
to  starve  or  to  die  from  disease.  He  also  had  the  freedom  to 
be  killed  by  an  animal  or  another  man.  When  man  learned 
to  live  in  small  communities,  he  did  so  because  it  would  make 
life  easier  for  himself.  When  man  became  part  of  a  com¬ 
munity,  he  gained  certain  advantages  from  this  community. 
But  he  also  had  to  give  up  some  of  his  freedoms.  He  could 
not  kill  whenever  he  wished.  He  could  not  take  from  others. 
He  had  to  obey  certain  rules. 

Rules  helped  man  to  survive.  Early  civilizations  learned 
that  quickly.  Some  of  the  more  important  rules  of  society  pro¬ 
tect  our  freedoms.  For  example,  “Thou  shall  not  kill.”  This 
commandment  goes  back  to  Biblical  history.  Man  had  to  have 
limits  on  his  freedoms.  If  he  could  kill  whomever  and  when¬ 
ever  he  wanted,  he  would  destroy  himself.  “Thou  shall  honor 
thy  parents,”  is  another  rule.  If  parents  aren’t  listened  to,  how 
will  the  children  learn?  This,  too,  was  meant  to  prevent  man 
from  destroying  himself. 

How  can  rules  guarantee  that  man  will  survive? 


Society  needed  to  protect  property  rights,  also.  This  means 
that  you  have  the  right  to  own  personal  property.  A  house,  a 
cow,  a  plow,  and  even  land  are  considered  property.  If  man 
couldn’t  own  and  protect  his  home  and  his  possessions,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  continue  living.  Another  person  cannot 
take  your  home.  If  someone  attempts  to  steal  your  property, 
he  is  violating  your  property  rights.  You  own  the  cow,  the 
plow,  or  the  land.  No  one  has  the  right  to  take  it  from  you 
without  good  reason. 

Early  civilizations  recognized  the  importance  of  property 
rights  as  well  as  personal  rights.  It  was  customary  for  people 
to  buy  and  sell  land,  even  in  the  days  of  the  Phoenicians 
and  the  Greeks.  During  Medieval  times,  property  was  often 
given  in  return  for  service  to  a  lord. 

Business  also  has  its  rules  and  regulations.  Merchants 
organized  guilds  (GILDS)  to  pass  judgment  on  the  ability  of 
young  people  to  enter  a  trade.  Articles  produced  by  crafts¬ 
men  were  examined  to  insure  good  quality  and  workmanship. 
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The  standards  were  established  by  the  guild  members.  Busi¬ 
nessmen  today  also  operate  under  rules  and  regulations.  Busi¬ 
nessmen  who  cheat  the  people  they  do  business  with  are 
usually  reported  by  these  people  or  by  other  businessmen. 
When  violations  of  business  laws  are  discovered,  the  accused 
may  be  brought  to  trial  and  be  punished.  People,  themselves, 
must  be  willing  to  help  their  governments  by  reporting  viola¬ 
tions  of  rules  and  laws. 

Historians  can  often  learn  much  about  a  society  by 
studying  its  rules.  In  the  next  chapter,  you  will  learn  about 
Hammurabi  and  his  code  of  laws.  You  can  learn  much 
about  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Babylonia  by  studying  about 
Hammurabi  and  his  code. 

Early  man  learned  how  important  it  is  to  live  by  rules 
and  laws.  Modern  man  has  learned  this,  too. 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook, 
society 

property  rights 
insure 
violations 
survive 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  In  your  notebook,  write  whether  each  state¬ 
ment  is  True  or  False  based  upon  what  you  read  in  this  chapter. 

1.  Man  needed  rules  to  protect  himself. 

2.  Primitive  man  lived  in  an  organized  society. 

3.  The  rules  of  nature  limited  the  freedom  of  primitive  man. 

4.  Man  gained  advantages  when  he  became  part  of  a  community. 

5.  Man  does  not  need  the  right  to  own  personal  property. 

6.  Property  can  be  taken  from  you  if  there  is  a  good  reason. 

7.  Businessmen  don’t  need  any  rules. 

8.  We  can  learn  about  a  society  by  studying  its  rules. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  If  you  and  your  friends  were  going  to  start  a  club,  what  rules  do  you  think 
you  would  need? 

2.  Why  would  man  be  willing  to  give  up  some  freedoms  to  live  under  rules? 

3.  Can  a  society  destroy  itself  because  of  its  rules?  Explain. 

4.  What  can  historians  learn  about  a  society  from  its  rules? 

IV.  Cartoon  Interpretation: 

1.  What  type  of  rights  did  Big  Bad  John  violate? 

a.  Property  rights 

b.  Personal  rights 

c.  Business  trusts 

2.  If  you  caught  and  shot  Big  Bad  John,  have  you  violated  any  of  his  rights? 
Explain. 

3.  Sheriff  Walker  captures  Big  Bad  John.  He  takes  his  wallet  and  his  money 
and  locks  him  in  jail.  Has  he  violated  any  of  Big  Bad  John’s  rights?  Explain. 

4.  Big  Bad  John  is  caught  and  tried.  He  is  found  guilty  and  hanged.  Did  so¬ 
ciety  protect  his  legal  rights?  Explain. 

5.  If  Big  Bad  John  can  show  a  receipt  for  the  purchase  of  the  cattle,  is  he 
guilty  of  rustling?  What  is  his  proof  of  purchase? 


’  REWARD  $10,000.  ~ 


FOR  INFORMATION  LEADING 
TO  THE  CAPTURE  OF 


BIS  BAD  JOHN 

WANTED  FOR  CATTLE  RUSTLING  { 

~—~r  ■ 
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What  Do  Hammurabi  and 
His  Code  Tell  Us  about 
Babylonian  Civilization? 


Hammurabi’s  code  is  carved  into  this 
slab  of  rock. 


NEW  WORDS 

cuneiform  (kew-NEE-uh-form) — wedge-shaped  writing 

scroll  (SKROLE) — a  roll  of  paper  with  writing  on  it 

reform  (ree-FORM) — make  better 

tenant  (TEN-unt) — one  who  pays  rent  to  use  land  or 
housing 

dike — a  dam,  a  hill  of  earth  to  prevent  flooding 


Diary  of  an  Archeologist 

Sunday,  April  5,  1902 
Piece  by  piece,  I  carefully  removed  three  slabs  of  black  rock. 
We  had  found  them  during  our  last  dig.  Several  of  my  friends 
and  I  had  been  on  an  archeological  dig  in  Susa,  the  capital 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Elam.  Elam  is  in  the  Fertile  Crescent. 
I  began  placing  these  pieces  of  stone  together.  They  formed 
a  block  nearly  2.5  m  in  height.  Each  slab  of  rock  was  covered 
with  strange  wedge-shaped  markings.  These  symbols  were 
known  as  cuneiform  writing.  It  was  my  job  to  try  to  understand 
what  these  symbols  meant. 

I  brushed  away  the  dust  that  had  gathered  on  the  top  of 
the  block.  I  noticed  a  drawing  of  a  sun  god  handing  a  scroll 
to  a  man.  This  man  must  have  been  King  Hammurabi,  who 
ruled  Babylonia  around  1750  B.C.  The  King  was  being  given 
a  list  or  code  of  two  hundred  eighty-two  laws  for  Babylonia. 
I  suddenly  realized  what  a  wonderful  discovery  I  had  made. 
Up  until  this  time  we  knew  very  little  about  the  ancient  people 
of  Babylonia  and  how  they  lived.  Now  we  would  find  out. 
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Monday,  April  6,  1902 
I  went  to  speak  with  some  of  my  friends.  From  the  evi¬ 
dence  we  had,  King  Hammurabi  felt  that  many  of  the  laws 
of  the  land  were  not  fair  to  all  of  the  people.  He  tried  to  re¬ 
form  them.  After  many  months  of  careful  study,  Hammurabi 
wrote  an  entirely  new  code  of  laws.  He  believed  that  these 
new  laws  would  be  fair. 

Why  were  reformed  laws  important  to  Hammurabi? 


Tuesday,  April  7,  1902 

I  returned  to  my  office  early  this  morning  to  study  the 
cuneiform  writing  on  the  rocks  once  again. 

“If  a  man  has  destroyed  the  eye  of  a  noble,  they  shall 
destroy  his  eye.” 

“If  he  has  destroyed  the  eye  of  a  commoner,  he  shall  pay 
one  mina  of  silver.” 

“If  he  has  destroyed  the  eye  of  a  slave,  he  shall  pay  half 
his  value.” 

To  my  surprise  I  learned  that  Babylonian  society  was 
made  up  of  three  separate  classes,  or  groups  of  people.  In 
addition  to  the  king  and  his  family,  the  upper  classes  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  land-owning  nobility  and  the  temple  priests.  The 
nobles  usually  served  as  tax  collectors,  military  leaders, 
judges,  and  government  officials.  They  were  very  rich  people. 
Their  wealth  came  from  the  sale  of  crops  from  their  land.  They 
also  received  salaries  and  gifts  from  the  king. 

The  second  group  was  known  as  commoners.  This  class 
included  the  tenant-farmers.  It  was  their  job  to  work  the  land 
for  the  nobles.  Also  in  this  class  were  the  merchants,  crafts¬ 
men,  doctors,  builders,  and  hired  workers.  This  group  paid 
most  of  the  taxes  for  roads,  temples,  and  irrigation  canals. 

At  the  bottom  were  the  slaves.  These  were  people  who 
had  been  captured  in  war.  Some  slaves  were  people  who  could 
not  pay  their  debts.  They  did  all  the  hard  work.  They  were 
considered  property.  They  could  be  sold,  and  even  put  to 
death,  if  their  master  so  wished.  Slaves  could  purchase  their 
freedom  by  borrowing  from  the  temple  or  by  acquiring  land. 
Sometimes  a  kindly  master  might  free  a  slave  for  long  and 
faithful  service.  Slavery  was  not  inherited;  a  slave’s  child  did 
not  automatically  become  a  slave. 


A  Babylonian  clay  tablet  about  4,000 
years  old.  It  was  made  by  a  school¬ 
boy  learning  to  write. 


Wednesday,  April  8,  1902 
“If  a  man  has  not  kept  his  dike  strong,  and  it  breaks, 
and  the  waters  flood  another’s  land,  the  man  whose  dike  has 
broken  shall  restore  the  corn  he  has  caused  to  be  lost.” 

My  studies  showed  that  the  main  occupation  of  the 
Babylonians  was  farming.  Many  of  the  farmers  used  stone  hoes 
and  wooden  plows  to  cultivate  the  land.  They  were  required 
by  law  to  care  for  dikes  and  canals.  The  dikes  and  canals  were 
built  to  control  flooding.  They  also  carried  water  to  the 
fields  where  it  was  needed.  Some  crops  grown  on  these  farms 
were  corn,  sesame,  wheat,  barley,  dates,  fruits,  and  nuts.  Sheep 
and  cattle  were  also  raised. 

Friday,  April  10,  1902 
“If  a  merchant  has  given  to  an  agent  corn,  wool,  oil,  or 
any  sort  of  goods  to  trade  with,  the  agent  shall  write  down 
the  money  value,  and  shall  return  that  to  the  merchant.” 

Last  night,  I  learned  something  about  the  system  of  trade 
in  Babylonia.  The  Babylonians  carried  on  a  lively  trade  with 
other  city-states.  They  grew  and  produced  more  goods  than 
they  needed  for  themselves.  They  used  this  surplus,  or  extra 
amount,  to  help  them  get  the  things  they  needed.  They  ex¬ 
changed  such  items  as  grain,  wool,  and  oil  for  wood,  jewels, 
and  stone. 


Why  was  trade  important  to  the  Babylonians? 
How  does  Hammurabi’s  Code  help  us  understand 
Babylonian  civilization? 


I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook, 
code 
reform 
surplus 
class 
scroll 
just 
tenant 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you  read 
in  this  chapter. 

1.  The  main  idea  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe: 

a.  the  civilization  of  the  Babylonians. 

b.  the  discovery  of  the  Code  of  Hammurabi. 

c.  justice  in  Babylonia. 
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2.  The  purpose  of  the  first  two  paragraphs  is  to  describe: 

a.  how  Hammurabi  created  his  empire. 

b.  the  work  an  archeologist  does  after  he  uncovers  an  artifact. 

c.  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians. 

3.  The  king  received  his  powers  from  the: 

a.  people. 

b.  gods. 

c.  nobles. 

4.  The  Babylonians  were  one  of  the  first  to  develop: 

a.  a  written  code  of  laws. 

b.  a  republic. 

c.  a  monotheistic  religion. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  What  were  the  advantages  to  Hammurabi  in  reforming  the  laws? 

2.  How  did  the  archeologist  know  that  there  were  different  classes  of  people 
in  Babylonia? 

3.  How  does  a  surplus  of  goods  lead  to  trade? 

4.  What  effect  does  trade  have  on  how  people  live? 

5.  What  does  Hammurabi’s  Code  tell  us  about  Babylonian  civilization? 

IV.  Developing  Map  Skills:  Study  the  map  carefully.  Choose  the  correct 
answer. 

_ Empire  of  Hammurabi 

.  Fertile  crescent 

*  Capital  City 

1.  All  of  the  following  city-states  were  conquered  by  Hammurabi  except 

(a)  Assur  (b)  Nineveh  (c)  Susa. 

2.  The  desert  surrounds  the  Fertile  Crescent  on  the  (a)  north  (b)  east 
(c)  south. 

3.  The  Fertile  Crescent  extends  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  (a)  the  Nile  River 

(b)  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (c)  Babylon. 

4.  The  capital  of  Hammurabi’s  empire  was  (a)  Assur  (b)  Nineveh  (c)  Babylon. 

5.  Babylonian  traders  who  wished  to  trade  with  the  people  of  Egypt  had  to 
travel  (a)  northeasterly  (b)  southwesterly  (c)  southeasterly. 

6.  All  of  these  rivers  were  important  to  the  Babylonian  farmers  except  the 
(a)  Nile  (b)  Tigris  (c)  Euphrates. 
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The  Old  Testament 
Is  It  History? 


MEW  WORDS 

preserve  (pree-ZURV) — save 

exile  (EG-zile) — to  force  someone  to  leave  his  country 
monotheism  (MON-o-thee-izm) — belief  in  one  God 


The  people  known  as  the  Hebrews,  or  Israelites,  had  a  great 
effect  upon  the  civilization  of  the  western  world. 

The  Hebrews  settled  in  the  region  just  west  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Jordan  River.  Archeologists  believe  that  the  He¬ 
brews  were  nomads  who  stopped  wandering  and  became 
farmers.  They  made  this  change  some  time  around  the  year 
2000  B.C. 

Their  land  was  on  a  natural  corridor  between  Egypt  and 
the  empires  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  Traders  would  pass 
through  their  land  on  the  way  to  or  from  Egypt.  But  it  was 
also  an  easy  route  for  foreign  invaders.  The  Hebrews  lived  in 
fear  of  these  armies.  They  wanted  to  preserve  their  own  cus¬ 
toms  and  religious  beliefs.  By  standing  up  to  their  powerful 
neighbors,  they  showed  great  courage  and  endurance. 

Do  you  see  any  similarities  between  the  Hebrews 
of  2000  B.C.  and  the  Israelis  of  today? 


Today  we  know  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  before  Christ, 
many  Israelites  were  carried  off  to  Egypt  to  become  slaves.  In 
the  eleventh  century  B.C.,  they  must  have  had  fights  with  the 
Philistines  (FIL-us-teens).  The  Philistines  lived  in  the  cities 
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along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury  B.C.,  their  kingdom  grew  wealthy  from  the  trade  between 
the  seaports  of  Tyre  (TIRE)  and  the  Red  Sea.  This  wealth 
was  the  result  of  the  excellent  leadership  of  King  Solomon. 
But  soon  terror  was  to  strike  again.  The  Assyrians  (uh-SEER- 
ee-uns)  from  the  east  overran  their  kingdom.  In  the  seventh 
century  B.C.,  Nebuchadnezzar  forced  many  Israelites  into 
exile  in  Babylon  for  almost  fifty  years.  Upon  their  return  to 
Jerusalem,  the  Israelites’  capital  city,  a  great  thing  happened. 

The  Israelites  decided  to  collect  the  manuscripts  of  their 
religious  teachings  and  to  write  them  in  a  book.  This  is  the 
Old  Testament  of  the  Bible. 

Why  is  the  Old  Testament  important  to  us  today? 


The  Hebrews  believed  in  one  God.  This  is  called  mono¬ 
theism.  This  belief  spread  and  was  to  have  a  lasting  effect  on 


A  thirteenth  century  European  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  Judgment  of  Solomon. 
Two  women  claimed  the  same  baby. 
What  did  Solomon  suggest? 
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This  is  an  ancient  Bible.  Did  it  re¬ 
cord  myths  or  history? 


man.  The  Christian  Church  was  formed  much  later.  It  accepted 
the  Old  Testament  and  added  to  it.  Soon  the  Old  Testament 
was  translated  into  Greek  and  Latin.  Later,  it  was  translated 
into  every  written  language. 

The  Old  Testament  is  made  up  of  many  books  written 
at  different  periods  of  time.  As  you  read  each  of  these  books, 
you  will  notice  that  the  ideas  and  attitudes  as  well  as  the  style 
of  writing  changes.  This  is  because  each  book  was  written 
by  a  different  person. 

The  Old  Testament  has  many  exciting  stories.  There  are 
heroes  in  battle,  villains,  history,  and  beautiful  poetry.  And 
there  is  good  advice  about  day-to-day  living. 

But  can  we  accept  the  Old  Testament  as  truth?  Is  it 
history?  Here  are  just  a  few  examples: 

The  Bible  says,  “And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  people 
heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  people  shouted  a 
great  shout,  that  the  walls  fell  down  flat.  And  the  people  went 
up  into  the  city,  and  they  took  the  city  .  .  .  and  they  burned  the 
city  with  fire  and  all  that  was  therein.” 

This  is  the  story  of  Joshua  and  how  he  destroyed  the  city 
of  Jericho.  Archeologists  have  discovered  the  ruins  of  the  city. 
They  found  evidence  of  fierce  fires  and  crushed  stone.  They 
also  have  learned  that  the  city  lies  in  an  earthquake  zone. 

After  Moses  took  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt,  he  sent 
scouts  out.  “And  Moses  sent  them  to  spy  out  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  said  unto  them,  get  you  up  this  way  southward, 
and  go  up  into  the  mountain  and  see  the  land.  .  .  .” 

The  scouts  came  back  with  samples  of  fruit,  especially 
one  huge  bunch  of  grapes  which  they  said  came  from  the 
Brook  of  Eshcol.  Brook  of  Eshcol  means  Valley  of  Grapes 
and  it  is  southwest  of  Hebron.  Even  today  the  area  is  rich  in 
grapes.  Bunches  of  grapes  from  ten  to  12  pounds  are  not  un¬ 
common  today. 

“Whosoever  getteth  up  the  gutter  and  smiteth  the 
Jebusites.  .  . 

This  tells  the  secret  of  how  King  David  was  able  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  stronghold  city  of  Jerusalem.  David’s  soldiers 
sneaked  into  the  city  through  a  secret  passage  from  a  spring. 
The  word  “gutter”  means  a  shaft  or  channel.  This  shaft  was 
discovered  in  1867  and  leads  from  the  fountain  to  inside  the 
city’s  walls. 

Do  these  examples  help  to  answer  the  question: 


Is  the  Old  Testament  history? 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

nomad 

endurance 

monotheism 

exile 

II.  Did  You  Understand? 

1.  How  did  the  Hebrews’  belief  in  one  God  have  a  lasting  effect  on  man? 

2.  Why  do  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  many  different  writing  styles? 

3.  Why  did  the  Hebrews  have  problems  preserving  their  customs  and  religious 
beliefs? 

4.  When  did  the  Israelites  decide  to  put  their  religious  teachings  in  a  book? 

5.  What  evidence  do  we  have  that  the  stories  in  the  Old  Testament  are  true? 

6.  How  did  the  Hebrews  affect  the  civilization  of  the  western  world? 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  How  can  a  historian  use  the  Bible? 

2.  Why  did  cities  develop? 

3.  How  can  geography  decide  whether  you  will  live  peacefully  or  at  war? 

4.  Today  we  count  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era.  Why? 

5.  What  was  the  advantage  of  worshiping  one  God? 

IV.  Crossword  Puzzle:  Use  these  words  to  complete  this  puzzle  in  your 
notebook. 

courage 

villains 

endurance 

manuscripts 

exile 

testament 
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T  otalitarianism 
in  Sparta 


NEW  WORDS 

unrest  (un-REST) — uneasiness 


service  (SUR-vis) — duty  performed 


totalitarianism  (to-tal-uh-TAIR-ee-uh-nizm) — a  form  of 
government  which  completely  controls  and  permits 
no  one  to  disagree 


“You  helots  (HEL-utz),  you  slaves,  will  never  learn,”  said 
Leonidas.  “You  are  more  fortunate  than  even  we  Spartans.  You 
can  work  the  land  anyway  you  please.  You  can  marry  which¬ 
ever  slave  you  wish.  You  are  also  given  your  own  home.  You 
can  never  be  sold  to  anyone  else.  What  could  be  better? 
We  ask  very  little  from  you  in  return.  All  you  must  do  is  send 
us  most  of  what  you  grow.  And  since  serving  in  our  army  is 
such  a  great  honor,  why  complain?  You  know  that  no  one  is 
really  ever  free  in  Sparta.  We  all  must  do  what  we  are  told.” 

What  kind  of  society  is  Sparta? 


“I  cannot  believe  that  the  government  tells  Spartans  what  they 
can  and  cannot  do,”  said  Lyander. 

“They  control  everyone  who  lives  in  Sparta— slave,  free¬ 
man,  and  Spartan.  No  one  can  escape,”  Leonidas  said. 

Leonidas  told  Lyander  to  sit  down.  Then  he  carefully 
looked  to  see  if  anyone  was  spying  on  them.  When  he  was  sure 
that  it  was  safe,  he  began  to  talk. 

“In  Sparta  there  are  three  classes.  At  the  top  are  the  Spar¬ 
tans.  Our  fathers  long  ago  conquered  this  land  and  made 
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your  fathers  slaves.  Ever  since  that  time  we  have  struggled  to 
keep  what  we  have  won.  That  is  why  we  are  trained  to  be 
soldiers.  And  that  is  why  you  are  not  allowed  to  better  your¬ 
selves.  No  Spartan  is  permitted  to  engage  in  the  making  or 
trading  of  goods.  Such  work  makes  people  soft  and  weak.  Be¬ 
cause  we  need  these  goods,  we  do  allow  the  class  of 
freemen  to  do  this.  Of  course,  there  is  not  much  trade.  We  do 
not  allow  people  from  the  outside  to  enter  Sparta.  We  do  not 
want  them  to  bring  in  their  ideas.  They  will  create  unrest 
among  the  people.  The  only  important  idea  is  that  of  service 
or  duty  to  the  State.  That  is  all  our  people  have  to  know.” 

Can  a  government  really  stop  the  spread  of  ideas? 

“As  I  said  earlier,  our  lives  are  controlled  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  from  the  moment  we  are  born.  The  Spartan  baby  is  taken 
by  his  parents  to  be  examined  by  the  leaders  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  If  it  is  healthy,  it  is  sent  home  with  its  parents.  If  there 
is  anything  wrong  with  it,  it  is  taken  from  its  parents  and 
killed. 

“Boys  are  taken  from  their  homes  when  they  are  seven. 
They  are  sent  to  a  camp  to  be  educated.  A  boy  is  taught  to  be 
a  soldier.  He  does  learn  some  reading  or  writing.  But  it  is 
not  too  important  whether  he  masters  it  or  not.  What  is  im¬ 
portant  is  that  he  learns  to  be  a  good  soldier.” 

Would  you  like  to  have  lived  in  Sparta? 

“He  learns  to  be  brave,  tough,  and  obedient.  When  he  is  twenty, 
he  joins  the  army.  He  must  marry  when  he  reaches  thirty.  If 
he  fails  to  do  so,  he  is  severely  punished.  Most  of  his  life  is 
spent  fighting  in  the  service  of  Sparta.  If  he  lives  to  the  age  of 
sixty,  he  gains  his  release  from  the  army. 

“Spartan  girls  receive  the  same  tough  training.  They  are 
taught  to  be  brave  and  to  raise  strong  boys  for  the  army.  They 
are  proud  to  have  their  sons  die  for  Sparta.” 

Is  your  training  or  the  training 
the  Spartan  children  receive  better? 

“Our  government  is  controlled  by  a  committee  of  five  men. 
They  are  called  ephors  (EE-forz).  They  see  to  it  that  everyone 
does  what  he  is  told.  We  do  have  an  Assembly,  which  makes 
all  laws.  All  citizens  who  are  over  thirty  years  old  are  mem- 
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bers.  Our  men  are  always  fighting  or  training  for  war,  so  the 
Assembly  does  not  do  much.  The  Senate  suggests  what  laws 
the  Assembly  should  make.  Its  members  must  be  over  sixty 
years  old.  There  are  twenty-eight  senators.  We  also  have  two 
kings.  They  are  in  charge  of  the  court  and  command  our 
armies.” 

How  is  the  Spartan  government  different  from  ours? 


“So  you  see,  Lyander,  you  are  not  missing  much  by  being  a 
slave.  Don’t  feel  sorry  for  yourself.  Be  glad  you  are  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  greater  glory  of  our  State.  Many  years  ago, 
my  mother  told  me  to  return  holding  my  shield,  or  on  it.  That 
pretty  much  sums  up  life  in  Sparta.” 

What  do  you  think  Leonidas’  mother  meant? 


Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 

notebook. 

totalitarian 

service 

slave 

freeman 

contribute 

helot 

Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you  read 
in  this  chapter. 

A.  1.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe: 

a.  why  the  Spartans  were  not  interested  in  trade. 

b.  why  Sparta  was  considered  a  totalitarian  state. 

c.  how  slaves  lived  in  Ancient  Greece. 

2.  The  Spartans  needed  slaves  to: 

a.  carry  on  trade. 

b.  teach  them  to  read  and  write. 

c.  raise  food  for  them. 

3.  All  of  the  following  are  true  about  a  totalitarian  state  except: 

a.  the  need  for  a  strong  army 

b.  the  use  of  secret  police  to  spy  on  its  people 

c.  the  people  decide  for  themselves  what  they  want  to  do 

4.  Spartan  boys  were  trained  to  be: 

a.  lawyers. 

b.  athletes. 

c.  soldiers. 
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B.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree?  Give  reasons  for  your  answers. 

1.  The  Spartans  were  able  to  control  Sparta  because  they  outnumbered  the 
other  people  living  there. 

2.  The  freemen  had  the  same  rights  as  the  Spartans. 

3.  Spartan  girls  were  taught  the  use  of  weapons  and  given  physical  exer¬ 
cise  in  school. 

4.  All  citizens  were  required  to  enter  the  military. 

5.  Spartan  men  and  women  were  not  expected  to  marry. 

6.  The  Spartans  encouraged  trade  with  other  countries. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Why  might  you  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  type  of  education  offered 
in  Sparta? 

2.  It  has  been  said  that,  by  trying  to  enslave  the  people  of  Sparta,  the  Spar¬ 
tans  also  made  slaves  of  themselves.  What  do  you  think  this  statement 
means? 

3.  Can  government  really  stop  the  spread  of  ideas? 

4.  Do  people  have  a  duty  to  their  government  or  does  their  government  have 
a  duty  to  them? 

IV.  Developing  Ideas  and  Skills:  Study  the  following  map  carefully.  Then 
answer  the  questions. 

1.  Why  didn’t  the  Spartans  have  to  depend  upon  trade  for  their  food  supply? 

2.  How  did  the  geographic  features  of  the  region  lead  the  Spartans  to  rely 
more  on  an  army,  rather  than  a  navy,  to  defend  their  land? 
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Democracy  in  Athens 


NJEW  WORDS 


constitution  (kon-stuh-TOO-shun) — the  basic  law  on 
which  a  society  is  organized 

democracy  (dee-MOK-ruh-see) — a  government  in  which 
the  people  rule 

majority  (muh-JAR-uh-tee) — most,  more  than  half 
dictatorship  (dik-TAY-tur-ship) — rule  by  one  person 


This  is  the  Acropolis  in  Athens  to¬ 
day.  Democracy  began  here. 


It  was  a  typical  autumn  morning  in  Athens.  It  was  sunny 
and  quite  cool.  I,  Cato  (KAY-to),  watched  the  people  of  Ath¬ 
ens  climb  the  hill  where  the  government  of  Athens  met.  There 
must  have  been  over  three  thousand  people  there.  They 
were  seated  on  stone  benches.  As  I  took  my  seat,  there  was  a 
great  roar  from  the  crowd.  They  were  all  standing  and  clap¬ 
ping.  A  gray-haired  man  dressed  in  a  white  robe  walked 
slowly  toward  the  center  of  the  hill.  I  turned  to  the  man  seated 
next  to  me  and  said,  “Who  is  that  man?  Is  he  your  king?” 

The  man  looked  at  me  with  surprise.  “You  must  be  a 
stranger  here,”  he  replied.  “He  is  our  leading  citizen.  We 
have  no  king.  There  is  no  one  better  than  another  here  in 
Athens.  We  are  all  equal.” 

“I  wonder  if  I  might  speak  to  him?  I  should  like  to  learn 
about  your  government.  Do  I  have  to  get  permission  to  do 
this?” 

“Pericles  (PER-i-kleez)  will  be  quite  happy  to  speak  to 
you  after  the  meeting.  He  will  be  pleased  to  tell  you  about  our 
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government.  He  believes  that  Athens  is  the  school  for  all 
of  Hellas  (Greece).” 

Pericles  began  to  speak.  “Our  government  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  our  neighbors.  Our  constitution  does  not 
copy  the  laws  of  other  city-states.  There,  the  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  people.  They  think  that  they  are  better  than 
others.  Here,  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  all  the  people.  We 
are  a  democracy.  Everyone  is  equal.  It  does  not  matter  to 
which  class  a  person  belongs.  We  are  only  concerned  that  he 
care  about  his  city  and  how  it  is  governed.  It  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  whether  you  are  rich  or  poor.  All  men  are  entitled 
to  make  the  laws  which  rule  them. 

“We  respect  those  whom  we  choose  to  rule  us.  We  obey 
the  laws  which  our  fellow  citizens  make.  All  the  citizens  have 
a  responsibility  to  Athens.  They  must  be  ready  and  able  to 
serve  her  whenever  they  are  asked.  We  regard  those  who 
neglect  their  duties  as  useless.” 

What  does  this  speech  tell  us  about  a  democracy? 


Why  did  Pericles  want  Athens  to  be 
a  school  for  all  of  Greece? 


I  arrived  at  the  platform  just  as  Pericles  reached  the  bottom 
step.  “That  was  a  wonderful  speech.  I  am  sure  it  gave  the 
people  great  courage.” 

“Thank  you,”  replied  Pericles.  “Who  are  you?  I  have  not 
seen  you  before.” 

“My  name  is  Cato,  sir.  I  come  from  Macedonia  (mas-uh- 
DO-nee-ya),  located  far  to  the  north.  I  have  traveled  many 
kilometres  to  learn  about  your  government.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
have  a  few  minutes  of  your  time?” 

“I  will  be  most  happy  to  speak  to  you,”  replied  Pericles. 

“You  mentioned  that  the  people  of  Athens  run  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  How  do  they  do  it?” 


Why  did  the  citizens  of  Athens  have 
a  responsibility  toward  their  govern¬ 
ment? 
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Why  were  large  meeting  places  so 
important  to  the  Athenians? 


“Our  lawmaking  body  is  called  the  Assembly.  It  meets 
once  a  month.  All  the  citizens  of  Athens  who  are  eighteen 
years  or  older  are  expected  to  attend.  If  they  do  not  attend, 
they  are  fined.  There  is  no  excuse  for  absence,  since  they  are 
paid  to  serve.  At  these  meetings,  any  citizen  may  speak  about 
anything  he  feels  is  important.  The  citizens  decide  what  laws 
are  needed.  They  vote  by  raising  their  hands.  A  majority  vote 
of  those  attending  decides  the  issue.” 

Who  is  responsible  for  making  our  laws  today? 


Pericles  continued,  “Each  year  the  Assembly  elects  ten  gen¬ 
erals.  One  of  them  is  chosen  commander-in-chief.  That  is  my 
present  title.  The  generals  are  in  charge  of  the  army  and 
navy.  They  defend  the  city  and  make  war.  They  decide  what 
is  to  be  done  in  times  of  war.” 

“What  is  to  prevent  one  of  these  generals  from  using 
the  army  to  seize  control  of  the  government?” 

“We  have  no  fear  of  a  dictatorship,”  answered  Pericles. 
“The  generals  know  that  they  must  obey  the  Assembly.  They 
cannot  even  make  war  without  the  approval  of  the  Assembly. 
If  they  are  suspected  of  wanting  too  much  power,  they  can  be 
exiled.  No  one  wants  to  be  forced  to  leave  his  city  and  live 
elsewhere.” 

The  citizens  of  Athens  took  an  active  role  in  their  govern¬ 
ment.  They  made  the  laws  by  which  they  lived.  They  also 
chose  the  officials  who  governed  them.  Yet,  the  majority  of 
the  people  living  in  Athens  were  not  considered  citizens.  This 
was  because  they  were  either  foreigners,  or  women,  or  slaves. 
Athenian  democracy  was  a  great  improvement  over  any  other 
system  of  government  at  this  time.  But  I  wondered  whether 
there  could  be  a  government  where  there  would  be  no  slavery 
and  all  men  and  women  could  take  part. 


I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook, 
democracy 
dictatorship 
constitution 
responsibility 
exile 
majority 
foreigner 
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II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you  read 
in  this  chapter. 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe: 

a.  justice  in  Athens. 

b.  how  democracy  worked  in  Athens. 

c.  the  rule  of  Pericles. 

2.  According  to  Pericles,  Athens  was  a  democracy  because: 

a.  power  was  in  the  hands  of  its  citizens. 

b.  slavery  was  forbidden. 

c.  there  was  no  king. 

3.  All  Athenian  citizens  were  expected  to: 

a.  contribute  money  for  putting  up  buildings. 

b.  take  an  active  role  in  government. 

c.  have  slaves. 

4.  The  best  citizens,  according  to  Pericles,  were  those  who: 

a.  took  part  in  their  government. 

b.  fought  in  the  army. 

c.  did  what  they  were  told. 

5.  All  of  the  following  were  weaknesses  of  Athenian  democracy  except: 

a.  all  citizens  could  vote 

b.  women  could  not  vote 

c.  slaves  had  no  rights 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  “There  is  no  one  better  than  another  here  in  Athens.”  What  does  this  mean? 

2.  Why  was  Athens  considered  a  school  for  all  of  Greece? 

3.  Why  were  people  who  didn’t  take  part  in  government  considered  useless? 

4.  What  prevented  a  dictatorship  in  Athens? 

5.  What  parts  of  Athenian  life  could  be  considered  undemocratic? 

IV.  Understanding  Charts: 


ATHENS,  450  B.C. 

Adult  male  citizens  with  power  to  vote .  40,000 

Citizens  without  political  power  (women,  children,  some  men)  ....  80,000 

Foreign-born  residents  of  Athens .  80,000 

Slaves  .  250,000 

Total  Population  . 450,000 


Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  following  statements?  Base  your 
answers  on  the  chart  above.  Give  reasons  for  your  answers. 

1.  The  majority  of  the  people  living  in  Athens  had  the  power  to  vote. 

2.  The  Athenians  allowed  people  from  other  countries  to  live  in  their  city. 

3.  All  Athenian  men  could  vote. 

4.  Women  and  children  probably  had  few  rights. 

5.  The  Athenians  believed  in  slavery. 

6.  Athens  had  a  perfect  democracy. 
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Aristocracy  in  Rome 


NEW  WORDS 

wealthy  (WEL-thee) — rich 
consent  (kun-SENT) — approval,  agreement 
debt  (DET) — an  amount  owed 
veto  (VEE-to) — to  forbid 

crisis  (KRI-sis) — a  turning  point  for  better  or  for  worse 


Roman  plebeians.  Why  did  the  ple¬ 
beians  demand  a  share  in  governing 
Rome? 


Dateline:  Rome,  492  B.C. 
An  emergency  meeting  of  the  Senate  has  been  called  today. 
There  is  a  crisis  to  be  solved. 

The  crisis  was  brought  about  when  the  plebeians  (pluh- 
BEE-unz)  left  Rome.  The  plebeians  are  the  common  people. 
They  are  the  craftsmen,  merchants,  and  small  farmers  who 
make  up  Rome’s  lower  class.  They  moved  out  and  settled 
three  miles  from  the  city.  Their  leader  advised  them  that  this 
was  the  best  way  for  them  to  solve  their  dispute  with  the 
patricians  (puh-TRISH-unz).  The  patricians  are  the  wealthy 
landowners  who  make  up  Rome’s  upper  class.  They  call  the 
government  they  control  a  republic.  In  this  type  of  govern¬ 
ment,  a  group  of  people  are  elected  to  make  the  laws  and 
run  the  country.  By  a  group  of  people,  the  patricians  mean 
“the  best  people.”  By  the  “best  people,”  they  mean  themselves. 
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A  government  that  is  run  by  these  wealthy  people  is  called  an 
aristocracy. 

What  would  Pericles  have  thought  about  this  type 
of  government? 


The  Senate  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  government. 
It  has  three  hundred  members  who  are  elected  for  life.  All  of 
the  senators  are  patricians. 

The  Assembly  is  made  up  of  all  the  citizens  of  Rome. 
It  is  controlled  by  the  patricians.  No  law  can  be  approved  by 
the  Assembly  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  patricians  have  established  a  government  which 
works  for  their  benefit.  They  are  not  anxious  to  share  their 
power.  It  is  said  that  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  plebe¬ 
ians  have  left  the  city. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  plebeians  made  the  right  choice 
in  leaving  Rome? 

How  do  some  of  Rome’s  leading  citizens  feel  about  what  has 
happened?  At  the  Forum  (FOR-um),  where  citizens  of  Rome 


The  Roman  Forum.  Do  cities  today 
need  to  have  a  central  meeting  place 
for  its  citizens? 
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How  might  this  patrician  feel  about 
the  plebeians? 


meet  daily  to  discuss  what  is  happening  in  the  city,  people 
were  talking  and  arguing. 

The  first  person  I  spoke  to  was  a  wealthy  businessman 
named  Marcus  Pompey  (MAR-kus  POM-pee).  “Why  the  wor¬ 
ried  look?”  I  asked.  “Don’t  you  think  that  Rome  can  hold 
out  against  its  enemies?” 

“I  am  afraid  not,”  he  said.  “The  plebeians  make  up  the 
bulk  of  our  army.  Without  them  we  are  sure  to  be  defeated.” 

“Do  you  think  the  Senate  will  give  in  to  their  demands?” 

“I  hope  so,”  he  replied.  “I  am  sure  they  know  how  impor¬ 
tant  the  plebeians  are  to  Rome.  They  do  almost  all  the  work  in 
the  city.  Without  them  to  run  the  businesses,  trade  our  goods, 
and  build  our  roads  and  buildings,  Rome  would  find  itself  in  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  It  is  most  important  to  get  them  back.” 

At  this  moment,  a  very  tall  and  distinguished-looking 
gentleman  appeared.  He  was  Quintus  Regulus  (KWIN-tus 
REG-yoo-lus),  one  of  Rome’s  richest  patricians.  He  was  also 
a  senator.  “Tell  me,  Senator,  will  the  Senate  give  in  to  the 
demands  of  the  plebeians?” 

“I  am  afraid  so,”  he  answered  bitterly.  “We  have  no 
other  choice.  Their  demands  are  unreasonable.  They  want 
their  debts  reduced.  They  also  want  the  Senate  to  give  them 
more  rights.  They  ask  that  plebeians  be  made  eligible  to  run 
for  office.  Why,  most  of  them  are  beggars  who  cannot  even 
read  or  write.  It  takes  a  man  with  intelligence,  wealth,  and 
breeding  to  run  a  government.  Finally,  they  ask  for  a  new 
official  to  look  after  plebeian  affairs.  Only  plebeians  can  serve 
in  this  position.  After  all  we  have  done  for  them,  they  make 
these  heavy  demands!  I  just  do  not  understand  what  this  world 
is  coming  to.” 

Why  would  a  patrician  feel  that  these  demands 
were  unreasonable? 


Here  comes  a  messenger  from  the  Senate.  They  are  willing  to 
compromise.  They  will  reduce  plebeian  debts.  They  promise 
to  establish  a  new  office  called  the  Tribune  (TRIB-yoon), 
which  will  look  after  plebeian  affairs.  There  will  be  two  men 
named  to  this  office.  Only  plebeians  will  serve  in  this  position. 
They  will  have  the  power  to  veto  any  laws  that  harm  the 
plebeians.  This  is  not  all  they  wanted,  but  it  is  a  start. 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

republic 

forum 

senate 

aristocracy 

veto 

consent 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you  read 
in  this  chapter. 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe: 

a.  how  the  Romans  built  a  great  empire. 

b.  how  early  Rome  was  governed. 

c.  slavery  in  Rome. 

2.  The  crisis  in  Rome  resulted  from: 

a.  a  dispute  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians. 

b.  an  attack  by  an  enemy. 

c.  a  rise  in  prices. 

3.  The  republic  of  Rome  cannot  be  considered  democratic  because: 

a.  the  consuls  could  veto  decisions  of  the  Senate. 

b.  senators  were  elected  to  life  terms. 

c.  all  the  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians. 

4.  The  republic  was  ruled  for  the  most  part  by  the: 

a.  Senate. 

b.  Tribunes. 

c.  Assembly. 

5.  The  Tribune  would  be  an  important  gain  for  the  plebeians  because  it  would 
have  the  power  to: 

a.  make  the  laws  for  Rome. 

b.  veto  laws  that  might  be  harmful  to  the  plebeians. 

c.  punish  the  patricians. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  The  United  States  is  a  republic.  Do  you  feel  that  our  form  of  government 
is  closer  to  the  government  of  early  Rome  or  ancient  Athens?  Why? 

2.  What  was  the  purpose  of  a  senator  being  elected  for  life? 

3.  Why  weren’t  the  patricians  willing  to  share  their  power? 

4.  What  else  could  the  plebeians  have  done  other  than  leaving  Rome? 

5.  Examine  the  demands  the  plebeians  made.  What  do  they  tell  you  about  life 
in  Rome? 

IV.  Things  To  Do: 

1.  Imagine  that  you  are  a  plebeian  businessman  living  in  492  B.C.  You  have 
been  asked  to  close  your  business,  leave  your  ‘home,  and  move  with  the 
other  plebeians  outside  the  city.  First  decide  whether  or  not  you  would  go. 
Then  write  a  letter  to  a  friend  explaining  your  decision. 

2.  Write  a  newspaper  editorial  commenting  on  the  action  taken  by  the 
plebeians  when  they  left  Rome. 

3.  Write  a  play  of  the  debate  that  took  place  in  the  Senate  over  the  plebeians’ 
demands. 

4.  Draw  a  cartoon  showing  the  plebeian  view  of  the  patrician-run  government 
of  Rome. 
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Justice  in  Babylonia 


Why  did  Hammurabi  post  the  laws 
of  the  land  all  over  the  city? 


NEW  WORDS 

agent  (AY-jent) — one  who  acts  for  another 
justice  (JUS-tis) — dealing  fairly  with  others 
ordeal  (or-DEEL) — a  severe  trial 


The  new  king  of  Egypt  decided  that  it  was  time  to  change  the 
laws  of  his  kingdom.  He  sent  agents  to  different  countries  to 
study  their  laws.  These  agents  were  instructed  to  send  back 
written  reports  of  what  they  had  seen.  One  of  his  agents 
traveled  to  Babylonia.  The  following  is  the  report  he  sent 
back  to  his  king. 

To:  the  King 

From:  Abimilki  (ab-uh-MIL-kee),  your  servant 

There  are  things  going  on  in  this  land  that  are  strange 
to  me.  The  king  of  Babylonia  is  Hammurabi.  He  has  had  the 
laws  of  his  land  written  down.  They  are  posted  all  over  the 
city.  He  wants  his  people  to  know  what  the  laws  are.  The 
king  claims  that  he  did  this  to  prevent  the  strong  from  taking 
unfair  advantage  of  the  weak.  Judges  can  no  longer  twist  the 
laws  in  favor  of  the  rich.  All  of  the  people  are  to  be  treated 
fairly.  I  feel  he  is  making  a  terrible  mistake.  If  the  people 
know  exactly  what  the  laws  are,  they  will  no  longer  respect 
their  superiors.  Once  this  happens  we  will  be  unable  to 
manage  them. 

Do  you  agree? 
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I  decided  to  see  if  justice  was  really  being  carried  out  in 
Babylonia.  I  went  to  a  court  of  law  to  see  how  the  judges 
made  their  decisions. 

The  first  case  I  witnessed  was  a  farmer  named  Nam- 
tar  (NAM-tar).  He  was  accused  of  stealing  a  plow  from  an¬ 
other  farmer  named  Ur-nammu  (ur-NAH-moo).  The  judges 
ordered  that  the  plow  be  brought  before  them.  He  asked  the 
men  to  identify  it.  Upon  examining  it,  both  men  still  claimed 
that  it  belonged  to  them.  The  judges  asked  Namtar  how  he  got 
the  plow.  Namtar  replied  that  he  had  purchased  it  from  a 
man  who  had  since  moved  from  the  city.  One  of  the  judges 
asked,  “Did  anyone  see  you  make  this  purchase?”  Namtar 
answered  that  there  were  some  people  present  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase.  But  he  did  not  know  who  they  were. 

The  judges  now  turned  to  Ur-nammu.  “How  can  you 
prove  that  this  plow  is  yours?” 

“There  are  people  present  in  court  who  can  prove  that 
the  plow  belongs  to  me,”  answered  Ur-nammu. 

“Bring  forth  your  witnesses  so  we  may  hear  what  they 
have  to  say.”  The  witnesses  came  forward.  They  swore  under 
oath  that  the  plow  belonged  to  Ur-nammu. 

The  judges  carefully  examined  all  of  the  evidence.  Nam¬ 
tar  had  not  been  able  to  produce  the  seller  or  witnesses  who 
had  seen  the  sale  take  place.  Ur-nammu  had  produced  wit¬ 
nesses  who  identified  the  property  as  his.  The  judges  de¬ 
cided  that  Namtar  was  a  thief.  The  judges  read  the  law.  “If  a 
man  has  lied  in  a  trial  or  has  not  proved  the  statement  he  has 
made,  he  shall  be  put  to  death.”  He  was  ordered  to  be  put  to 
death  for  the  crime  of  lying  and  stealing.  The  plow  was  re¬ 
turned  to  Ur-nammu. 

Was  justice  carried  out? 


The  second  case  was  a  doctor  accused  of  causing  the  death 
of  one  of  his  patients.  The  patient  had  been  a  wealthy  noble 
who  had  been  seriously  wounded  in  battle.  The  doctor  oper¬ 
ated  on  him  to  try  to  save  his  life.  The  noble  died  during  the 
operation.  Once  again  witnesses  were  brought  forward.  The 
judges  read  the  law.  “If  a  man  has  destroyed  the  eye  of  a 
noble,  they  shall  destroy  his  eye.  If  he  has  broken  the  arm 
or  leg  of  a  noble,  his  arm  or  leg  shall  be  broken.”  The  judges 
decided  that  the  doctor  was  guilty  of  causing  the  noble’s  death. 


A  drawing  of  a  Babylonian  king.  Why 
did  some  people  feel  that  the  laws 
of  Babylon  were  cruel? 
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What  purpose  did  boundary  stones 
serve? 


He  was  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  having  his  hands  cut 

off. 

Was  justice  carried  out? 


In  a  third  case,  Akalar  (AH-kah-lar)  was  accused  by  Gil-gam 
(GIL-gam)  of  practicing  witchcraft.  The  judges  could  not 
decide  whether  or  not  he  was  guilty.  They  ordered  that  he 
undergo  an  ordeal.  He  was  thrown  into  the  Euphrates  River. 
He  did  not  sink.  The  judges  said  that  the  god  of  the  river 
believed  Akalar  to  be  innocent.  Gil-gam  was  then  charged 
with  making  false  statements  in  court.  He  was  sentenced  to 
death. 

Was  justice  carried  out? 

In  my  opinion,  dear  King,  the  laws  of  Babylonia  are  very 
harsh.  They  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  “an  eye  for  an  eye,  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth.”  The  laws  are  cruel.  But  Babylonians 
feel  that  they  serve  a  useful  purpose.  They  help  to  keep  law 
and  order.  No  longer  does  a  person  who  has  been  harmed  seek 
revenge.  This  has  stopped  a  lot  of  bloodshed.  The  government 
punishes  those  accused  of  harming  others.  I  agree  with  this, 
my  Lord.  But  I  wonder  if  there  is  not  a  better  way  to  punish 
those  found  guilty  of  crimes. 

I  close  my  report  to  you.  I  am  your  most  obedient  and 
faithful  servant, 

Abimilki 


An  artist’s  drawing  of  Babylon. 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook, 
justice 
witnesses 
ordeai 
evidence 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you 
read  in  this  chapter. 

1.  The  main  idea  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe: 

a.  a  trial  by  ordeal. 

b.  justice  in  Babylonia. 

c.  the  civilization  of  the  Babylonians. 

2.  Hammurabi  was: 

a.  a  famous  Mesopotamian  judge. 

b.  an  agent  of  the  king  of  Egypt. 

c.  the  ruler  of  Babylonia. 

3.  According  to  Hammurabi,  the  people  who  benefited  most  from  having  a 
written  code  of  laws  were  the: 

a.  nobles. 

b.  common  people. 

c.  priests. 

4.  Abimilki  cautioned  against  the  use  of  a  written  code  of  laws  because  he  felt 
that  the  people  would: 

a.  not  bother  to  read  them. 

b.  want  to  write  their  own  laws. 

c.  no  longer  listen  to  their  superiors. 

5.  A  person  found  guilty  of  stealing  would  most  likely  be: 

a.  fined. 

b.  jailed. 

c.  put  to  death. 

6.  The  laws  of  Babylonia  are  based  on  the  idea  of: 

a.  "might  makes  right.” 

b.  "survival  of  the  fittest.” 

c.  "an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.” 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  "Let  the  punishment  fit  the  crime.”  What  does  this  mean? 

2.  Hammurabi  established  severe  penalties  in  order  to  discourage  crime. 

a.  Do  you  think  he  succeeded?  Explain. 

b.  Does  fear  of  punishment  prevent  a  person  from  committing  a  crime? 

3.  What  actions  might  you  take  to  make  the  law  equal  for  all  in  Babylonia? 

IV.  The  Code  Of  Hammurabi : 

“If  a  son  has  struck  his  father,  his  hand  shall  be  cut  off.” 

“If  a  man  has  destroyed  the  eye  of  a  slave,  he  shall  pay  half  the 
slave’s  value.” 

“If  a  builder  has  built  a  house,  and  it  has  fallen  down  and  caused  the 
death  of  its  owner,  that  builder  shall  be  put  to  death.” 

1.  How  were  children  supposed  to  act  toward  their  parents? 

2.  What  evidence  is  there  in  these  laws  to  show  that  all  Babylonians  were 
not  equal  to  each  other? 

3.  How  was  the  buyer  of  goods  protected? 
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Justice  in  Athens 


N-EW  WORDS 

traitor  (TRAYT-ur) — one  who  helps  the  enemy  of  his 
country 

criticize  (KRIT-uh-size) — to  find  fault 

jury  (JOOR-ee) — a  group  of  persons  who  decide  inno¬ 
cence  or  guilt 

ballot  (BAL-ut) — a  vote 


The  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus 
in  Athens  today. 


The  streets  near  the  Temple  of  Zeus  were  crowded.  Most  of 
the  people  were  hurrying  toward  the  main  square.  They  had 
heard  that  one  of  Athens’  leading  citizens,  Socrates  (SOK- 
ruh-teez),  had  been  arrested.  He  was  to  be  tried  as  a  traitor. 
The  leaders  of  Athens  were  tired  of  Socrates’  speeches.  They 
did  not  like  him  because  he  refused  to  go  along  with  their  deci¬ 
sions.  He  was  forever  criticizing  them.  There  were  many 
things  that  he  did  not  think  were  right.  He  told  people  that 
slavery  was  wrong.  He  felt  that  the  young  people  should  have 
a  say  in  their  government.  He  even  questioned  the  Athenian 
practice  of  worshiping  many  gods.  Many  of  the  young  people 
agreed  with  Socrates.  These  things  angered  and  worried  the 
Athenian  leaders. 

The  new  leader  of  Athens  was  Anytus  (un-NI-tus).  He 
thought  Socrates  was  a  troublemaker.  In  a  speech  before  the 
Assembly,  Anytus  said  that  it  was  wrong  for  anyone  to 
criticize  the  government.  After  all,  Athens  was  a  democracy. 
It  was  a  government  of  the  people.  The  majority  of  the  people 
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made  the  laws.  It  was  the  duty  of  every  Athenian  to  go  along 
with  what  the  majority  had  decided.  No  one  had  the  right  to 
criticize  the  way  things  were  done  in  Athens.  If  a  person 
did  not  like  what  was  going  on  in  Athens,  he  could  leave. 
Everyone  knew  that  Anytus  was  talking  about  Socrates. 

Do  citizens  have  a  right  to  criticize  laws 
they  think  are  unjust? 


There  were  many  young  people  in  the  crowd.  They  were  all 
talking  and  arguing.  Suddenly  a  boy  of  about  eighteen  ran  into 
the  center  of  the  square.  He  was  upset.  In  his  hand  he  carried 
a  piece  of  paper.  He  motioned  the  people  to  stop  talking. 
Everyone  settled  down  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

“Athenians,  Socrates  has  just  been  arrested.” 

“No!  How  could  they  do  such  an  evil  thing?”  shouted 
someone  in  the  crowd.  “All  he  did  was  to  try  to  make  Athens 
a  better  place  to  live.” 

The  young  boy  continued,  “Anytus,  Meletus  (muh-LAY- 
tus),  and  Lycen  (LY-sen),  three  of  our  leading  citizens,  have 
accused  Socrates  of  refusing  to  recognize  our  gods.  They  say  he 
is  stirring  up  the  young  people  to  revolt.  They  have  ordered 
him  to  stand  trial.  If  he  is  found  guilty,  the  penalty  will  be 
death  or  exile.” 

“Good,”  yelled  a  voice  from  the  back  of  the  crowd. 
“He  is  a  troublemaker  and  deserves  to  be  put  to  death.  Any¬ 
one  who  criticizes  the  government  and  its  gods  deserves  that 
penalty.” 

“What  you  say  may  be  true,”  said  another.  “But  first 
he  deserves  a  hearing.  You  cannot  condemn  a  man  without  a 
trial.” 

The  trial  was  held  before  a  jury  of  over  twelve  hundred 
citizens.  Anytus  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  government.  He  was 
the  best  speaker  in  Athens.  The  people  would  listen  to  the 
person  who  made  the  best  speech.  Socrates  defended  himself. 
The  Athenians  did  not  have  any  lawyers  or  judges. 

After  the  two  men  finished  speaking,  each  member  voted 
secretly.  Tension  built  as  the  votes  were  counted.  In  Athens  a 
man’s  guilt  or  innocence  was  decided  by  a  majority  vote. 
Socrates  lost  by  sixty  votes. 

According  to  the  Athenian  law,  the  two  people  involved 
in  the  case  could  suggest  the  penalty.  Anytus  suggested  the 
death  penalty.  Socrates  claimed  he  wasn’t  guilty.  The  jury 


Members  of  an  Athenian  jury  used 
these  to  vote  with. 


Socrates’  trial  was  held  on  this  site 
over  2,000  years  ago. 
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"The  Death  of  Socrates,”  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  painter,  Jacques  Louis  David. 
Should  people  be  free  to  criticize 
their  government? 


once  more  took  a  secret  ballot.  They  voted  in  favor  of  the 
death  penalty.  Socrates  was  ordered  to  drink  poison. 

l/Vas  this  just? 


Socrates  had  hoped  to  make  the  people  of  Athens  see  that  a 
true  democracy  could  take  criticism  and  improve  itself.  He 
told  them  that  he  was  sorry  they  did  not  agree  with  his  ideas. 
He  felt  it  was  wrong  to  punish  people  for  pointing  out  faults. 
He  closed  by  saying,  "You  cannot  stop  criticism  by  killing 
the  criticizers.  If  you  hope  to  end  it,  you  must  correct  the 
things  you  are  criticized  for.” 

Is  it  right  to  punish  a  man  for  his  beliefs? 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

criticize 

jury 

unjust 

penalty 

ballot 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you  read 
in  this  chapter. 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe: 

a.  Socrates’  followers. 

b.  justice  in  Athens. 

c.  what  a  traitor  was. 

2.  Socrates  was  accused  of  all  of  the  following  except: 

a.  selling  military  secrets  to  the  Spartans. 

b.  criticizing  the  practice  of  worshiping  many  gods. 

c.  saying  slavery  was  wrong. 

3.  According  to  Anytus,  citizens  living  in  a  democracy  have  a  duty  to: 

a.  criticize  the  laws. 

b.  disobey  the  laws. 

c.  obey  the  laws  which  are  desired  by  the  majority. 

4.  Which  statement  is  not  true  about  jury  trials  in  Athens? 

a.  The  jury  decided  the  penalty. 

b.  A  large  number  of  people  served  on  a  jury. 

c.  Lawyers  were  used. 

5.  The  members  of  the  jury  would  base  their  decisions  in  most  cases  on: 

a.  what  the  witnesses  said. 

b.  the  best  speech  made. 

c.  the  people  who  paid  them  the  most. 

6.  Guilt  or  innocence  in  ancient  Athens  was  determined  by: 

a.  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  jury. 

b.  a  majority  vote  of  the  jury. 

c.  the  judge. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Would  Socrates  be  happy  in  our  society? 

2.  Was  Socrates  right  to  criticize  the  Athenian  government? 

3.  How  democratic  was  Athens? 

4.  How  can  unjust  laws  be  eliminated? 

5.  Most  American  juries  have  12  members.  Which  is  better— a  jury  of  12  or 
a  jury  of  500? 

IV.  Activity:  Write  a  ‘‘You  Were  There”  script  about  the  trial  of  Socrates. 
Have  parts  for  Anytus,  Socrates,  and  for  followers  of  Anytus  and 
Socrates. 
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Justice  in  Rome 


NEW  WORDS 


faith  (FAYTH)— belief,  trust 

confuse  (kun-FYOOZ) — to  mix  up 

lawyer  (LAW-yur) — a  person  who  has  been  trained  in 
the  law 

obvious  (OB-vee-us) — plain,  easy  to  see 
A  view  of  a  Roman  Court  confirmed  (kun-FIRMD) — proved 


“Calm  down,  Claudius  (KLAW-dee-us).  Everything  will  be 
all  right.  Place  your  faith  in  Roman  justice.” 

“I  hope  you  are  right,  Cicero  (SIS-uh-ro).  But  I  am 
frightened,”  replied  Claudius.  “I  cannot  believe  that  a  patrician 
judge  and  a  patrician  jury  will  find  a  poor  plebeian  like  me 
innocent.  Marcus  (MAR-kus)  was  an  important  man  in  Rome. 
He  was  well  liked  and  had  many  friends.  Some  of  his  friends 
might  be  on  the  jury.  And  if  that  is  not  bad  enough,  my 
accuser  is  Marcus’  son,  Octavius  (ok-TAY-vee-us).  Cicero, 
I  am  sorry  I  listened  to  you.  I  would  have  been  better  off 
escaping  to  Greece.  I  will  surely  be  found  guilty  of  the  murder 
of  Marcus.” 

Why  is  Claudius  worried? 

“Things  are  not  as  they  were  in  the  past,”  said  Cicero.  “No 
longer  is  a  man  found  guilty  of  a  crime  that  he  did  not 
commit.  The  Twelve  Tables  of  Rome,  listing  our  laws,  were 
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written  in  451  B.C.  Since  then,  people  have  known  what  the 
laws  are.  They  have  prevented  patrician  judges  from  twisting 
the  law  to  favor  their  friends.  You  are  much  better  off 
being  tried  here  than  in  Greece. 

“Here  in  Rome,”  continued  Cicero,  “you  will  be  tried 
before  a  judge.  He  has  been  trained  in  the  law.  He  would  never 
allow  what  goes  on  in  Athens  to  happen  here.  The  thirty- 
two  men  on  the  jury  will  base  their  decision  on  the  facts  of 
the  case.  You  are  considered  innocent  until  proven  guilty. 
He  also  explains  to  the  jurors  the  principles  of  law.  Their 
decision  must  be  based  on  these  ideas.  And  it  is  he,  not  the  jury, 
who  decides  what  punishment  a  guilty  person  receives. 

“Here  in  Rome,  there  are  people  who  have  spent  most  of 
their  lives  studying  the  laws.  The  law  can  be  very  difficult  and 
confusing.  That  is  why  he  needs  a  lawyer  to  help  him  with  his 
case.  Take  heart,  old  friend,  justice  will  win  out  in  the  end.” 

The  jury  entered  the  room.  They  were  dressed  in  robe¬ 
like  garments.  The  garment  was  called  a  toga  (TO-guh).  These 
men  were  noblemen.  Claudius  was  convinced  that  his  case  was 
hopeless. 


The  Forum,  seat  of  justice  in  Rome 
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How  are  the  procedures  in  today’s 
courts  similar  to  those  in  this  Roman 
court  scene? 


The  judge  instructed  the  jurors  to  take  their  seats.  He 
then  read  the  charge  to  Claudius.  “You  are  charged  with  the 
stabbing  of  Marcus,  a  landowner.  What  do  you  say?” 

“I  am  innocent,”  Claudius  said,  in  a  half-whisper. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  said  the  judge,  “you  have  heard 
the  charges  and  what  the  accused  said.  You  are  faced  with  a 
difficult  decision.  A  man’s  life  is  at  stake.  Listen  to  all  of  the 
evidence,  then  make  your  decision.  Do  not  let  yourself  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  speeches  of  the  lawyers.  Let  only  the  facts  be 
your  judge.” 

Octavius  described  the  discovery  of  his  father’s  body.  He 
claimed  that  the  murderer  could  only  be  Claudius.  Claudius 
owed  his  father  money.  He  had  an  appointment  to  visit  his 
father  that  afternoon.  He  wanted  to  ask  for  more  time  on 
his  loan.  Octavius  was  sure  that  his  father  refused.  Claudius 
then  killed  him. 

Then  Cicero  spoke.  He  admitted  that  Claudius  owed 
Marcus  money.  He  also  admitted  that  Claudius  had  seen 
Marcus  on  the  day  the  crime  was  committed.  However,  Cicero 
said  that  Marcus  had  given  Claudius  more  time  to  pay  back 
the  money.  This  was  confirmed  by  two  witnesses.  Cicero  went 
on  to  charge  that  it  was  Octavius,  not  Claudius,  who  was  the 
murderer.  Witnesses  were  called.  They  said  Octavius  had 
argued  with  his  father  over  money.  Marcus  refused  to  give 
Octavius  more  money  for  gambling.  Octavius  said  he  would 
get  the  money  some  way.  Marcus’  lawyer  said  that  Octavius 
was  due  to  get  his  father’s  money  when  he  died.  But  Marcus 
had  told  his  lawyer  he  was  unhappy  with  his  son.  He  made 
plans  to  leave  the  money  to  someone  else. 

“Who  would  profit  by  Marcus’  death?”  asked  Cicero. 
“Not  Claudius.  He  would  still  owe  the  money  to  Marcus’  son. 
It  was  Octavius  who  profited.  He  had  little  money  before,  and 
now  he  is  rich.  Octavius  knew  about  the  meeting.  He  killed 
his  father  after  Claudius  had  left.  Then  he  blamed  Claudius. 
He  was  convinced  that  no  one  would  believe  a  plebeian.  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  that  may  have  been  true  in  the  early  days  of  our 
republic.  But  a  man  is  judged  on  the  facts  alone.  He  is  no 
longer  judged  because  of  who  he  is  or  to  what  class  of  people 
he  belongs.  All  men  are  equal  before  the  law.  Please  consider 
this  when  you  reach  your  decision.” 

What  do  you  think  the  jury  will  decide? 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

lawyer 

appointment 

confirmed 

decision 

principle 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you  read 
in  this  chapter. 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe: 

a.  the  murder  of  a  Roman  patrician. 

b.  the  type  of  clothing  worn  in  Rome. 

c.  justice  in  Rome. 

2.  One  of  the  earliest  Roman  law  codes  was  the: 

a.  Code  of  Hammurabi. 

b.  Twelve  Tables. 

c.  Draconian  Decrees. 

3.  Which  of  the  following  was  a  principle  of  law  introduced  by  the  Romans? 

a.  A  man  is  innocent  until  proven  guilty 

b.  Cruel  punishments  are  forbidden 

c.  Trial  by  jury 

4.  Roman  law: 

a.  was  never  written  down. 

b.  accepted  confessions  gained  by  torture. 

c.  considered  all  persons  equal  before  the  law. 

5.  Punishment  for  crimes  in  ancient  Rome  was  decided  by  the: 

a.  judge. 

b.  jury. 

c.  lawyers. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  How  was  Roman  justice  different  from  Athenian  justice? 

2.  Why  did  a  patrician  jury  worry  Claudius? 

3.  Why  might  a  lawyer  be  important  to  a  man  on  trial? 

4.  “All  men  are  equal  before  the  law.”  What  does  this  mean? 

IV.  Matching:  Match  the  Roman  law  in  Column  A  to  the  event  in  Column 
B.  Write  the  answers  in  your  notebook. 


Column  A— Roman  Law 


Column  B— Event 


2.  "A  man  cannot  be  taken  from  his 
home  without  his  permission.” 


1.  “The  accuser  must  show  proof.” 


a.  A  Roman  had  unpopular  ideas 
but  was  not  imprisoned. 


3.  "The  age  of  the  guilty  should  be 
considered  when  deciding  punish¬ 
ment.” 


b.  Soldiers  cannot  take  a  person 
from  his  home  without  per¬ 
mission. 


4.  "No  one  shall  be  punished  for 
what  he  thinks.” 


c.  When  Octavius  accused  Clau¬ 
dius  of  a  crime,  he  had  to 
prove  it. 


d.  A  young  boy  found  guilty  of 
theft  was  not  treated  like  an 
adult  thief. 
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Was  Man  Free 
in  the  Ancient  World? 


NEW  WORDS 


persuade  (pur-SWAYD) — to  convince 
participate  (par-TIS-uh-pate) — to  take  part 


What  did  Spartacus  mean  by,  “in 
unity  there  is  victory”? 


overseer  (O-vur-seer) — one  who  is  in  charge  of  workers 
legion  (LEE-jun) — a  division  of  the  Roman  army 


In  the  dark,  filthy  pens  which  housed  the  slaves,  a  meeting 
was  taking  place.  A  slave  named  Spartacus  (SPAR-tuh-kus) 
had  called  a  group  of  slaves  together  to  plan  an  escape.  If  the 
escape  plan  was  to  be  a  success,  everyone  would  have  to  take 
part.  He  also  understood  that  some  slaves  were  against  this 
move.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  persuade  these 
people  to  participate  in  the  escape. 

“Men,  we  have  no  choice,”  said  Spartacus.  “If  we  stay 
here  we  will  die.  Our  only  chance  for  survival  lies  outside  these 
walls.  If  we  must  die,  let  us  die  as  free  men!  Let  us  not  die 
as  animals  penned  up  in  a  cage.  Let  us  forget  that  we  came 
from  different  lands.  We  must  forget  our  differences.  In  unity 
there  is  victory!” 

Why  was  it  necessary  for  the  slaves  to  unite? 
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“I  cannot  see  how  our  lives  will  be  any  better  outside,”  re¬ 
marked  Cruxus  (KRUX-us).  “Here  we  have  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  a  job.  Outside,  the  poor  freemen  are  hungry  and 


homeless.  There  are  no  jobs  available.  All  the  work  is  done  by 
slaves.  They  live  worse  than  we  do.  At  least  our  owner  looks 
after  us  because  we  are  his  property.  No  one  cares  for  the 
poor  freeman.  He  is  left  to  do  as  best  he  can.” 

Were  the  freemen  better  off  than  the  slaves? 


“What  you  say  may  be  true,”  replied  Spartacus.  “But  at 
least  these  men  are  free  to  do  as  they  please.  That  is  a  won¬ 
derful  feeling.  I  know  because,  unlike  you,  I  was  once  free. 
Your  father  could  not  pay  his  debts.  You  were  sold  into  slavery 
when  you  were  a  young  child.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  made 
a  slave  by  the  Romans  after  they  defeated  my  army.  You  have 
never  experienced  the  feeling  of  being  free.  Free  to  be  what 
you  want  to  be.  Free  to  go  where  you  want  to  go.  Free  to 
say  what  you  want  to  say.  That  is  what  freedom  means  to  me.” 

What  does  freedom  mean  to  you? 


What  was  the  job  of  the  overseer? 


“You  also  spoke  of  the  wonderful  treatment  slaves  receive,” 
continued  Spartacus.  “Is  it  so  good  for  men,  women,  and 
children  to  work  in  the  fields  without  a  break?  They  do  this 
every  day  of  the  week.  If  they  complain  to  the  overseers,  they 
are  beaten  and  starved.  They  are  forced  to  work  with  chains 
around  their  ankles.  Perhaps  things  would  be  better  if  the 
owners  were  around.  They  are  too  busy  having  a  good  time 
in  the  city.  They  pick  men  to  run  their  farms,  mines,  and 
businesses.  These  men  are  often  cruel  and  heartless.  They 
are  allowed  to  keep  their  jobs  only  if  they  get  enough  work 
out  of  the  slaves.  That  is  why  so  many  of  our  people  die  at 
such  an  early  age.  They  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of 
the  overseer. 

“Do  you  think  it  is  so  wonderful  to  have  husbands  sepa¬ 
rated  from  their  wives  and  children  separated  from  their 
parents?  You  were  too  young  to  remember  being  brought  to  the 
public  square.  You  were  offered  to  the  highest  bidder  as 
though  you  were  a  cow  or  a  horse.  Ask  some  of  the  men 
here  how  they  liked  standing  in  the  hot  sun  for  hours.  Look 
what  our  lives  have  been  like.  Is  this  what  you  want  for 
your  children?” 

Why  would  a  slave  never  really  feel  like  a  man? 
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Cruxus  nodded  his  head.  “I  see  how  wrong  I  have  been. 
Being  a  house  slave  has  blinded  me  from  the  truth.  My 
master  has  treated  me  well.  Now  I  see  what  slavery  is  really 
like.  I  am  ready  to  join  Spartacus.  I  urge  all  of  you  to  come 
with  us.” 

Quintilus  (KWIN-ti-lus),  the  overseer,  greeted  the  slaves 
in  his  usual  manner.  “Get  up,  you  good-for-nothing  animals,” 
he  barked.  He  struck  two  of  the  nearest  slaves  with  his  whip. 
“Let’s  get  going.” 

Spartacus  grabbed  Quintilus  and  choked  him  with  his 
whip.  He  took  the  keys.  Quickly  he  opened  the  other  cells. 
The  slaves  took  what  weapons  they  could  find.  They  knew 
that  their  fight  for  freedom  had  only  just  begun.  The  Roman 
legions  would  be  ordered  to  bring  them  back.  There  would 
be  a  battle.  Many  would  die.  But  they  would  never  return.  It 
would  be  better  to  die  free  than  to  live  out  one’s  life  as  a 
slave. 

How  free  was  man  in  the  ancient  world? 


I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

participate 

debts 

overseer 

persuade 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions,  based  on  what  you 
read  in  this  chapter,  in  your  notebook. 

1.  Spartacus  wanted  all  the  slaves  to  join  him  in _ Z _ 

2.  Because  the  slaves  came  from  different  lands  they _ Z _ 

3.  Freemen  were  not  really  free  because _ Z _ 

4.  Some  people  became  slaves  because _ Z _ 

5.  Slaves  were  worse  off  than  freemen  because _ Z _ 

6.  A  house  slave’s  life  was _ Z _ 

7.  The  slaves’  fight  for  freedom  had  only  just  begun  because _ ? 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Which  is  better— to  die  free  or  to  live  as  a  slave? 

2.  What  purpose  did  slavery  have  in  the  ancient  world? 

3.  Who  is  better  off— the  freeman  or  the  slave? 

4.  Why  were  overseers  so  harsh? 

5.  Were  all  slaves  treated  equally? 
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Justice  in 
the  Middle  Ages 


NEW  WORDS 

dungeon  (DUN-jun) — an  underground  prison 
count  (KOWNT) — a  title  of  nobility 
faithful  (FAYTH-ful) — honest,  trustworthy 
fasted  (FAS-tid) — went  without  food 


Kenneth  sat  in  the  dark,  musty  dungeon.  He  had  lost  track  of 
the  number  of  days  he  had  been  there.  He  felt  as  if  he  had 
been  there  forever.  The  soldiers  who  had  arrested  him  said 
nothing  to  him.  He  could  get  no  information  from  the  jailer, 
either.  Any  day  now,  they  might  come  for  him.  But  what 
could  he  tell  them?  At  this  moment,  he  did  not  even  know 
why  he  had  been  arrested. 

Could  this  happen  to  you  today? 


The  door  to  his  cell  opened.  Without  a  word, he  was  led  down 
a  dark  passageway.  Kenneth  was  very  afraid.  What  are  they 
going  to  do  to  me?  Will  they  beat  me?  His  legs  felt  heavy.  But 
like  most  people  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Kenneth  felt  that  God 
would  watch  over  him. 

A  priest  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  great 
hall.  “Confess  your  crimes,”  he  said.  “Pray  to  God  that  it  will 
be  ended  quickly.”  Kenneth  was  taken  before  Count  Edwin. 
The  other  nobles  who  served  as  advisors  were  seated  around 
a  great  oak  table. 

“Serf,  I  have  recently  received  a  report  from  someone 
that  you  were  seen  near  my  stables  the  day  that  my  horse  was 
stolen.” 
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“Sir,  I  swear  that  I  have  never  been  near  your  stables.  I 
do  not  know  who  accuses  me.  But  I  did  not  do  this  thing.” 

The  Count  said,  “It  does  not  matter  who  accuses  you. 
You  are  guilty,  unless  you  can  prove  to  me  that  you  are 
innocent.” 

“Sir,  I  swear  in  God’s  name  that  I  am  innocent.  I  have 
always  been  faithful  to  you.” 

Count  Edwin  turned  to  the  other  nobles.  “What  shall  we 
do  with  this  serf?” 

“Test  him,”  shouted  the  nobles. 

Count  Edwin  said,  “Are  you  willing  to  place  your  life 
in  God’s  hands?” 

“I  am  willing  to  do  so,  sir.” 

“Hear  my  decision.  In  three  days  you  shall  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  fire.  If  you  pass  this  test,  we  shall  know  that  you 
are  innocent.  You  will  be  freed.  Should  you  fail,  you  will  be 
hanged.  Your  head  will  be  taken  from  your  body.  It  will  be 
placed  in  the  courtyard  as  a  warning  to  others.  God  shall  de¬ 
cide  whether  you  are  guilty  or  innocent.” 

For  three  days,  Kenneth  fasted  and  prayed.  He  asked  God 
to  help  him  prove  his  innocence.  On  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  he  was  tested.  A  piece  of  iron  was  placed  in  a  fire.  The 
following  prayer  was  said.  “May  the  blessing  of  God  fall  on 
this  iron  for  discovering  the  right  judgment  of  God.”  The 
glowing  piece  of  iron  was  removed  from  the  fire. 

“You  are  to  walk  a  distance  of  3  m  with  this  iron  in 
your  hand.  Your  hand  will  then  be  bandaged.  If  your  hand 
is  healed  in  three  days  time,  God  has  proven  your  innocence. 
If  your  hand  is  blistered,  God  has  declared  you  guilty.” 

Did  this  test  prove  that  Kenneth  was  innocent  or  guilty? 

There  were  other  ways  Count  Edwin  could  have  tested 
Kenneth’s  guilt.  One  of  these  was  known  as  ordeal  by  water. 
A  person  accused  of  a  crime  would  have  his  hands  tied  to  his 
feet.  He  would  be  thrown  into  a  pool  of  water.  If  he  sank  he 
was  innocent.  An  attempt  would  be  made  to  save  him  before 
he  drowned.  If  he  floated,  he  was  guilty.  Sometimes,  a  person 
had  to  put  his  hand  in  boiling  water.  Some  had  to  walk  bare¬ 
footed  over  red-hot  coals.  If  he  was  not  injured  in  any  of  these 
ordeals,  he  was  innocent. 

These  ordeals  by  fire  or  by  water  were  usually  used  for 
the  lower  classes.  If  a  noble  committed  a  crime,  he  would 
be  given  a  trial  by  oath  or  a  trial  by  combat.  In  a  trial  by  oath, 


How  do  the  drawings  on  these  two 
pages  show  justice  being  carried 
out? 
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a  noble  would  swear  that  he  was  innocent.  If  he  lied,  he  would 
not  go  to  heaven.  Sometimes  a  noble  was  accused  by  another 
noble  of  having  committed  a  crime.  He  could  challenge  that 
person  to  battle.  If  he  was  beaten,  it  was  proof  that  he  was 
guilty.  If  he  won,  people  believed  that  God  had  aided  him 
because  he  was  innocent. 

Was  the  Middle-Ages  practice  of  trying  people  according 
to  how  rich  or  poor  they  were  a  fair  way 
of  achieving  justice? 


During  the  Middle  Ages,  justice  was  based  upon  religious  be¬ 
liefs.  People  believed  that  God  would  punish  the  wicked  and 
protect  the  innocent.  Few  attempts  were  made  to  determine 
the  facts  about  a  crime.  Many  people  were  wrongly  punished. 
And  many  guilty  people  went  free. 

Was  there  justice  during  the  Middle  Ages? 


I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook, 
accuse 
innocent 
ordeal 
faithful 
combat 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  each  statement? 
Base  your  answers  on  what  you  read  in  this  chapter. 

1.  The  nobles  protected  the  weak  and  the  innocent. 

2.  If  a  person  was  charged  with  stealing,  the  penalty  was  death. 

3.  Justice  was  equal  for  all  those  living  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

4.  Justice  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  better  than  justice  today. 

5.  The  use  of  trials  by  ordeal  and  trials  by  combat  proved  whether  someone 
was  guilty  or  innocent. 

6.  Attempts  were  made  to  determine  the  facts  about  a  crime. 

7.  A  person  accused  of  a  crime  did  not  have  to  know  who  his  accuser  was. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

A.  John  Grey  was  arrested  and  charged  with  receiving  stolen  goods.  The  ar¬ 
resting  officers  informed  John  of  his  rights.  He  had  the  right  to  remain 
silent  until  his  lawyer  came  to  advise  him.  He  was  released  from  jail  in  the 
care  of  his  lawyer.  Two  weeks  later,  John  was  tried  before  a  judge  and  a 
jury  of  twelve  men  and  women  like  himself.  He  was  allowed  to  tell  his  side 
of  the  story.  Through  his  attorney,  he  was  able  to  question  his  accusers. 
The  jury  decided  that  there  was  not  enough  evidence  to  prove  that  John 
was  guilty.  He  was  released  and  sent  home. 
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1.  Which  of  these  methods  best  proves  a  person’s  guilt  or  innocence?  Why? 

2.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  way  one  could  decide  if  a  person  committed  a 
crime? 

3.  Write  a  composition  with  the  title, “What  I  Would  Have  Done  If  I  Had  Been 
Kenneth.” 

4.  Describe  what  would  have  happened  to  Kenneth  had  he  been  a  noble. 

5.  Suppose  Kenneth  had  been  allowed  to  have  a  lawyer  and  you  were  chosen 
to  defend  him.  What  would  you  have  done  to  prove  that  Kenneth  was 
innocent? 


1.  What  would  have  happened  to  John  had  he  lived  during  the  Middle 
Ages? 

2.  Which  method  of  trying  people  do  you  think  is  more  just?  Why? 

B.  If  you  were  accused  of  a  crime,  under  whose  laws  would  you  get  better 
justice? 

1.  Babylonia 

2.  Athens 

3.  Rome 

4.  Middle  Ages 


IV.  Activities: 


Justice  in 
Medieval  England 


NEW  WORDS 

principle  (PRINS-uh-pul) — a  basic  truth 
committed  (kuh-MIT-id) — did  something 
evidence  (EV-uh-dens) — proof 
peer — an  equal 


King  Henry  II  of  England  wanted  to  change  many  laws.  Many 
times,  what  was  legal  in  one  court  would  be  illegal  in  another. 
Henry  believed  that  equal  justice  should  be  provided  for  all 
people. 

What  does  equal  justice  mean? 


In  England,  the  lords  had  the  power  to  decide  whether  a  per¬ 
son  was  innocent  or  guilty.  They  would  not  want  to  give  up 
this  power. 

Another  problem  troubled  King  Henry.  In  England,  jus¬ 
tice  had  always  favored  those  who  were  both  wealthy  and 
strong.  The  strong  people  took  advantage  of  the  weak.  Often 
the  rich  were  not  punished  for  their  crimes.  The  king  also 
knew  that  the  methods  used  to  determine  guilt  or  innocence 
were  unfair.  He  wanted  to  end  the  practice  of  “trials  by  or¬ 
deal”  and  “trials  by  combat.” 

One  day  he  gathered  his  advisors  together.  He  told  them, 
“Go  throughout  the  country.  Find  the  fairest  and  wisest 
men.  They  shall  becomes  judges.  Tell  them  to  study  the  laws 
of  ancient  Rome.  Have  them  visit  the  courts  of  England. 
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And  let  them  see  how  different  cases  are  decided.  It  will 
then  be  the  job  of  these  men  to  make  a  code  of  laws  which 
will  protect  the  rights  of  all  the  people.” 

From  this  time  on,  judges  traveled  throughout  England. 
They  became  known  as  circuit  (SUR-kit),  or  traveling,  judges. 
A  circuit  judge  would  go  to  a  village.  He  would  order  that 
those  charged  with  a  crime  be  brought  before  him.  The  judge 
would  then  select  twelve  honest  men  from  the  village.  He 
chose  men  who  knew  something  about  these  crimes.  These 
men  took  an  oath  to  tell  the  truth.  They  were  known  as 
jurors.  The  persons  accused  of  crimes  were  found  guilty  or 
innocent  by  the  judge. 

Sometimes  other  men  from  the  village  were  called  upon 
to  tell  what  they  knew  about  a  case.  These  people  were  known 
as  witnesses.  Years  later,  the  jury,  rather  than  the  judge,  de¬ 
cided  whether  people  were  guilty  or  innocent. 

How  does  this  medieval  system  of  trial  by  jury 
affect  us  today? 

The  circuit  judges  kept  records  of  the  decisions  that  they  made. 
Whenever  a  judge  tried  a  similar  case,  a  similar  decision  was 
made.  Sometimes  there  were  no  similar  cases.  The  judge 
would  then  base  his  decision  on  an  old  Roman  law  or  an  Eng¬ 
lish  custom.  These  decisions  were  “common”  throughout 
England.  So  they  were  called  common  law.  Today,  many  of 
the  laws  in  the  United  States  are  based  on  English  common 
law. 

Why  was  King  Henry  II  given  the  nickname 
“The  Law  Giver”? 


After  Henry  II  died,  his  son  John,  became  king.  King  John 
said,  “I  am  the  king.  As  the  king  I  have  the  right  to  do  as  I 
please.” 

His  unjust  actions  made  his  subjects,  especially  the  nobles, 
very  angry.  The  nobles  decided  to  do  something  about  it.  A 
secret  meeting  was  held.  The  nobles  drew  up  a  charter,  or  list 
of  demands.  They  called  this  list  the  “Magna  Carta,”  or  Great 
Charter.  Some  of  the  main  ideas  of  the  Magna  Carta  were: 

1.  No  taxes  could  be  collected  unless  they  were  approved 
by  the  nobles. 

2.  Those  accused  of  crimes  had  a  right  to  a  trial  by  jury. 
The  jury  was  to  be  made  up  of  men  like  the  accused,  or 
peers. 
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3.  No  one  could  be  heavily  fined  or  put  to  death  for  small 
crimes. 

King  John  knew  that  the  nobles  were  angry.  If  he  did 
not  agree  to  their  demands,  he  would  no  longer  be  the  king 
of  England.  Therefore,  on  June  15,  1215,  John  signed  the 
Magna  Carta  at  Runnymede  in  England. 

Would  you  have  done  the  same  thing 
if  you  had  been  King  John? 


The  Magna  Carta  became  very  important  to  the  people  of 
England.  It  established  the  principle  that  everyone,  including 
the  king,  must  obey  the  law.  It  clearly  stated  that  people  have 
certain  rights.  These  rights  can  never  be  taken  away  from 
them. 

What  rights  do  you  have  which  cannot  be  taken  away? 

King  John  signing  the  Magna  Carta. 

How  did  the  Magna  Carta  increase 
people’s  rights? 


I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

peer 
decision 
circuit  judge 
principle 
demand 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you  read 
in  this  chapter. 

1.  The  main  idea  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe: 

a.  the  life  of  King  Henry  II. 

b.  the  growth  of  justice  in  medieval  England. 

c.  the  study  of  ancient  laws. 

2.  King  Henry  II  believed  that: 

a.  only  the  lords  had  the  right  to  try  people. 

b.  justice  should  be  provided  only  for  the  nobles. 

c.  justice  should  be  provided  for  all  his  people. 

3.  King  John  finally  agreed  to  the  Magna  Carta  because  he: 

a.  feared  that  the  nobles  would  overthrow  him. 

b.  believed  that  the  nobles  had  a  right  to  tell  him  what  he  could  do. 

c.  was  very  religious. 

4.  The  Magna  Carta  is  important  because  it  established  the  idea  that: 

a.  no  one,  not  even  a  king,  is  above  the  law. 

b.  slavery  is  evil. 

c.  might  makes  right. 
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5.  Witnesses  are  those  who: 

a.  are  accused  of  a  crime. 

b.  decide  if  a  person  is  guilty  or  innocent. 

c.  tell  what  they  know  about  a  crime. 

6.  Men  who  visited  all  parts  of  medieval  England  to  hear  cases  and  give  de¬ 
cisions  were  called: 

a.  circuit  judges. 

b.  salesmen. 

c.  lords. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Was  there  justice  in  medieval  England? 

2.  How  did  circuit  judges  try  to  make  laws  the  same  throughout  England? 

3.  What  does  equal  justice  mean? 

4.  Why  are  many  United  States  laws  based  on  English  common  law? 

5.  King  John  said,  “I  am  the  king.  I  have  the  right  to  do  as  I  please.”  How 
would  modern  man  answer  this? 

IV.  Using  Original  Sources: 

From  the  Magna  Carta: 

1.  No  tax  shall  be  placed  on  the  people  of  my  kingdom  except  the  ones  that 
we  decide  on  together. 

2.  No  officer  of  the  law  can  arrest  someone  and  charge  him  with  breaking  a 
law  on  his  word  alone.  He  must  have  another  witness  to  the  crime. 

3.  I  promise  not  to  harm  any  citizen,  put  him  in  jail,  send  him  away,  or  take 
away  his  belongings  unless  a  jury  permits  me  to  do  so. 

4.  In  order  to  help  me  keep  peace  and  to  settle  disputes  that  may  arise  be¬ 
tween  the  nobles  and  myself,  25  nobles  will  meet  with  me  regularly  and 
advise  me.  They  will  help  me  rule  the  kingdom. 

Do  you  agree  or  disagree?  Give  reasons  and  refer  to  the  original 
source. 

1.  The  Magna  Carta  guaranteed  rights  to  all  the  people  living  in  medieval 
England. 

2.  According  to  the  Magna  Carta,  the  king  could  not  take  away  someone’s 
land  because  that  person  refused  to  pay  taxes  which  he  felt  were  unfair. 

3.  The  king  could  not  put  people  whom  he  disliked  into  prison. 

4.  The  Magna  Carta  said  that  only  the  nobles  could  decide  if  a  person  was 
guilty  or  innocent  of  a  crime. 

5.  No  one  could  be  arrested  unless  there  was  some  evidence  that  he  had 
committed  a  crime. 

6.  The  king  could  do  nothing  without  the  approval  of  the  council  of  nobles. 
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Was  Man  Free  in  the 
Medieval  World? 


NEW  WORDS 

moat  (MOTE) — a  deep  ditch  filled  with  water  that  sur¬ 
rounds  a  castle 

manor  (MAN-ur) — a  piece  of  land  owned  by  a  lord 
dingy  (DIN-jee) — faded,  dull 
fallow  (FAL-o) — land  that  is  plowed  but  not  seeded 
obligation  (ob-luh-GAY-shun) — a  duty 


A  medieval  manor 


The  sun  rose  early.  It  was  late  spring.  As  the  light  grew 
stronger,  more  and  more  of  Ley  bourne  (LAY-born)  could  be 
seen.  On  the  hill  overlooking  the  village  stood  a  stone  castle. 
It  was  sourrounded  by  a  ditch  filled  with  water.  This  ditch  was 
called  a  moat.  The  castle  was  the  home  of  Sir  William.  He 
was  a  rich  nobleman  who  owned  all  the  land  around  Ley- 
bourne.  This  large  piece  of  property  was  called  a  manor.  Sir 
William  was  lord  of  the  manor.  To  reach  the  castle,  one  had 
to  use  the  drawbridge  that  crossed  over  the  moat. 

Why  did  the  lord  build  his  castle  on  top  of  a  hill? 


In  the  center  of  the  village  stood  the  stone  church.  Here 
the  people  worshiped.  It  was  very  high  and  important  looking. 
Surrounding  it  were  the  dingy  one-room  huts.  They  were  made 
of  clay.  These  belonged  to  the  people  who  farmed  the  lord’s 
land.  The  huts  had  straw  thatched  roofs.  These  homes  were 
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usually  very  hot  in  the  summer  and  very  cold  in  the  winter. 
Around  each  hut  was  a  little  garden  where  cabbage,  onions, 
and  parsley  were  grown.  Nearby  was  the  shed  where  pigs  and 
oxen  were  kept.  Inside  one  of  these  huts  we  found  Richard. 
Richard  was  a  serf.  A  serf  was  a  person  who  was  not  free.  But 
he  was  not  a  slave.  He  did  not  belong  to  the  lord.  The  lord 
could  not  sell  him.  A  serf  was  bound  to  the  land  that  he  was 
born  on.  He  was  like  a  tree,  or  a  rock.  He  could  never  leave 
the  manor. 

Richard’s  family  had  not  always  been  serfs.  Many,  many 
years  ago  they  had  owned  land  of  their  own.  It  was  a  very 
difficult  time  for  small  farmers.  The  government  was  too 
weak  to  protect  them  from  the  outlaws.  Invaders  were  con¬ 
stantly  attacking  them.  Richard’s  family  lived  in  constant  fear. 
Nearby  lived  a  rich  noble  who  had  a  powerful  army.  He  of¬ 
fered  to  protect  the  farmers.  In  return  they  were  to  give  him 
their  land.  The  farmers  held  a  meeting.  They  voted  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  noble’s  offer. 


Why  was  a  serf  bound  to  land  on 
which  he  was  born? 


Why  do  you  think  the  farmers  accepted  the  noble’s  offer? 


A  medieval  church 
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Under  the  agreement  reached,  the  land  belonged  to  the  noble. 
The  farmers  worked  the  land  for  him.  They  paid  rent  by 
giving  the  noble  a  share  of  their  crops.  The  noble  in  turn  pro¬ 
tected  them  from  attack  by  outsiders. 

Who  got  the  most  from  this  agreement? 

Richard  took  the  main  path  leading  to  the  fields.  He  could  see 
the  other  serfs  busily  working  their  strips.  Some  strips  were  so 
narrow  that  one  man  had  to  stop  his  work  and  wait  while  his 
neighbor  worked.  The  next  field  he  passed  was  now  empty. 
Last  year  it  had  been  used  to  grow  oats  and  barley.  This 
year  it  was  left  fallow  so  that  the  soil  could  recover.  Next  year 
it  would  be  used  to  grow  oats,  barley,  and  wheat. 

Why  did  the  serfs  allow  part  of  their  land  to  rest? 


Richard  turned  off  the  main  path.  He  went  down  a  small  road 
that  led  to  the  strips  he  planned  to  work  today.  As  he  was 
about  to  begin  work,  the  steward  (STEW-urd)  appeared.  He 
took  care  of  the  manor  for  the  lord.  He  ordered  Richard  to 
report  with  the  other  men  to  the  lord’s  field.  Richard  could 
not  refuse.  He  knew  that  his  first  obligation  was  to  his  lord. 
This  was  part  of  the  payment  he  had  to  make  in  return  for  his 
four  strips  of  land.  In  addition  to  working  the  lord’s  fields,  he 
was  required  to  use  the  lord’s  equipment  whenever  he  had 
grain  to  grind,  bread  to  bake,  or  grapes  to  press.  The  lord  took 
part  of  the  flour,  bread,  or  wine  as  payment  for  the  use  of  his 
equipment.  If  a  serf  failed  to  use  the  lord’s  equipment,  he 
would  be  punished  by  the  manorial  court.  The  lord  was  in 
complete  charge  of  this  court.  The  penalties  were  quite  severe. 

Why  did  the  lord  make  the  serfs  use  his  equipment? 


Richard  worked  the  lord’s  land  without  even  time  for  lunch. 
At  last  the  long  awaited  sound  of  the  steward’s  horn  was  heard. 
Richard  started  for  home.  He  was  very  tired.  It  was  too  late 
for  him  to  return  to  his  own  field.  Perhaps  tomorrow.  .  .  . 

Was  Richard  a  free  man? 
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!.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook, 
serf 

obligation 

rent 

thatched 

dingy 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you 
read  in  this  chapter. 

1.  Castles  were  built  on  hills: 

a.  to  make  them  easy  to  defend  from  attack. 

b.  because  that  was  where  the  stone  was. 

c.  to  enjoy  the  scenery. 

2.  Farmers  became  serfs  because: 

a.  they  didn’t  like  living  free. 

b.  they  liked  to  work  with  others. 

c.  they  needed  protection. 

3.  Part  of  the  land  was  left  fallow  because: 

a.  it  was  too  narrow  to  work  on. 

b.  the  soil  had  to  recover. 

c.  the  serfs  didn’t  have  enough  seed. 

4.  In  return  for  protection,  a  serf  had  to  give  his  lord: 

a.  part  of  his  crops. 

b.  service  in  the  army. 

c.  money. 

5.  The  serf  had  to  use  the  lord’s  equipment  because: 

a.  no  one  else  had  grain  mills  or  bakeries. 

b.  it  was  cheaper. 

c.  the  lord  took  part  of  the  product  as  payment. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  How  did  the  manor  provide  for  all  the  needs  of  the  people? 

2.  As  a  small  farmer,  why  would  you  be  willing  to  become  a  serf? 

3.  If  a  serf  is  not  a  slave  and  is  not  free,  what  is  he? 

4.  What  obligations  did  serfs  have  to  their  lords? 

5.  What  obligations  did  lords  have  to  their  serfs? 

IV.  Plan  of  a  Manor:  Locate  on  the  drawing  the  places  listed  below. 


a.  castle 

b.  fallow  land 


9-  •■.-•O'-  V  i 


c.  village 

d.  church 

e.  mill 
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Is  There  Justice 
in  Modern 
Totalitarian  States? 


NEW  WORDS 


screech  (SKREECH) — a  harsh,  shrill  noise 
tremble  (TREM-bul) — to  shake  or  shiver 


stutter  (STUT-ur) — to  speak  with  difficulty 


concentration  camp  (kon-sen-TRAY-shun  KAMP) — a 
prison  where  those  considered  dangerous  to  the 
government  are  kept 


naive  (na-EEV) — foolishly  simple 


Otto  Strasser  and  his  wife,  Elsa,  sat  in  their  kitchen.  “The 
street  is  very  quiet  this  evening,”  remarked  Otto.  “I  guess 
the  cold  weather  has  kept  people  home.” 

“I  suppose  so,  Otto,”  answered  Elsa.  At  that  moment, 
they  heard  trucks  speeding  down  the  road.  The  trucks  stopped 
with  a  screech  outside  their  apartment  house.  Otto  ran  to  the 
window  and  looked  out.  Each  truck  had  machine  guns 
mounted  above  the  driver’s  cab.  There  were  twenty  men  in 
each  truck.  They  were  members  of  the  feared  SS,  the  secret 
police.  An  officer  was  instructing  his  men  to  surround  the 
building. 

“What  is  it,  Otto?  What  is  happening  outside?”  asked 

Elsa. 

“It’s  the  Gestapo  (guh-STAHP-o).  I  wonder  whom  they 
have  come  for.  Probably  some  guy  who  joked  about  the 
Fuehrer’s  (FYOO-rurz)  mustache.” 

“Please,  Otto,  come  away  from  the  window,”  said  Elsa. 
They  heard  the  clumping  of  the  boots  as  the  SS  men  climbed 
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the  stairs.  The  men  stopped  just  outside  their  door.  Otto 
looked  at  Elsa.  She  was  trembling  with  fright.  He  heard  the 
officer  say,  “No,  not  this  one.  It’s  the  next  apartment.”  They 
banged  loudly  on  Wolfgang  Klein’s  door.  “Open  up  in  the 
name  of  the  Fuehrer,”  shouted  the  officer.  No  one  answered. 
He  ordered  his  men  to  knock  the  door  down. 

The  SS  men  raced  through  the  apartment.  The  people 
inside  screamed.  “Where  is  your  husband,  Mrs.  Klein?”  de¬ 
manded  the  officer. 

“He  is  not  here,”  stuttered  Mrs.  Klein.  “He  never  came 
home  for  dinner.” 

“You  are  all  under  arrest,”  said  the  officer.  “Take  them 
away.” 

“But,  we  did  nothing.  Why  are  you  arresting  us?”  asked 
little  Fritz  Klein. 

“Shut  your  mouth,”  snapped  the  officer.  “You  don’t  ask 
us  questions,”  he  shouted. 

What  does  this  incident  tell  you  about  life  in  Germany 
in  the  1930’s? 


Otto  and  Elsa  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  as  the  SS  men  left.  “I’m 
glad  that’s  not  us,”  remarked  Otto. 

“What  is  going  to  happen  to  poor  Mrs.  Klein  and  her 
children?” 

“What  usually  happens  when  you  are  arrested  by  the 
secret  police,”  answered  Otto.  “They  will  first  torture  them  to 
get  what  information  they  can.  Then  they  will  ship  them  off 
to  a  concentration  camp.” 

“They  will  get  a  public  trial,  won’t  they,  Otto?” 

“How  naive  you  are,  Elsa.  That  may  have  been  true  in 
the  old  days.  But  things  are  different  now.  Since  Adolph  Hitler 
became  the  leader  of  Germany,  all  our  rights  have  been  taken 
away.  We  have  a  totalitarian  state.  Germany  is  completely 
controlled  by  the  Fuehrer  and  the  Nazi  Party.  We  have  no 
rights.  We  have  only  duties  to  the  State.  The  only  law  in 
Germany  is  Adolph  Hitler.  The  secret  police  make  sure  the 
people  understand  this.  The  Nazis  have  arrested  and  killed 
innocent  people.  Millions  of  Jews  have  been  killed  because  of 
their  religious  beliefs.  Anyone  who  opposed  the  Fuehrer’s 
ideas  has  been  punished.  It  is  inhuman,  but  I  am  afraid  to 
say  anything.” 

Why  was  Otto  afraid? 


Adolph  Hitler,  the  German  Fuehrer. 
What  is  a  "fuehrer”? 
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Adolph  Hitler-“The  only  law  in  Ger¬ 
many  is  Adolph  Hitler.”  Was  there 
justice  while  Hitler  ruled? 


“But,  Otto,  they  do  have  trials.  I  have  seen  films  of  them,” 
remarked  Elsa. 

“Most  trials  are  secret,”  replied  Otto.  “Sometimes  they 
do  try  important  people  publicly.  This  is  done  just  to  keep 
people  in  line.  Anyone  brought  before  the  People’s  Court 
is  considered  guilty  just  by  his  being  there.  Nothing  he  says 
can  convince  the  seven  judges  that  he  is  innocent.  They  do 
as  they  are  told.  Did  you  ever  listen  to  the  defense  lawyers? 
They  sound  like  they  are  trying  the  accused,  not  defending 
them.  No  lawyer  would  be  foolish  enough  to  try  to  win  a  case. 
He,  too,  might  be  accused  of  being  a  traitor.” 

“What  about  witnesses?  Can  they  help  the  accused?” 
asked  Elsa. 

“Have  you  ever  seen  anyone  speak  for  the  accused?  Of 
course  you  haven’t,”  replied  Otto.  “You  know  what  would 
happen  to  them.  The  only  witnesses  are  those  who  speak  about 
the  guilt  of  the  accused.  No,  Elsa,  there  is  no  way  anyone 
can  get  a  fair  trial.  And  please,  Elsa,  do  not  say  anything  to 
anyone  about  what  took  place  tonight.  If  the  Gestapo  had 
any  idea  what  I  said,  it  would  be  all  over  for  us.  Just  forget 
everything  you  heard.” 

Does  a  man  have  a  duty  to  speak  out  against  injustice? 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

tremble 
secret  police 
naive 

concentration  camp 
traitor 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you  read 
in  this  chapter. 

1.  The  Gestapo,  or  secret  police: 

a.  always  needed  a  court  order  to  arrest  anyone. 

b.  were  liked  by  the  people. 

c.  operated  through  fear. 

2.  In  a  totalitarian  state: 

a.  opposition  is  encouraged. 

b.  there  is  little  justice. 

c.  people’s  rights  are  protected. 

3.  Only  a  small  number  of  Germans  were  members  of  the  Nazi  Party.  This 
shows: 

a.  the  need  for  a  secret  police. 

b.  the  Nazis  were  well  liked. 

c.  that  Germany  had  a  free  society. 

4.  Justice  in  a  totalitarian  state  is  in  the  hands  of  the: 

a.  people. 

b.  priests. 

c.  dictator. 

5.  People  in  a  totalitarian  state: 

a.  are  afraid  to  speak  out  against  injustice. 

b.  defend  the  rights  of  their  fellow  men. 

c.  are  considered  innocent  until  proven  guilty. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Why  is  a  secret  police  necessary  in  a  totalitarian  state? 

2.  Why  would  a  lawyer  be  afraid  to  win  a  case? 

3.  If  people  knew  about  these  injustices,  why  did  they  permit  them  to  happen? 

4.  Which  is  more  important— the  rights  of  people  or  the  rights  of  government? 

IV.  Activities: 

1.  You  are  an  American  reporter.  Compare  justice  in  a  totalitarian  state  with 
justice  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Act  out  the  discussion  between  Otto  and  Elsa.  What  else  do  you  think  they 
might  have  said? 

3.  You  just  escaped  from  a  concentration  camp.  Describe  life  in  the  camp. 

4.  Draw  cartoons  describing  life  in  totalitarian  states. 
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Is  There  Justice 
in  Modern  Democracies? 


NEW  WORDS 

impartial  (im-PAR-shul) —  fair;  not  taking  sides 

due  process  (DEW  PROS-es) — ordinary  working  of  laws 

appeal  (uh-PEEL) — to  go  to  a  higher  court 

juvenile  (JOO-vuh-nile) — youthful 

code  (KODE) — a  system  of  laws 


Gail  Cummings  was  an  active  ten-year-old  girl.  Like  many  of 
her  friends,  she  enjoyed  playing  hockey.  When  she  saw  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Huntsville,  Ontario  newspaper  she  decided 
to  register  in  the  local  Minor  League  houseleague  competition. 

She  started  playing  for  one  of  the  “Atom”  teams.  She 
really  enjoyed  playing  as  the  goalie  of  the  team  and  she  was 
doing  well.  Late  in  October,  she  saw  another  advertisement  in 
the  paper.  This  one  requested  applications  for  All-Star  tryouts. 
She  thought  she  had  a  chance  and  applied.  Once  again  Gail 
did  well,  and  was  selected  for  the  All-Star  team.  The  team  was 
going  to  be  the  Huntsville  representative  in  the  Ontario  Minor 
Hockey  League  playoffs.  She  signed  the  necessary  registration 
certificate  which  was  sent  in  to  the  OMHA. 

One  day,  after  her  fourth  game  with  the  All  Stars,  she  was 
told  by  her  coach  that  she  couldn’t  play  anymore.  Although 
her  hockey  was  good,  her  registration  certificate  had  not  been 
accepted  by  the  OMHA.  Every  coach  was  expected  to  make 
sure  that  all  their  players  were  properly  registered  or  the  coach 
would  be  suspended.  Gail  was  of  proper  age,  lived  in  the  right 
area  and  was  playing  well. 

What  was  the  reason  she  was  refused  registration  ? 


Her  mother  considered  that  Gail  was  being  discriminated 
against  because  of  her  sex.  She  thought  that  this  was  not  right. 

Since  Gail  was  a  juvenile,  her  mother  decided  to  act  on  her 
behalf  and  take  her  case  to  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Com¬ 
mission.  The  Human  Rights  Code  of  Ontario  says: 

No  person  .  . .  shall 

a)  deny  to  any  persons  the  accommodation,  services  or 
facilities  available  in  any  place  to  which  the  public 
is  customarily  admitted 

b)  discriminate  against  any  person  .  .  .  because  of  the 
race,  creed,  colour,  sex,  marital  status,  nationality  .  .  . 
of  such  person 

(Human  Rights  Codes  in  ether  provinces  are  very  similar  in 
this  part.) 

The  law  is  meant  to  be  quite  straightforward.  A  person 
makes  a  proper  complaint  to  the  Human  Rights  Commission. 

The  Commission  first  investigates  to  find  out  if  there  is  truth 
in  the  complaint.  If  the  complaint  is  reasonable,  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  a  discussion  with  the  parties  in  the  hope  of  settling 
the  matter  in  a  friendly  way.  If  no  settlement  is  possible,  an 
impartial  Board  of  Inquiry  is  appointed  and  both  parties  can 
be  represented  by  lawyers.  The  Board  then  reports  to  the 
Human  Rights  Commission,  who  try  again  to  settle  the  dispute. 

If  this  doesn’t  work,  a  Court  of  Inquiry  is  set  up  to  direct  the 
wrongdoer  to  change  its  ways. 

What  do  you  think  happened  in  Gail's  case  ? 

What  role  does  each  person  in  the 
court  play? 


Can  you  imagine  women  playing  pro¬ 
fessional  hockey?  Why? 


In  Gail's  case,  the  OMHA  refused  to  change  the  rules.  They 
said  that  they  were  an  organization  set  up  to  promote  boys’ 
hockey.  After  all  the  investigations,  the  Board  of  Inquiry  de¬ 
cided  that  Gail  was  being  discriminated  against  only  because 
of  her  sex.  The  Board  ordered  the  OMHA  to  accept  her  regis¬ 
tration.  Not  only  that,  but  all  female  registrations  were  to  be 
accepted. 

Gail  was  naturally  delighted,  but  the  course  of  justice  was 
not  yet  complete.  Both  parties  are  entitled  to  “due  process  of 
law”,  and  the  OMHA  decided  to  appeal  the  case  to  the  Ontario 
High  Court  of  Justice. 

The  High  Court  carefully  examined  the  Gail  Cummings 
case.  They  looked  at  it  strictly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
law.  They  decided  that  the  OMHA  was  not  breaking  the  law. 
Although  it  only  helped  boys  to  play  hockey,  it  was  not  a 
public  organization  and  it  did  not  discriminate  against  girls. 
However,  the  judge  said  that  the  law  was  not  very  clear  on 
this  point.  Because  it  was  unclear,  a  further  appeal  was 
made  to  the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal,  but  this  appeal  also  was 
not  successful. 

Nevertheless,  this  case  made  a  lot  of  people  think  and  some 
changes  have  been  made.  For  example,  in  Alberta’s  minor 
leagues  today,  registration  now  depends  on  ability  and  age, 
but  not  on  sex. 

What  does  this  case  tell  us  about  justice  in  a  democracy  ? 


I.  Words  to  Use-.  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in 

your  notebook: 

inquiry 

impartial 

juvenile 

discrimination 

code 
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il.  Did  you  Understand:  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you 
have  read  in  this  chapter: 

1-  A  lawyer  was  needed  to  represent  each  party  because: 

a.  Gail  and  the  OMHA  were  not  allowed  to  defend  themselves. 

b.  lawyers  know  the  law  and  can  usually  present  the  cases  better. 

c.  the  laws  were  unfair. 

2.  An  impartial  Board  of  Inquiry  would  be  made  up  of: 

a.  friends  of  one  side. 

b.  people  who  don’t  know  anything. 

c.  fair-minded  people. 

3.  An  example  which  would  be  against  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code  is: 

a.  theft  of  money  from  someone’s  house. 

b.  refusal  to  allow  a  religious  group  in  to  a  public  meeting. 

c.  telling  lies  against  an  enemy. 

4.  If  you  consider  that  you  were  discriminated  against  because  of  your  race; 
your  first  step  would  be  to: 

a.  write  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

b.  file  a  complaint. 

c.  have  an  adult  file  the  complaint  in  your  name. 

5.  Courts  of  Appeal  decide  cases  when  people: 

a.  are  not  satisfied  with  earlier  decisions. 

b.  want  to  sue  someone. 

c.  feel  that  they  have  been  discriminated  against. 


III.  What  Do  You  Think: 

1.  Should  girls  and  boys  play  together  on  sports  teams?  Why? 

2.  Do  you  consider  that  the  results  of  this  case  were  fair? 

3.  Compare  this  case  with  those  of  previous  cases  such  as  in  Athens  or  medie¬ 
val  England.  What  comparisons  can  you  make  about  the  way  that  justice 
was  carried  out? 

4.  This  case  might  show  how  changes  in  society  may  be  rapid  but  rules  and 
laws  are  usually  much  slower  to  change.  Why  do  you  think  this  is  so?  Would 
it  be  a  good  thing  if  the  rules  and  laws  were  easy  to  change? 

5.  Can  you  think  of  laws  or  rules  that  you  would  want  to  change?  Give  at  least 
four  good  reasons  why. 


IV.  Activities: 

1.  From  your  local  hockey  associations,  find  out  what  rules  govern  who  can 
play  in  the  different  leagues. 

2.  To  examine  how  juveniles  are  treated  under  the  law,  contact  your  local  court 
house  or  social  services  organization  (or  maybe  a  local  lawyer)  to  find  out 

a.  What  laws  are  made  to  protect  society  from  juvenile  delinquents  or  young 
offenders. 

b.  What  age  groups  are  dealt  with  under  these  laws. 

c.  What  crimes  these  young  offenders  can  be  charged  with. 

d.  How  the  court  operates. 

e.  What  consequences  face  the  young  offender. 
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How  Did  the 
Jews  Contribute 
to  Civilization? 


NEW  WORDS 

idol  (l-dul) — an  image  of  a  god 
image  (IM-ij) — a  statue,  a  close  likeness 
reasoned  (REE-zund) — thought 
engrave  (en-GRAYV) — to  carve  into 
preach  (PREECH) — to  teach  publicly 
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For  early  men,  the  world  was  a  strange  and  frightening  place 
in  which  to  live.  They  did  not  understand  many  things.  Why 
did  the  sun  rise  and  set  each  day?  Where  did  it  go  at  night? 
What  made  the  rain  fall?  Early  man  was  frightened  by  things 
he  didn’t  understand. 

Early  man  believed  that  the  sun  moves  across  the  sky.  He 
thought  that  rain  falls  because  it  is  alive.  There  seemed  to 
be  something  in  the  sun  and  the  rain  which  caused  them  to 
act  as  they  do.  They  called  this  something  a  god.  Since  there 
were  many  things  in  the  world,  there  must  be  many  gods. 

Early  man  had  many  problems.  He  needed  rain  for  his 
crops  to  grow.  He  needed  protection  from  his  enemies.  He 
asked  for  the  gods’  help  and  tried  to  please  them.  The  worship 
of  many  gods  is  called  polytheism. 

How  did  the  worship  of  gods  develop? 

People  lived  together  in  groups.  Each  group  had  its  own  gods. 
They  built  images  of  what  they  thought  these  gods  looked  like. 
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They  made  these  images  out  of  stone,  wood,  or  clay.  These 
images  were  called  idols. 

What  purpose  did  these  idols  serve? 


Some  people  questioned  the  worship  of  idols.  Idols  could 
not  see,  hear,  speak,  or  move.  How  could  idols  be  gods?  These 
people  also  questioned  the  idea  of  polytheism.  The  early 
Hebrews  were  such  a  people. 

The  Hebrews  were  nomadic  shepherds.  They,  too,  were 
polytheists.  They  wandered  with  their  sheep  and  cattle  through 
the  Fertile  Crescent.  They  came  in  contact  with  many  differ¬ 
ent  peoples.  They  discovered  that  each  group  had  its  own  sun 
god,  earth  god,  heaven  god,  and  other  gods.  How  could  this 
be?  There  was  only  one  earth,  one  sun,  and  one  heaven.  The 
Hebrews  reasoned  that  these  gods  must  all  be  the  same.  If 
this  were  true,  there  must  be  only  one  God.  Hebrews  now 
began  to  worship  this  one  God.  They  called  him  Yahweh 
(YA-veh)  or  Jehovah  (ji-HO-vuh).  The  worship  of  one  God 
is  called  monotheism. 

Later,  the  Hebrews  traveled  to  Egypt.  There  they  were 
made  slaves.  A  great  leader  grew  up  among  them.  His  name 
was  Moses.  He  led  his  people  to  freedom. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  Moses  went  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Sinai.  There,  God  gave  him  the  laws  by  which  he  wanted  the 
Hebrews  to  live.  These  laws  were  engraved  on  two  stone  tab¬ 
lets.  They  were  called  the  Ten  Commandments.  They  told  how 
man  should  act  toward  God  and  toward  his  fellow  man. 

Moses  told  the  Hebrews  that  God  created  man.  He  ex¬ 
pected  man  to  follow  these  Ten  Commandments.  This  is  how 
all  men  should  behave  toward  one  another. 

Here  are  some  of  the  commandments : 

a.  to  worship  only  one  God 

b.  to  honor  one’s  parents 

c.  not  to  kill 

d.  not  to  steal 

e.  not  to  be  a  false  witness 

f.  not  to  want  your  neighbor’s  goods 

How  did  these  rules  help  men  to  live  together? 

The  Hebrews  finally  settled  in  Canaan,  in  Palestine.  There, 
many  of  them  turned  away  from  what  Moses  had  said.  For¬ 
tunately,  some  religious  teachers  called  prophets  lived  at 


How  did  the  Ten  Commandments  give 
the  Hebrews  rules  to  live  by? 
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The  prophet  Jeremiah 


the  same  time.  They  constantly  reminded  the  people  of  their 
duties  to  God.  Such  men  as  Amos  (AY-mus),  Isaiah  (i-ZAY- 
uh),  and  Jeremiah  (jer-uh-MI-uh)  criticized  the  way  the  rich 
took  advantage  of  the  poor.  They  preached  the  importance  of 
justice,  goodness,  and  brotherhood  among  all  men. 

These  reminders  and  teachings  took  hold.  When  Pal- 
ii  estine  was  conquered,  the  Hebrews,  or  the  Jews  as  they  are 

now  called,  were  scattered  to  different  lands.  In  these  places, 
they  were  often  mistreated.  But  they  survived  and  kept  their 
beliefs. 

The  ideas,  laws,  customs,  and  history  of  the  Hebrews 
have  been  passed  down  to  us  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  belief 
in  one  God,  the  idea  of  justice  and  the  brotherhood  of  men, 
and  the  Old  Testament  have  been  some  of  the  contributions  of 
the  Jews. 


I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook, 
reasoned 
idol 

monotheism 

preach 

polytheism 

nomad 


no 


II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions,  based  on  what  you  read 
in  this  chapter,  in  your  notebook. 

1.  For  early  man, the  world  was  a  frightening  place  because _ 2 _ 

2.  Men  thought  that  there  were  many  gods  since _ Z - 

3.  _ Z _ is  the  worship  of  many  gods. 

4.  Men  worshiped  idols  because _ Z _ 

5.  The  reason  the  Hebrews  began  to  worship  one  God  was _ Z _ 

6.  The  Ten  Commandments  said _ Z _ 

7.  The  importance  of  justice  and  goodness  was  preached  by  the _ Z _ 

8.  The  fact  that  we  believe  in  justice  and  brotherhood  shows  that _ Z - 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Why  did  early  man  need  the  help  of  his  gods? 

2.  What  purpose  did  idols  serve? 

3.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Ten  Commandments  make  for  civilization.  What 
does  this  mean? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  “brotherhood  of  man"? 

5.  Are  people  still  mistreated  because  they  think  differently  from  other 
people? 

IV.  Solving  The  Bubblegram: 

A  bubblegram  is  a  word  puzzle.  Each  row  of  bubbles  stands  for  a  word.  The 
word  reads  from  left  to  right.  The  definitions,  or  meanings,  of  the  words  are 
given  below.  In  your  notebook,  using  the  given  letter  in  each  line  as  a  clue,  write 
in  the  word  that  fits  each  definition.  Remember,  each  bubble  stands  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  letter. 

a.  J 0000000 

b.  0U0 

c.  0D000 

d.  0000A0 

e.  01000 

f.  000000S 

g.  M 000000000 

a.  One  of  the  prophets  who  reminded  the  Hebrews  of  their  duty  to  God.  (8 
letters) 

b.  People  at  one  time  believed  this  was  a  god.  (3  letters) 

c.  Images  of  gods.  (5  letters) 

d.  The  land  of  the  Hebrews.  (6  letters) 

e.  Another  name  for  the  book  that  tells  how  the  ancient  Jews  lived.  (5  letters) 

f.  The  people  who  introduced  the  idea  of  one  God.  (7  letters) 

g.  The  practice  of  worshiping  one  God  is  called  this.  (10  letters) 
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How  Did  the 
Christians  Contribute 
to  Civilization? 


NEW  WORDS 


Statue  of  Juno 


patriotic  (pay-tree-OT-ik) — supporting  one’s  country 
harmless  (HARM-les) — causing  no  harm 
attract  (a-TRAKT) — to  get  the  attention  of  something 
concern  (kon-SURN) — interest  in,  regard  for 
ideal  (i-DEEL) — something  in  its  best  form 


“Guards,  patrol  the  streets  of  Rome.  Watch  the  Christians 
carefully.  They  are  a  danger  to  the  state.” 

“Sir,  I  have  seen  these  people.  They  seem  to  attract  only 
the  poor  and  the  slaves.  They  seem  harmless  to  me.” 

“You  are  mistaken.  As  you  know,  we  have  many  tem¬ 
ples.  Each  temple  is  built  to  honor  one  of  our  Roman  gods, 
such  as  Juno  (JOO-no),  Jupiter  (JOO-puh-tur),  or  Minerva 
(min-UR-vuh).  It  is  our  patriotic  duty  to  go  to  the  temples. 

“Our  emperor  insists  that  all  Romans  worship  these 
gods.  Anyone  who  doesn’t  is  disobeying  the  Emperor’s  wishes. 
This  is  unpatriotic.  Since  our  emperor  is  also  a  god,  all  must 
worship  him,  too.  This  is  one  way  of  controlling  Roman 
citizens.  The  Christians  are  dangerous  because  they  refuse  to 
worship  our  emperor.  They  are  against  serving  in  the  army. 
They  do  not  like  to  see  games  where  slaves  fight  wild  animals.” 

“Sir,  these  Christians  say  that  all  men  are  equal.  They 
say  man  will  have  a  better  life  after  death.  Many  people  like 
that  idea.  If  we  show  concern  for  our  fellow  man,  we  are  all 
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Page  from  an  eleventh-century 
church  book. 
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How  did  Christianity  inspire  artists? 

better.  Christianity  teaches  brotherly  love.  This  religion  has 
more  meaning  to  us  than  worshiping  the  many  old  gods.” 

“Imagine  the  Roman  emperor  being  equal  to  one  of  his 
slaves!  Such  thinking  is  dangerous!  Guards,  arrest  that  man!” 

Why  were  many  of  the  ideas  of  Christianity 
considered  dangerous? 


Copying  ancient  records.  Why  was 
this  an  important  role  of  the  church? 


The  people  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  attracted  to  the  ideals 
of  Christianity.  Roman  society  had  become  a  society  of  two 
classes.  Some  people  were  very  rich  and  others  were  very  poor. 
There  was  a  big  difference  in  the  way  these  classes  lived.  The 
common  man  knew  that  Christianity  taught  that  all  men  were 
equal  in  the  eyes  of  God.  He  saw  that  the  Christians  would 
rather  die  than  give  up  their  religion. 

Later,  the  Roman  Empire  grew  weak  and  was  no  longer 
able  to  protect  all  of  its  people.  The  Christian  church  preserved 
some  of  the  Roman  culture  and  knowledge.  The  churches 
were  centers  of  learning  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Books  and 
records  were  preserved.  Latin  became  the  official  language  of 
the  Church.  The  Church  was  the  force  that  helped  keep  the 
people  of  Europe  united. 

How  did  the  Christians  contribute  to  civilization? 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook, 
preserve 
ideal 
patriotic 
worship 
concern 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions,  based  on  what  you 
read  in  this  chapter,  in  your  notebook. 

1.  At  first,  Christianity  attracted  only  the  _ ?  people  of  the  Roman 

empire. 

2.  The  Roman  emperor  insisted  that  all  Romans  worship  the  1  gods. 

3.  If  Romans  didn’t  worship  their  gods,  they  were  considered  ? 

4.  Christians  were  considered  dangerous  because  ? 

5.  The  Christians  believed  that  ? 

6.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  churches  ? 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  How  were  the  early  Christians  and  Jews  similar? 

2.  Why  did  the  Christian  religion  appeal  to  the  common  man  in  Rome? 

3.  Why  did  the  emperor  want  all  Romans  to  worship  the  same  gods  he  did? 

4.  Why  did  the  Christians  seem  dangerous  to  the  Roman  state? 

5.  Which  ideals  of  Christianity  do  we  believe  in  today?  Which  are  no  longer 
believed? 

IV.  Activities:  Role-Play. 

1.  A  debate  between  a  Roman  emperor  and  a  Christian. 

2.  Slaves  talking  about  Christian  ideals. 

3.  A  group  of  Romans  talking  about  whether  they  should  become  Christians. 

4.  Roman  leaders  debating  about  whether  Christianity  should  be  accepted  as 
a  state  religion  or  not. 
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How  Did  the 
Moslems  Contribute 
to  Civilization? 


NEW  WORDS 

flock  (FLOK) — a  group  of  animals 

oasis  (o-AY-sis) — a  fertile  spot  in  the  desert 

shrine — a  place  of  worship 

prophet  (PROF-it) — a  religious  teacher 

translate  (trans-LATE) — to  change  from  one  language 
to  another 


The  Prophet  Mohammed 


“What  a  wonderful  English  class  I  had  this  morning,”  said 
Leroy.  “We  finished  reading  the  book  called  The  Arabian 
Nights.  Have  you  ever  read  it?” 

“No,”  answered  his  friend  Thomas. 

“Well,  it  is  all  about  life  a  long  time  ago  in  a  place  called 
Arabia,”  said  Leroy.  “I  am  going  to  the  school  library  this 
afternoon  to  do  a  report  about  the  Arabs  for  my  social  studies 
class.” 

Leroy  discovered  that  the  Arabian  peninsula  is  located  in 
the  southwestern  corner  of  Asia.  The  climate  is  very  hot  and 
dry.  The  people  who  lived  there  a  long  time  ago  found  it  very 
difficult  to  grow  crops.  Many  of  the  people  who  lived  there 
during  the  seventh  century  were  nomads.  These  people  trav¬ 
eled  from  place  to  place  looking  for  grass  and  water  for  their 
flocks.  However,  there  were  some  areas  which  had  a  steady 
supply  of  water.  These  areas  are  known  as  oases.  Towns  and 
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villages  developed  around  oases.  The  most  important  town 
was  Mecca  (MEK-uh). 

Why  did  a  town  develop  around  an  oasis? 


Leroy  decided  that  he  wanted  to  know  more  about  the  Arabs’ 
contributions  to  civilization.  He  read  about  the  religion  of  the 
Arabs.  He  found  that  the  Arabs  were  polytheists  (POL-ee- 
thee-ists).  This  meant  that  the  Arabs  worshiped  many  gods. 
They  believed  that  these  gods  lived  in  large  trees,  stones,  and 
wells.  They  built  idols.  They  placed  them  in  buildings  called 
shrines,  where  they  prayed.  The  most  important  shrine  was 
the  Kaaba  (KAH-buh)  in  Mecca. 

Reading  on,  Leroy  learned  about  an  important  Arab 
whose  name  was  Mohammed  (mo-HAM-id).  Mohammed  lived 
in  the  city  of  Mecca.  Mohammed  met  Christian  and  Jewish 
traders  on  his  travels.  He  learned  about  their  belief  in  one  God. 
Mohammed  believed  that  the  worship  of  one  God  made  more 
sense  than  worshiping  many  gods.  He  considered  himself  a 
prophet  of  God.  It  was  his  job,  he  believed,  to  spread  God’s 
teachings,  and  the  belief  in  one  God. 

In  610  A.D.,  Mohammed  told  the  people  of  Mecca  that 
“there  is  no  god  but  Allah  (AL-uh).”  Mohammed  told  the 
people  that  he  was  the  prophet  of  God.  The  Arabs,  he  said, 
were  to  stop  their  worship  of  many  gods,  and  to  give  up  their 
evil  ways.  The  people  of  Mecca  became  angry  and  forced  him 
to  leave  the  city. 

He  traveled  until  he  came  to  the  city  of  Medina  (muh- 
DEE-nuh).  This  journey  was  known  as  the  hejira  (huh-JI- 
ruh).  Here  he  won  over  many  people. 

The  religion  taught  by  Mohammed  was  called  Islam 
(iz-LAHM).  It  meant  to  surrender  to  God.  The  people  who 
accepted  Allah  as  the  true  God  and  Mohammed  as  his  prophet 
were  called  Moslems.  Shortly  after  Mohammed’s  death,  his 
teachings  were  recorded  in  a  book  called  the  Koran.  It  be¬ 
came  the  holy  book  of  Islam. 

In  630  A.D.,  the  Moslems  captured  Mecca.  Mecca  be¬ 
came  the  Moslem  capital.  Moslems  are  expected  to  pray  to 
Mecca  five  times  a  day.  They  must  visit  Mecca  at  least  once 
during  their  lifetime.  Within  one  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  Mohammed,  the  Moslems  had  conquered  Egypt,  Persia, 
Spain,  Portugal,  North  Africa,  Palestine,  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  the  western  half  of  India.  In  732,  the  Franks,  a  western 


The  Moslems  influenced  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  many  countries  they 
conquered. 
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An  ancient  drawing  showing  Moham¬ 
med  preaching.  Why  did  many  people 
follow  his  teachings? 


European  tribe,  stopped  them  from  conquering  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

What  might  have  happened  if  the  Moslems 
had  conquered  all  of  Europe? 


Leroy  learned  that  the  Moslems’  language  was  Arabic.  The 
Moslems  translated  many  works  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  Persians  into  Arabic.  Schools  and  libraries  were  built 
to  help  spread  and  store  knowledge.  Many  ideas  were  ex¬ 
changed  among  the  people  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Moslem  Empire.  The  Moslems  also  helped  to 
spread  a  system  of  numbers.  This  system  of  numbers,  which 
we  use  today,  was  easier  to  use  than  the  Roman  system,  which 
used  letters.  They  were  called  Arabic  numbers. 

Leroy  learned  that  the  Arabs  also  made  advances  in 
farming  methods,  science,  and  medicine.  They  also  made  great 
contributions  in  the  fields  of  architecture  and  literature. 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

nomad 

oases 

polytheists 

translate 

peninsula 

idol 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you  read 
in  this  chapter. 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe: 

a.  the  book,  The  Arabian  Nights. 

b.  how  the  Moslems  contributed  to  civilization. 

c.  the  works  of  Allah. 

2.  The  Arabian  peninsula  is  located  in: 

a.  the  northern  corner  of  Asia. 

b.  the  eastern  part  of  Asia. 

c.  the  southwestern  corner  of  Asia. 

3.  The  climate  in  the  Arabian  peninsula  can  be  described  as: 

a.  warm  and  moist. 

b.  cold. 

c.  hot  and  dry. 

4.  The  Arabs  lived  in  nomadic  tribes  because: 

a.  they  liked  to  move  around. 

b.  they  needed  grass  and  water  for  their  flocks. 

c.  they  wanted  to  be  with  their  relatives  and  friends. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Why  did  towns  develop  around  oases? 

2.  How  did  Mohammed  help  to  spread  the  religion  of  Islam? 

3.  How  might  our  lives  be  different  if  the  Moslems  had  conquered  all  of 
Europe? 

4.  What  were  some  of  the  major  contributions  made  by  the  Moslems  to  the 
rest  of  the  world? 

5.  What  reasons  might  Mohammed  give  to  explain  why  worshiping  one  God 
made  more  sense  than  worshiping  many  gods? 

6.  How  does  trade  encourage  the  exchange  of  ideas? 
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Systems  of  Writing: 
Pictographs 


NEW  WORDS 


memorize  (MEM-uh-riz) — learn  by  heart 

symbol  (SIM-bul) — something  that  stands  for  something 
else 

hieroglyphics  (hi-ruh-GLIF-iks) — picture  writing 


I  had  been  to  many  museums.  Sometimes  with  my  teacher  and 
my  classmates.  Sometimes  with  my  family.  I  loved  these  trips 
to  the  museums.  But  I  never  thought  they  would  pay  off.  I  was 
very  wrong.  This  summer,  I  was  hired  as  one  of  the  teen-age 
guides  in  the  city  museum.  My  job  was  to  guide  groups  of  chil¬ 
dren  around  the  museum.  My  section  was  “the  history  of 
writing.”  I’d  better  memorize  my  speech  and  be  prepared  for 
questions.  Let’s  see.  How  does  it  begin? 

“Children  long  ago  watched  other  people  to  find  out  how 
to  do  things.  All  the  things  they  needed  to  know  were  learned 
this  way.  Then  one  day,  someone  drew  a  picture  on  the  wall 
of  a  cave.  What  an  idea  this  turned  out  to  be!  We  don’t  know 
exactly  when  this  happened.  We  don’t  know  what  kind  of 
picture  it  was.  But  scientists  do  believe  that  this  ‘first  picture’ 
was  probably  drawn  more  than  50,000  years  ago.” 

Why  is  this  picture  important  to  man? 

“And,  just  as  we  copy  things  which  we  like,  the  men  of  50,000 
years  ago  began  to  draw  pictures  on  the  walls  of  their  caves. 
These  pictures  were  probably  pictures  of  animals.” 
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“But,  sir,  what  does  this  have  to  do  with  writing?” 

“At  first,  the  pictures  were  all  of  animals  standing  still. 
After  a  while,  this  changed.  The  new  pictures  showed  animals 
running,  eating,  and  fighting.  When  these  pictures  were 
put  together,  they  told  a  story.” 

Why  do  you  think  the  pictures  changed? 


“These  pictures  were  the  first  stories  ever  written  down.  They 
did  not  have  to  be  told  aloud  to  be  remembered.” 

“How  were  these  pictures  drawn?” 

“Well,  let’s  move  on  to  these  glass  cases  and  examine 
what’s  inside.  These  pictures  were  drawn  on  the  walls  of  caves 
with  pieces  of  charcoal.  Coloring  materials  came  from  plants. 
Wood  or  bones  were  used  for  brushes  or  pens  to  color  the 
pictures.  As  an  experiment,  you  might  try  to  color  pictures 
using  these  ancient  methods.  Children  might  also  have  drawn 
pictures.  They  probably  watched  their  fathers.  They  tried  to 
copy  the  same  designs  with  their  fingers  in  the  dirt  floor 
of  the  cave,  as  you  can  see.” 

“What  happened  when  men  moved  out  of  the  cave?” 

“Well,  man  moved  out  of  caves  and  into  tents  or  houses 
made  of  sticks  and  clay.  He  drew  pictures  on  the  walls  of  his 
home.  He  also  made  pictures  on  clay  bowls,  plates,  and  jew¬ 
elry.  Tools  of  stone  or  metal  were  now  used  to  make  the 
pictures.  Colored  clay  and  sand,  as  well  as  plant  colorings, 
were  now  used  for  paints. 

“But  it  took  a  long  time  to  make  good  picture-stories.  So 
artists  began  to  make  pictures  more  simple.  They  began  to 
draw  signs  or  symbols  to  stand  for  pictures.  Many  of  these 
symbols  looked  like  ‘stick  figures.’  Picture  symbols  are  called 


Look  at  these  pictures.  What  story 
might  the  artist  be  telling? 


This  is  an  ancient  Egyptian  hiero¬ 
glyph.  What  does  it  show  about  life 
in  Egypt? 
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‘pictographs.’  At  first,  artists  made  up  their  own  pictographs. 
Only  people  who  knew  what  his  pictographs  meant  could 
read  what  he  had  written.” 

Can  you  read  this  paragraph? 


“By  now,  people  lived  in  small  towns  and  even  in  cities. 
Very  often,  one  city  came  to  rule  a  large  area.  It  was  now 
called  a  ‘country.’  When  this  happened,  people  all  over  the 
country  used  the  same  pictographs.  One  of  the  first  countries 
to  use  the  same  pictograph  writing  everywhere  was  Egypt. 
The  symbols  used  by  the  Egyptians  are  called  ‘hieroglyphics.’ 

“For  a  long  time,  the  Egyptians  wrote  only  with  picto¬ 
graphs.  But  there  were  many  things  that  people  could  not 
write  using  them.  There  were  no  signs  to  stand  for  courage, 
or  strength,  or  wisdom,  or  a  week.” 

Can  you  think  of  any  symbols  which  you  would  use 
for  these  words? 

“It  is  very  difficult  because  these  are  ideas,  not  things.  But  the 
Egyptians  were  civilized  people  and  wanted  to  write  about 
ideas.  Finally,  they  began  making  pictures,  or  symbols,  of 
parts  of  things  that  stood  for  these  ideas.  These  are  called 
‘ideographs.’  Look  at  these  pictures  and  see  what  ideas  they 
seem  to  suggest.  About  six  thousand  years  ago,  all  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  were  made  up  of  pictographs  and  ideographs.” 

What  do  you  think  these  pictographs  mean? 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

memorize 

pictograph 

experiment 

symbol 

ideograph 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you  read 
in  this  chapter.  Write  the  answers  in  your  notebook. 

1.  Children  of  long  ago  learned  by _ Z _ 

2.  The  earliest  pictures  drawn  were  usually  about _ Z _ 

3.  Coloring  materials  came  from _ l - 

4.  Symbols  were  developed  to  stand  for - Z _ 

5.  The  symbols  the  Egyptians  used  were  called _ Z _ 

6.  Symbols  that  stand  for  ideas  are  called _ Z _ 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Why  did  early  man  draw  pictures? 

2.  What  can  a  historian  learn  from  these  early  pictures? 

3.  How  are  several  pictographs  put  together  to  express  a  thought? 

4.  Why  is  it  difficult  to  express  your  ideas  in  pictographs? 

IV.  Activities: 

A.  Below  are  9  pictographs  and  their  meanings.  Write  several  thoughts  or 
sentences  using  only  these  pictographs. 


ORIGINAL 
PICTOGRAPH 
c.  3500  BC 

MEANING 

fish 

OX 

donkey 

? 

grain 

god  heaven 

day  sun  light 

to  till  plough 

1 

house 

man 

B.  Draw  ideographs  for: 

crying  shouting 

eating  sleeping 
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Systems  of  Writing: 
The  Alphabet 


V 


NEW  WORDS 


consonant  (KON-suh-nunt) — a  symbol  of  a  sound  made 
in  the  throat 

scribe  (SKRIBE) — a  skilled  writer 


Ancient  Egypt  was  a  wonderful  civilization.  It  lasted  for  over 
four  thousand  years.  Protected  by  the  desert  and  the  sea,  king¬ 
dom  after  kingdom  survived.  But  change  came  slowly.  An¬ 
cient  traditions  were  held  over  from  generation  to  generation. 
And,  like  everything  else,  this  affected  Egyptian  writing.  After 
the  Egyptians  had  used  syllables  for  many  centuries,  some  of 
the  hieroglyphics  came  to  stand  for  only  one  sound. 

A  symbol  that  stands  for  one  sound  is  called  a  letter. 
The  Egyptians  had  twenty-four  letters.  All  of  these  letters 
stood  for  sounds  that  we  call  consonants.  Our  consonants  are 
bcdfghjklmnpqrstvwxyz- 

Can  you  pronounce  these  sounds? 

They  had  no  letters  for  those  sounds  which  we  call  vowels, 
a  e  i  o  u.  The  twenty-four  Egyptian  letters  made  up  their 
alphabet.  An  alphabet  is  a  group  of  letters  that  can  be  used 
to  read  and  write  all  the  words  of  a  language.  But  without 
vowels,  Egyptian  writing  was  difficult  to  read.  Let’s  see  how 
a  modern  nursery  rhyme  would  look  if  it  didn’t  have  vowels! 
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“Hy  dddl  dddl,  th  ct  nd  th  fddl, 

Th  cw  jmpd  vr  th  mn, 

Th  lttl  dg  lghd  t  s  sch  sprt, 

Nd  th  dsh  rn  wy  wth  th  spn.” 

As  you  can  see,  it  probably  would  not  be  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  after  you  got  used  to  it. 

Can  you  say  this  rhyme? 


Let  us  follow  the  progress  of  writing  on  a  trip  around  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  Sumerians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
and  Persians  could  also  write.  Their  writing  had  pictographs, 
ideographs,  syllables,  and  some  letters.  But  they  did  look 
different  from  Egyptian  writing. 

These  people  wrote  on  clay  tablets  which  looked  like 
bricks.  They  used  a  sharp  tool  called  a  stylus  (STI-lus)  to 
write  with.  The  symbols  were  carved  into  wet  clay,  and  then 
the  clay  was  baked.  This  is  called  cuneiform  (kew-NEE-uh- 
form)  writing. 


The  earliest  peace  treaty  known  to 
man  was  between  Egypt  and  the 
Hittites.  It  was  signed  in  1269  B.C. 
Why  was  a  system  of  writing  impor¬ 
tant? 


Why  did  these  people  write  on  clay? 


Close  to  the  people  who  used  this  cuneiform  writing  were  the 
Phoenicians.  They  sailed  to  other  countries  where  they  could 
trade  and  sell  their  goods.  They  had  to  have  a  simple  way 
of  writing  so  that  they  could  keep  track  of  the  things  they 
bought  and  sold. 

The  Phoenicians  took  the  idea  of  letters  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  They  put  together  a  group  of  twenty-two  letters  that 
they  could  use.  Children  of  Phoenicia  who  learned  to  write 
did  not  have  to  learn  thousands  of  symbols.  They  had  only 
twenty-two  letters  to  learn.  Since  every  word  in  their  language 
could  be  written  with  those  twenty-two  letters,  the  letters 
made  up  the  first  true  alphabet.  They  also  learned  to  write  from 
right  to  left. 

MORFETIRWOTDENRAELNERDLIHCNAICINEOHP 

TFELOTTHGIR 


Can  you  read  this? 


What  else  is  different  about  Phoenician  writing?  Yes,  that’s 
correct.  There  were  no  small  letters.  They  wrote  only  capital 
letters.  And  there  were  no  spaces  between  words  to  show 


This  is  how  a  business  dealing  was 
recorded  by  the  ancient  Assyrians. 
Can  you  imagine  carrying  these  in  a 
briefcase? 
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A  page  from  a  textbook  teaching 
Ethiopians  how  to  read.  Why  is  know¬ 
ing  how  to  read  and  write  important 
for  a  country’s  growth? 


where  one  word  ended  and  the  next  word  began.  And  there 
were  no  periods  at  the  ends  of  sentences. 

The  letters  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet  were  all  con¬ 
sonants  just  as  the  Egyptian  letters  were.  There  were  no  vowel 
letters.  But  the  Phoenicians  did  not  have  very  many  vowel 
sounds  in  their  language.  The  writing  could  easily  be  read 
without  vowels. 

TFLTTHGRMRFTRWTDNRLNRDLHCNCNHP 
What  does  this  mean? 

The  Phoenicians  used  their  alphabet  wherever  they  went. 
Among  the  other  people  to  use  it  were  the  Hebrews.  They  lived 
near  Phoenicia.  The  Old  Testament  of  the  Bible  was  first 
written  in  this  alphabet.  The  Phoenicians  also  traveled  to 
Greece.  The  Greek  people  saw  how  useful  the  alphabet  was  and 
they,  too,  began  to  use  it.  But  their  language  had  sounds  that 
the  Phoenician  language  did  not  have.  So  the  Greeks  changed 
the  meaning  of  some  letters  and  added  others. 

The  Romans,  too,  took  up  the  idea  of  writing  with  let¬ 
ters.  They  left  some  letters  out,  and  added  one  letter  that  they 
needed.  Finally,  the  Roman  alphabet  had  twenty-three  letters, 
three  letters  less  than  our  own  alphabet.  The  Romans  ruled 
many  other  countries.  Wherever  they  ruled,  they  spread  their 
alphabet. 

Although  many  books  were  written,  most  people  could 
not  read  or  write.  They  had  writing  done  for  them  by  men 
called  scribes.  Scribes  wrote  messages  for  anyone  who  paid 
to  have  the  writing  done. 

After  many  years,  the  Romans  no  longer  ruled  over  the 
countries  around  them.  But  the  alphabet  was  to  last  forever. 
Our  alphabet,  the  English  alphabet,  is  the  Roman  alphabet 
with  the  letters  W,  U,  and  J  added.  Can  you  think  of  any 
sounds  which  we  can’t  find  in  the  alphabet?  Perhaps  they  will 
become  letters  at  some  future  date  and  be  added  to  one  of 
man’s  most  useful  tools,  the  alphabet. 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook, 
civilization 
alphabet 
tablet 
survived 
scribe 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you  read 
in  this  chapter.  Write  the  answers  in  your  notebook. 

1.  Symbols  that  stand  for  one  sound  are  called _ l _ 

2.  A  group  of  letters  that  can  be  used  to  read  and  write  all  the  words  of  a 

language  is  called  an - 1 - 

3.  _ I _ are  symbols  which  stand  for  sounds. 

4.  Sumerians,  Assyrians,  and  Babylonians  wrote  on _ l _ I _ 

5.  They  used  a  sharp  tool  called  a _ Z _ 

6.  The  Roman  alphabet  had - Z - letters. 

7.  Our  alphabet  has - Z _ letters. 

8.  The  man  who  used  to  write  for  people  was  called  a  ? 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  If  a  man  can’t  write,  he  isn’t  civilized.  Do  you  agree? 

2.  Why  was  the  Roman  alphabet  used  in  such  a  large  part  of  the  ancient 
world? 

3.  How  do  trade  and  commerce  create  the  need  for  a  system  of  writing? 

4.  Why  did  so  few  people  in  the  ancient  world  know  how  to  write? 

5.  How  do  you  think  our  alphabet  could  be  improved? 

IV.  Cartoon  Interpretation: 

1.  Can  you  interpret  the  Phoenician  writing? 

2.  What  do  you  think  the  man  is  writing?  You  write  it  in  “Phoenician  writing.” 


dl 


^  © 


0  o 


GNIHTA  NAEM  TNSEOD  Tl  l 
MEHT  W/RD  Tl  LUW  YOB  TUB 
SftAEY 
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How  Did  Technology 
Advance  with  Man? 


NEW  WORDS 

complex  (KOM-pleks) — not  simple,  complicated 

boring — making  a  hole  in,  drilling 

wedged  (WEJD) — crowded  together  in  a  narrow  space 

adobe  (uh-DO-bee) — sun-dried  brick 

technology  (tek-NOL-uh-jee) — the  use  of  machinery 
and  science 


This  is  an  example  of  an  arch.  The 
Romans  were  the  first  to  use  arches. 
What  does  an  arch  enable  a  builder 
to  do? 


“You  know  what  our  club  needs?” 

“O.K.,  what  idea  have  you  got  now,  John?” 

“We  need  a  place  to  meet  in  private.  We  need  a  club 
house.” 

“For  once  you’ve  got  something.  I  like  that  idea.” 

“See,  Harry,  sometimes  I  do  get  great  ideas.” 

“All  right,  it’s  a  good  idea,  but  where  are  we  going  to 
get  a  club  house?” 

“We  can  build  one.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  use  for  tools  and  materials?” 

“Forget  that.  Let’s  build  it  like  the  early  man  built  his 
shelters.  Early  man  was  not  much  more  advanced  than  most 
of  the  animals  around  him.  But  he  did  have  certain  advan¬ 
tages.  He  could  speak,  use  fire,  and  make  tools.  We  will  get 
some  of  the  other  guys  to  help  us.” 

Soon  all  the  boys  had  gathered  behind  Jimmy’s  house. 
One  boy  began  to  look  for  some  wood.  Another  searched  for 
stones. 


What  materials  would  you  look  for? 
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Harry  and  John  looked  for  the  best  location  for  their  shelter. 
They  had  no  modern  tools,  but  they  had  gathered  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  rocks.  John  knew  that  ancient  men  had  used  stones 
as  tools.  A  rock  could  be  used  as  a  hammer.  A  sharp  stone 
could  be  used  as  a  hand  ax.  As  man  developed,  his  tools 
became  more  complex.  He  learned  to  shape  stones  to  make 
tools  for  special  purposes,  such  as  skinning,  boring,  grinding, 
and  harvesting. 

The  first  major  problem  in  building  the  shelter  was  how 
to  support  the  weight  of  a  roof.  “How  did  the  Egyptians  solve 
this  problem?”  Harry  asked. 

Jimmy  explained  that  the  early  Egyptians  and  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks  used  a  very  simple  method  of  supporting  weight. 
First  they  would  put  up  two  or  more  posts.  Then  they  would 
lay  a  solid  piece  of  material,  such  as  a  block  of  stone,  on  top 
of  the  posts.  The  posts  would  support  both  ends  of  the  block. 
This  method  was  called  the  post-and-lintel  (LINT-ul)  system. 
It  was  mostly  used  to  support  a  heavy,  flat  roof.  The  ancient 
Greeks  used  rows  of  graceful  columns  to  support  the  roofs 
of  many  of  their  buildings. 


i§§ 

§S 


The  Post-and-Lintel 


The  Romans  also  built  large,  public  buildings.  They 
used  small  bricks  or  stones  wedged  together  in  the  form  of  a 
half  circle,  or  arch.  Because  each  stone  in  the  arch  pushed 
sideways  as  well  as  downward,  the  entire  arch  had  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  at  the  sides  by  a  wall. 

“But  we  can’t  use  stone.  There  is  not  enough  stone  in 
this  area,”  Harry  said. 

“Then  we  will  have  to  use  wood.”  When  man  first  began 
to  settle  in  villages,  he  used  the  available  materials  to  build 


How  is  weight  supported  in  each  of 
these  scenes? 
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his  shelters.  Sometimes  it  was  stone.  Sometimes  it  was  adobe 
brick  or  trees  plastered  with  clay.  A  sharp  stone  was  used  to 
split  a  log  of  wood  lengthwise.  Then  the  post-and-lintel 
method  of  construction  was  used. 

Man  changed  gradually  from  a  wanderer  in  search  of 
food  to  a  food  producer  living  in  villages.  Then  he  developed 
a  technology  to  help  him.  He  learned  to  make  pottery  in  a 
kiln,  or  oven.  He  also  learned  to  weave  cloth  out  of  flax, 
cotton,  and  wool.  Reeds  were  woven  and  bundled  to  make  a 
light-weight  roof  for  his  home. 

It  was  beginning  to  get  dark.  The  boys  realized  that 
they  had  not  started  to  build  their  club  house.  But  they  agreed 
that  the  afternoon  was  not  wasted.  They  had  learned  a  lot. 

Has  technology  really  made  life  better? 


I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook, 
available 
wedge 
adobe 
technology 
complex 

II.  Did  You  Understand ?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you 
read  in  this  chapter. 

1.  What  were  early  man’s  advantages  over  animals? 

2.  For  what  special  purposes  did  early  man  need  tools? 

3.  Describe  how  the  post-and-lintel  method  holds  up  a  roof. 

4.  Describe  why  the  stones  in  the  arch  do  not  fall. 

5.  How  did  technology  help  man  to: 

a.  make  cloth? 

b.  make  pottery? 

c.  carry  things  more  easily? 

d.  irrigate  his  fields? 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Why  did  tools  become  more  complex  as  man  developed? 

2.  Why  did  early  man  have  to  develop  special  kinds  of  tools? 

3.  Do  we  still  have  to  develop  special  kinds  of  tools  today? 

4.  How  do  advances  in  technology  come  about? 

5.  Has  technology  really  made  life  better? 
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IV.  If  Technology  Did  Not  Advance  With  Man  . . . 

1.  For  each  picture,  tell  what  man  would  have  to  do  if  the  item  were  not 
available. 

a.  claw  hammer 

b.  drill 

c.  can  of  vegetables 

d.  harvester 

e.  train 

2.  Is  man  better  off  with  or  without  these  items? 
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How  Did  Art  Reflect 
Prehistoric  Society? 


.NEW  WORDS 

p 

easel  (EE-zul) — an  artist’s  stand 

•  chisel  (CHIZ-ul) — a  tool 

ochre  (O-kur) — a  red  paint 
durable  (DYOOR-uh-bul) — lasting 

i  devote  (dee-VOTE) — to  set  aside  for  a  special  purpose 


The  street  was  just  like  any  other  street.  But  one  thing  was 
different.  A  young  man  was  sitting  in  front  of  his  easel,  paint¬ 
ing  what  he  saw.  There  were  the  cars,  policeman,  the  busy 
pedestrians,  and  the  many  stores.  He  wondered,  “If  I  were 
to  come  back  here  when  I  was  an  old  man,  would  the  scene 
still  look  the  same?  How  could  my  children  understand  how 
life  was  when  I  was  young?”  He  thought,  “Can  art  tell  us  very 
much  about  a  civilization?” 

What  does  this  picture  tell  us  about  early  man? 


This  cave  drawing  does  tell  us  something  about  the  tools  used 
for  the  hunting  of  animals.  It  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  type 
and  size  of  animals  hunted  by  man.  What  tools  do  you  see 
in  this  cave  drawing?  Does  this  animal  resemble  an  animal 
of  our  age?  How  might  this  animal  protect  himself  from  man 
and  other  enemies? 

Once  man  started  on  the  road  to  technology,  his  brain 
became  more  and  more  alert.  His  fingers  became  much  more 
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sensitive.  He  learned  to  use  a  wheel  to  help  him  shape  wet 
clay.  He  learned  how  to  make  sharp  chisels  for  engraving 
and  carving.  He  learned  that  vegetables  dyes  could  be  used  to 
stain  cloth.  And  that  red  ochre  could  be  used  for  painting. 

But  before  man  could  devote  time  to  art,  his  society  had 
to  advance.  Some  men  needed  time  to  devote  to  art.  Others 
would  have  to  provide  food  and  other  necessities.  Neolithic 
man  did  have  such  a  society. 


It  is  sad  that  many  forms  of  art  do  not  last  through  the 
ages.  They  are  not  durable.  Fortunately,  archeologists  have 
discovered  some  forms  of  durable  art. 

Surprisingly,  ancient  people,  who  could  not  read,  were 
able  to  place  their  marks  on  ceramic  tiles  and  jars.  Here  are 
some  examples  of  the  variety  of  designs  used  to  decorate  tiles 
and  other  pieces  of  pottery. 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook, 
easel 
devote 
dyes 

engraving 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Use  this  wall  painting  to  answer  these  ques¬ 


tions  in  your  notebook. 

1.  The  tools  the  hunters  are  using  are: 

a.  spears. 

b.  bows  and  arrows. 

c.  blowguns. 

2.  The  animal  the  hunters  are  chasing  looks  most  like: 

a.  a  horse. 

b.  a  camel. 

c.  a  deer. 

3.  The  hunters  were  chasing  the  animal  because  they: 

a.  were  hungry. 

b.  wanted  the  horns. 

c.  were  looking  for  adventure. 

4.  The  hunters  seem  to  be: 

a.  scared. 

b.  not  too  good. 

c.  not  afraid. 

5.  The  cave  painting  telis  us  that: 

a.  the  men  were  used  to  hunting. 

b.  the  picture  takes  place  in  China. 

c.  the  hunters  lived  in  an  advanced  civilization. 


III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Without  examples  of  our  art  today,  the  people  of  1,000  years  from  now  will 
not  know  too  much  about  us. 

2.  "The  street  art  of  today  is  the  same  as  prehistoric  art  of  one  million  years 
ago.  Both  represent  the  same  things.”  What  does  this  mean? 

IV.  Chronology:  Rearrange,  in  your  notebook,  the  items  below.  Put  the 
earliest  event  first  and  the  latest  event  last  on  your  list. 

1.  Ceramic  pottery  is  made  on  a  large  scale. 

2.  Man  begins  to  settle  in  river  valleys. 

3.  While  many  people  farm,  some  are  making  tools  of  wood  and  metal. 

4.  Man  learns  how  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

5.  Individual  nomads  hunt  for  food. 
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How  Did  Art  and 
Literature  Reflect 
Egyptian  Society? 


NEW  WORDS 

i!  - 

polytheism  (POL-ee-thee-izm) — a  belief  in  many  gods 


declaration  (dek-luh-RAY-shun) — an  announcement,  a 
statement 

pollute  (puh-LOOT) — to  make  unclean 


Semia  (SEM-ee-uh)  was  ready  for  a  walk  with  her  grand¬ 
father,  Mauri  (MOR-ee).  These  weekly  walks  were  a  form  of 
exercise.  And  he  liked  talking  with  his  grandchildren.  Usually 
he  took  them  sightseeing. 

Today,  Semia  and  her  grandfather  were  going  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  River.  He  wanted  her  to  see  the  large  temple 
of  Abu  Simbel  (ah-boo-SIM-bul).  In  a  few  days,  four  statues 
of  Rameses  II  would  be  removed  from  the  temple.  Semia  was 
greatly  impressed  with  the  size  of  these  statues.  “How  tall  are 
they,  Grandfather?” 

“Oh,  I  would  say  they  are  about  19  m  tall,”  he  replied. 
“They  must  weigh  thousands  of  tonnes.” 

“What  are  the  statues  made  of?”  Semia  asked. 

“The  statues  are  carved  from  sandstone.  They  will  be 
moved  to  higher  ground.  When  the  dam  at  Aswan  (AS-wahn) 
is  completed,  the  waters  of  the  Nile  River  will  flood  this  area. 
The  entire  temple  of  Abu  Simbel  must  be  moved,  or  it  will 
disappear  under  the  water.” 

“The  ancient  Egyptians  must  have  been  very  skilled  at 
working  with  stone.” 
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“Oh,  yes,”  Mauri  replied.  “They  built  gigantic  pyramids 
and  beautiful  temples  all  along  the  Nile  River.  They  carved 
and  painted  historical  scenes  on  the  stone  walls  of  their 
temples  and  tombs.  At  Karnak,  the  columns  of  the  temples 
are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  Archeologists  have  learned 
much  about  ancient  Egypt  from  the  art  carvings  on  the 
tombs,”  Mauri  said  proudly. 

How  did  the  ancient  carvings  help  the  historian? 


“You  see,”  continued  Mauri,  “the  ancient  Egyptians  believed 
in  polytheism.  Their  main  gods  were  Re  (RAY),  the  sun-god; 
Amen  (AH-men),  god  of  Thebes;  and  Osiris,  judge  of  the 
dead.  Only  those  who  could  prove  they  had  led  a  good  life 
were  granted  ever-lasting  life.” 

“How  do  we  know  these  things,  Grandfather?”  asked 
Semia. 

“Most  of  this  we  have  learned  from  a  collection  of  magic 
spells  and  sayings  found  in  many  tombs.  This  Book  of  the 
Dead,  includes  declarations  that  the  soul  must  make  to  the 
judge  of  the  dead.  Here  are  some  examples.” 

I  have  not  done  wrong  instead  of  what  is  right 
I  have  not  permitted  any  man  to  suffer  hunger 
I  have  not  made  any  man  to  weep 
I  have  not  committed  thefts 
I  have  not  polluted  the  waters 

I  have  not  added  to  the  weights  of  the  scale  (to  cheat 
the  buyer) 

I  have  not  stolen  the  property  of  the  common  man 
I  have  not  committed  murder 


How  might  these  carvings  help  ar¬ 
cheologists  understand  Egyptian  civ¬ 
ilization? 


“What  do  these  tell  you  about  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
Semia?” 


Why  did  the  Egyptians  build  pyra¬ 
mids? 


What  do  they  tell? 


“The  book  was  placed  inside  the  tombs  with  other  items  to 
make  their  life  comfortable.  That  also  explains  why  the  ser¬ 
vants  often  followed  the  dead  into  the  tomb,”  said  Mauri.  “The 
gigantic  pyramids  were  tombs  constructed  for  the  pharaohs 
and  all  the  things  they  took  with  them.” 

“Well,  Semia,  you  must  be  proud  of  your  ancestors.” 

“Oh,  yes,  Grandfather.  They  were  great  artists.  They 
designed  delicate  jewelry  and  beautiful  pottery.  Look  at  this 
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carving  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  factory.  You  can  tell  what 
they  are  making.  Notice  that  each  worker  seems  to  be  doing  a 
different  job.  This  work  of  art  tells  me  about  early  Egyptian 
society,  too. 

“Grandfather,  I  have  learned  much  about  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tian  life  from  their  art  and  literature.  The  stories  they  tell  are 
enough  to  write  a  history.” 

How  did  the  art  and  literature  tell  about  Egyptian  society? 


I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook, 
gigantic 
tomb 
pharaoh 
polytheism 
declaration 
pollute 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you  read 
in  this  chapter. 

1.  How  do  we  know  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  skilled  at  working  with 
stone? 

2.  How  did  the  tombs  give  information  to  historians? 

3.  What  did  the  Book  of  the  Dead  tell? 

4.  What  is  meant  by, ‘‘I  have  not  permitted  any  man  to  suffer  hunger"? 

5.  Why  was  leading  a  good  life  important  to  ancient  Egyptians? 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Why  was  a  dam  being  built  on  the  Nile  River? 

2.  What  do  the  declarations  of  the  soul  tell  you  about: 

a.  the  important  rules  in  Egyptian  religion? 

b.  Egyptian  ideas  of  justice? 

3.  How  does  art  give  information  about  a  society? 

4.  What  do  today’s  advertising  signs  tell  about  our  society? 
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IV.  Activities: 

1.  Describe  what  this  picture  shows. 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  for  a  history  book,  using  the  information  you  can  get 
from  the  picture. 
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How  Did  Art  and 
Literature  Reflect 
Greek  Society? 


NEW  WORDS 


functional  (FUNK-shun-ul) — serving  a  purpose 
fascinate  (FAS-uh-nayt) — hold  the  attention 
extravagant  (ek-STRAV-uh-gent) — wasteful 
competition  (kom-puh-TISH-un) — rivalry 


“I  like  that  sculpture,  Dad.” 

“Why  do  you  like  it,  Jonathan?” 

“It’s  so  life  like.  Every  detail  is  just  perfect.  You  can  al¬ 
most  feel  the  strength  of  the  athlete  as  he  prepares  to  throw 
the  discus.” 

“That’s  a  good  comment,  Jonathan.  I  think  you  have 
learned  to  appreciate  art  for  art’s  sake.  But  what  do  you 
think  the  artist  felt  about  his  subject?” 

“I  think  he  was  fascinated  by  man.  The  sculptor  must 
have  thought  that  the  human  body  was  beautiful.” 

“Why  do  you  say  that?” 

“Well,  if  you  look  at  most  of  the  Greek  sculptures,  they 
never  show  an  ugly  body.  I’m  sure  all  the  Greeks  did  not 
have  youthful  bodies.  There  must  have  been  some  old  people 
in  their  society.  Yet  most  of  the  human  bodies  shown  look  like 
the  bodies  of  athletes.” 

Why  would  the  ancient  Greeks  show  only  healthy  bodies? 
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“You  are  right,  Jonathan.  Exercise  was  an  important  part  of 
their  daily  lives.  Men  and  boys  took  part  in  sporting  events 
and  in  games  of  competition.” 

One  writer  said,  “There  are  many  wonders  in  the  world, 
but  none  is  more  wonderful  than  man.”  The  people  of  ancient 
Greece  were  very  interested  in  man,  his  mind,  his  body,  his 
surroundings,  and  his  creations.  It  seems  that  they  admired 
the  athlete  more  than  anyone  else  in  their  society.  Certainly 
the  athlete  was  a  favorite  subject  for  their  artists. 

Jonathan’s  father  was  able  to  take  his  family  to  many 
capital  cities  throughout  the  world.  They  were  now  at  home 
enjoying  the  slide  pictures  taken  on  their  last  trip  to  Athens, 
Greece. 

“Gee,  Dad,  remember  the  great  pottery?” 

“Yes,  notice  that  the  pottery  is  decorated  with  human 
figures.  They  learned  to  make  their  pottery  beautiful  as  well 
as  functional.  Their  pottery  was  used  like  jars  or  cans  are 
used  today.  It  would  store  grain,  wine,  or  oil.  And  it  could  be 
used  for  drinking.  This  concern  for  functional  design  led  the 
Athenian  potters  to  concentrate  on  a  few  forms  that  proved 
to  be  the  most  functional.  One  design  might  be  for  carrying 
water.  It  would  have  a  narrow  mouth  so  that  the  water  would 
not  spill  out.  Another  might  be  used  for  mixing  wine  and 
water.  It  had  to  have  a  wide  mouth.” 

“But  the  pottery  was  also  beautiful  to  look  at.  If  it  was 
to  be  part  of  man’s  surroundings,  it  would  have  to  be  pretty.” 


What  do  you  think  this  might  have 
been  used  for? 


Are  the  pots  and  pans  in  your  home 
functional  and  beautiful? 
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“You  seem  to  be  aware  of  man’s  desire  for  attractive  surround¬ 
ings,  Jonathan.” 

“It  is  only  natural  for  man  to  want  to  live  in  attractive 
surroundings.  How  many  people  like  to  live  in  dirty  homes? 
Most  people  try  to  improve  their  environment.” 

Does  our  society  surround  itself  with  beauty? 

“Look  at  this  slide,  Dad.” 

“Notice  the  similarities?  The  slide  on  the  left  was  taken 
of  a  building  that  is  many  centuries  old.  The  photo  on  the 
right  is  a  much  younger  building.  Do  you  see  any  extrava¬ 
gant  design  here?” 


“They  both  show  a  simple  design.  But  they  are  rich 
looking.  The  Supreme  Court  building  on  the  right  is  a  copy 
of  that  building  on  the  left.” 

“What  else  do  you  see  in  the  photo  of  the  Parthenon, 
Jonathan?” 

“It  seems  to  be  made  of  marble,  Dad.” 

“That’s  right.  The  Greeks  were  fortunate  in  that  marble 
was  one  of  the  natural  materials  available  to  them.  They  also 
had  red  clay,  used  in  the  making  of  pottery.” 

The  slides  collected  by  this  family  were  able  to  help  them 
recall  their  trip  to  Greece.  The  art  and  literature  of  ancient 
Greece  help  to  tell  us  about  the  society  that  existed  there. 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

creations 

admired 

surround 

functional 

environment 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you  read 
in  this  chapter. 

1.  Greek  sculpture  showed  the  human  body  only  as: 

a.  people  really  looked. 

b.  very  young  and  healthy. 

c.  not  very  important  in  their  culture. 

2.  One  writer  said,  "There  are  many  wonders  in  the  world: 

a.  but  none  is  more  wonderful  than  man.” 

b.  and  I  have  seen  all  of  them." 

c.  and  I  don’t  care  to  see  any  of  them.” 

3.  The  favorite  subject  for  the  sculptors  was: 

a.  the  children. 

b.  the  athletes. 

c.  the  buildings. 

4.  Greek  pottery  had  to  be  beautiful  and: 

a.  delicate. 

b.  unbreakable. 

c.  functional. 

5.  The  material  used  by  the  Greeks  in  their  buildings  was: 

a.  cement. 

b.  marble. 

c.  fieldstone. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  What  did  the  Greeks  mean  when  they  said,  "There  are  many  wonders  in 
the  world,  but  none  is  more  wonderful  than  man"? 

2.  How  did  sculpture  and  architecture  help  explain  how  the  Greeks  felt  about 
man  and  his  world? 

3.  Why  do  you  think  people  today  would  want  to  see  ancient  Greek  buildings 
like  the  Parthenon? 

4.  Has  our  modern  world  learned  anything  from  the  art  and  literature  of 
ancient  Greece? 

5.  Pericles,  the  great  Athenian  leader  said,  "In  our  homes,  there  is  beauty 
and  taste.  Our  love  of  beauty  does  not  lead  to  weakness.  Gaze  on  Athens’ 
greatness.  Then  you  will  fall  in  love  with  her.”  How  did  the  art  and  literature 
of  Greece  help  the  world  to  fall  in  love  with  Greece? 

IV.  Activity:  To  the  right  are  two  pictures  of  ancient  art.  From  your  un¬ 
derstanding  of  this  chapter,  pick  out  the  picture  you  think  is  the  work 
of  the  Greeks.  List  the  reasons  why  you  chose  the  one  you  did. 
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How  Did  Art  and 
Literature  Reflect 
Roman  Society? 


-NEW  WORDS 

criticize  (KRIT-uh-size) — to  judge  harshly 

epic  (EP-ik) — heroic 

influence  (IN-floo-ens) — exert  a  power 


A  road  built  by  ancient  Romans,  still 
in  use.  What  is  it  made  of? 


“Oh,  come  on,  Flavius,  Roman  art  is  not  very  original.  The 
Romans  borrowed  much  from  Greek  art.” 

“Marcus,  you  know  that  Rome  has  established  the  great¬ 
est  empire  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  And  yet  you  insist 
that,  while  Roman  generals  captured  the  Greek  lands,  the 
Greek  culture  took  Rome  captive.  Try  once  more  to  explain 
your  reasoning  to  me.  I  do  not  understand  you.” 

Marcus  did  not  mean  to  criticize  Roman  civilization. 
What  he  did  mean  to  say  was  that  when  Roman  armies 
conquered  Greek  lands,  they  were  greatly  influenced  by  the 
Greek  culture. 

“I  do  not  wish  to  argue  with  you,  Flavius,  but  many  of 
our  buildings  reflect  examples  of  Greek  design.  I’m  afraid 
that  our  architects  were  great  borrowers.”  He  pointed  out 
examples  of  Greek  design  used  in  Roman  buildings.  The 
Romans  copied  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  columns  from 
the  Greeks. 

Do  you  know  the  difference  between  these  designs? 

“Do  you  recall  who  the  Etruscans  (uh-TRUS-kunz)  were?” 
Marcus  asked. 

“As  I  recall,  Marcus,  they  were  the  people  who  lived 
just  north  of  the  Latin  peoples.  They  were  the  early  rulers  of 
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Doric 


Ionic 


Rome.  The  Latins  drove  out  the  Etruscans  in  the  year  500 
B.C.” 

“Yes,  Flavius,  you  are  correct.  However,  between  the 
years  750  B.C.  and  500  B.C.,  the  Latins  learned  from  the 
Etruscans.  They  learned  how  to  construct  buildings,  roads, 
and  walls.  And  they  learned  how  to  construct  the  arch.  The 
dome  is  just  arches  joined  together  to  form  a  peak  at  the 
center.” 

“Ah,  you  see,  the  Romans  might  have  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks  and  the  Etruscans.  But  they  extended  these  ideas 
to  create  their  own  style,”  said  Flavius.  “No  one  else  built 
as  many  roads  tying  countries  together.  This  enabled  their  arm¬ 
ies  to  travel  quickly  throughout  the  empire.  Using  the  arch, 
they  constructed  many  aqueducts  to  carry  a  large  supply  of 
water.  The  arch  was  able  to  support  very  heavy  weight.  The 
aqueducts  helped  to  keep  many  populated  areas  supplied 
with  water.” 

Marcus  and  Flavius  stopped  to  admire  some  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  statues  and  buildings  in  Rome. 

“Look,  Marcus,  look  at  that  building.  That  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  Roman  originality.  That  building  is  an  example  of 
veneering.” 


An  ancient  Roman  aqueduct.  How  do 
we  bring  water  to  cities  today? 
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The  Aeneid  is  still  thought  of  as  a 
i|  great  story  today.  Here  is  how  a 

i|  14th-century  artist  illustrated  the 

t  Aeneid. 


This  piece  of  sculpture  shows  the 
Greek  influence  on  Roman  art.  Can 
you  describe  some  of  these  in¬ 
fluences? 


“What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  ‘veneering’?” 

“Veneering  is  a  method  of  covering  one  material  with 
another  surface.  If  you  will  examine  that  building  carefully, 
Marcus,  you  will  see  that  marble  chips  have  been  placed  in  a 
coating  of  cement.  Many  Roman  buildings  were  built  of  con¬ 
crete.  Then  they  were  covered  with  another  material,  such  as 
brick,  tile,  pebbles,  stucco,  or  plaster.” 

Marcus  was  still  not  ready  to  admit  that  the  Romans 
were  original  in  some  of  their  art  work.  Flavius  then  decided 
to  bring  up  Roman  literature  as  an  example  of  originality.  He 
knew  that  the  ancient  Romans  had  been  great  writers  and 
speakers.  A  person  who  speaks  well  is  called  an  orator.  Fla¬ 
vius  discussed  Cicero  as  an  example  of  a  great  Roman  orator. 
Cicero,  who  lived  from  106  to  43  B.C.,  often  spoke  about 
politics  and  matters  of  morals  and  religion. 

Another  example  of  a  great  Roman  was  Virgil.  Flavius 
reminded  Marcus  that  Virgil  was  the  author  of  the  Aeneid. 
The  Aeneid  is  a  great  epic  poem  that  tells  the  story  of  Aeneas, 
the  founder  of  Rome.  Flavius  compared  this  poem  to  Homer’s 
Iliad  (IL-ee-ud)  and  Odyssey  (OD-uh-see). 

“Ah,  then  there  is  Horace,  Marcus.  Surely  you  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  he  was  able  to  describe  the  everyday  life  of  people. 
He  lived  from  65  to  8  B.C.” 

Marcus  did  not  answer  Flavius.  Instead  he  recited: 

“How  long,  old  Madam,  will  you  carry  on 
This  monstrous  racket,  which  your  patient  lord 
so  obviously  can’t  afford? 

Your  lease  of  life  is  nearly  done, 

Yet,  midst  the  golden  girls  you  play.  .  .  .” 

He  laughed  to  himself  and  turned  to  Flavius. 

“Do  you  know  what  Horace  was  saying?” 

“Oh,  yes,  Marcus.  He  was  poking  fun  at  an  elderly  lady 
who  was  pretending  to  be  one  of  the  young  beautiful  girls. 
You  see,  even  today  his  poems  reflect  Roman  society.” 

Is  this  poem  still  interesting  to  us  today? 


Roman  art  and  sculpture  were  not  very  original.  But  they  did 
build  onto  what  they  had  learned  from  the  ancient  Greeks. 
They  did  excel  in  literature.  Above  all,  the  Romans  recog¬ 
nized  the  greatness  of  Greek  civilization.  They  tried  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  and  make  it  part  of  their  own  culture. 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

influence 

orator 

reflect 

aqueduct 

criticize 

excel 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you  read 
in  this  chapter. 

1.  Why  did  Marcus  say  that  Roman  architects  were  great  borrowers? 

2.  What  was  meant  by  the  statement,  “Roman  generals  conquered  Greek 
land,  but  the  Greek  culture  took  Rome  captive’’? 

3.  Did  the  Romans  display  any  originality  in  their  art  work? 

4.  Why  is  Horace  still  understood  today? 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Was  Marcus  being  unpatriotic  when  he  said  that  Roman  art  was  not 
original? 

2.  Is  the  fact  that  the  Romans  built  roads  enough  to  make  them  important? 
What  else  did  they  do  that  you  would  consider  important? 

3.  “Rome  built  roads  only  because  she  conquered  other  lands,  not  for  any 
other  reason.”  Do  you  agree? 

4.  “The  Romans  became  great  because  they  borrowed  from  other  civilizations. 
Without  them,  they  would  have  failed.”  How  would  you  answer  this  state¬ 
ment? 

IV.  Matching:  Match  the  author  in  Column  B  with  his  work  in  Column  A. 
Write  the  answers  in  your  notebook. 


Column  A 

Column  B 

1.  Odyssey 

a.  Homer 

2.  orator 

b.  Vergil 

3.  Aeneid 

c.  Cicero 

4.  poetry 

d.  Horace 
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How  Did  Art  and 
Literature  Reflect 
Medieval  Society? 

| 

r 

NEW  WORDS 

spire  (SPI-ur) — top  of  a  steeple 

manuscript  (MAN-yoo-skript) — a  book  written  by  hand 

monastery  (MON-uh-ster-ee) — a  house  that  monks  and 
friars  live  in 

alliance  (uh-LI-uns) — a  group  of  persons  united  by 
treaty 

troubadour  (TROO-buh-dor) — a  singer  of  poems 


“Excuse  me,  Father,  I  must  go  and  pray.” 

“Yes,  my  boy,  go  and  pray.” 

“I  will  see  you  tomorrow,  Father.  Are  you  not  ready  to 
sleep,  Father?” 

“No,  Robert,  I  wish  to  complete  copying  this  book. 
Then  we  will  have  three  copies  of  this  work.  We  will  use  them 
to  teach  young  boys,  like  you,  to  read.” 

Friar  Martin  was  writing  a  copy  of  a  story.  The  story 
had  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
older  people  told  their  children  and  they  in  turn  told  their 
children.  Friar  Martin  would  pass  this  tale  on  to  the  children 
he  was  teaching  to  read  at  the  monastery. 

Why  did  the  monks  copy  manuscripts? 

The  Friar  led  a  difficult  life.  He  was  up  at  5:30  each  morn¬ 
ing.  He  began  his  day,  as  did  the  other  monks,  by  saying 
mass  in  the  chapel.  Then  he  worked  all  day  in  the  fields 
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around  the  monastery.  After  evening  prayers,  he  worked  in 
the  library  before  going  to  bed. 

Friar  Martin  thought  about  the  epic  poem  he  was  teach¬ 
ing  Robert.  Robert  had  seemed  so  excited  by  the  story. 
Actually,  the  story  was  a  series  of  many  ballads.  They  used  to 
be  sung  by  troubadours.  Somehow  someone  joined  several 
stories  to  form  the  one  Friar  Martin  was  teaching  to  Robert. 

The  story  has  five  leading  characters.  The  names  of  the 
two  women  are  Brunhilde  (BREWN-hild)  and  Kriemhilde 
(KREEM-hild).  The  three  men  are  Siegfried  (SIG-freed), 
Gunther  (GOON-tur),  and  Hagen.  The  women  will  become 
leaders  of  their  nations.  Kriemhilde  is  the  sister  of  Gunther. 

The  story  takes  place  among  the  German  tribes  of  north¬ 
ern  Europe.  These  people  formed  alliances  to  protect  one  an¬ 
other  from  an  enemy.  When  one  person  promised  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  another,  the  second  man  would  reward  the  first  by 
giving  him  a  large  plot  of  land.  This  system  soon  became 
known  as  feudalism. 

Before  long,  Robert  will  learn  of  the  growing  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  the  two  women.  Kriemhilde  becomes  the  bride  of  Sieg¬ 
fried.  Her  brother  Gunther  marries  Brunhilde.  Later  Sieg¬ 
fried  is  murdered  at  the  request  of  Brunhilde.  Gunther  is 
killed  by  Hagen,  a  knight  who  is  loyal  to  Kriemhilde.  The 
long  tale  ends  with  slow  and  cruel  revenge.  Kriemhilde  mar¬ 
ries  Attila  the  Hun  and  invites  Brunhilde  and  her  family  to 
Attila’s  court.  In  the  end,  they  are  all  killed,  including  Kriem¬ 
hilde.  The  tale  shows  how  Kriemhilde  develops  from  a  tender 
young  lady  into  a  loving  wife,  then  into  a  grief-stricken 
widow,  and  finally  into  a  woman  without  mercy. 

Why  would  tales  like  these  be  popular 
during  the  Middle  Ages? 


Medieval  craftsmen  made  huge  win¬ 
dows  out  of  brightly  colored  glass. 
We  call  these  stained  glass  windows. 
How  were  these  craftsmen  also  story¬ 
tellers? 


A  few  years  had  passed  since  Robert  learned  to  read  from 
Friar  Martin.  Robert  was  preparing  to  leave  the  monastery. 
He  talked  to  Friar  Martin  about  the  region  from  which  he  had 
come  to  the  monastery.  He  now  wished  to  return  to  his  native 
town  of  Chartres  (SHART). 

“Do  not  forget  to  visit  the  cathedral  there,”  said  the  old 
friar.  “It  is  truly  a  great  sight.” 

“You  have  been  inside  this  great  cathedral,  Father?” 
Robert  asked. 
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Chartres  Cathedral,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  medieval  cathedrals. 


“Oh  yes,  I  remember  it  well.”  Friar  Martin  leaned  back 
in  his  seat.  “It  gives  you  a  sense  of  power  to  stand  in  front 
of  this  magnificent  building.  Inside,  Robert,  you  will  feel  the 
spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  a  testimony  to  the  magic  and 
beauty  of  medieval  art.” 

“Why  is  the  building  so  beautiful,  Father?” 

“Well,  Robert,  it  was  built  during  the  twelfth  and  thir¬ 
teenth  centuries.  At  that  time,  medieval  society  was  build¬ 
ing  up  its  cities.  The  people  of  these  cities  erected  magnificent 
cathedrals.  They  wanted  to  express  their  civic  pride  and 
deep  religious  feeling.  Its  spires  reach  high  into  the  sky  as  if 
reaching  for  the  heavens.  Its  stained-glass  windows  allow  the 
sun  to  cast  jewel-like  light  beams.  On  the  wall  over  there  you 
will  see  a  painting  of  Chartres  Cathedral.” 

Robert  turned  to  see  the  painting.  “Why  is  the  cathedral 
so  large,  Father?” 

“The  cathedral  had  to  hold  the  large  numbers  who 
turned  out  to  worship.  Also,  it  was  used  during  local  fairs  as  a 
place  where  merchants  could  sell  food.  If  you  look  closely, 
Robert,  you  will  see  statues  on  the  outside  walls.  They  tell 
Biblical  stories  to  the  people.  You  must  remember  that  most 
of  them  could  not  read.  You  are  fortunate  to  be  able  to  read, 
Robert.” 


How  important  was  the  church  during  the  Middle  Ages? 


Why  were  the  people  of  medieval 
cities  proud  of  their  cathedrals? 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

generation 

alliances 

epic 

manuscript 

merchants 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you  read 
in  this  chapter. 

1.  Were  the  monks  in  the  monasteries  the  only  ones  who  copied  ancient 
manuscripts? 

2.  How  did  the  friar  spend  his  day? 

3.  What  did  the  epic  tale  show  about  the  life  of  Kriemhilde? 

4.  Why  did  the  statues  on  the  walls  tell  Biblical  stories  to  the  people? 

5.  Was  the  church  used  only  for  religious  purposes? 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  How  did  Friar  Martin’s  description  of  the  church  help  you  to  understand 
a  little  bit  about  medieval  life? 

2.  What  did  the  story  tell  you  about  the  people  living  in  the  feudal  period? 

3.  How  else  would  we  know  about  the  Middle  Ages  if  the  monasteries  had  not 
been  the  centers  of  learning? 

4.  What  effect  would  the  invention  of  the  printing  press  have  on  Friar  Martin? 

items  which  are  most  related  to  each  other. 

20th  Century  A.D. 

a.  reporter 

b.  a  novel 

c.  schools 

d.  Bible  stories 

e.  teachers 


IV.  Activity:  Match  the 
15th  Century  A.D. 

1.  an  epic 

2.  troubadour 

3.  monastery 

4.  Friar  Martin 

5.  statues  on  walls 
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The  Age  of  Discovery 


1 

NEW  WORDS 


astrolabe  (AS-truh-lab) — an  instrument  used  to  find  the 
height  of  the  stars 

compass  (KUM-pus) — an  instrument  used  to  show 
direction 

crusaders  (kroo-SAY-durz) — Christian  soldiers  who 
went  to  fight  in  the  Holy  Lands 

navigator  (NAV-uh-gay-tur) — one  who  is  trained  to  plot 
the  course  of  a  ship 


Prince  Henry  continued.  “Have  you  ever  walked  in  your  home 
at  night  without  a  candle?  You  had  an  idea  of  the  shape  of 
the  room.  You  probably  held  your  hands  out  in  front  of  you. 
Or  you  ran  your  hand  along  the  walls  to  help  you  find  your 
way.  Our  sailors  have  the  same  problems.  We  must  find  the 
tools  that  will  let  the  sailor  know  where  he  is  on  the  oceans.” 

I  still  couldn’t  believe  that  I,  Enrique  Brindos,  was  in 
the  presence  of  the  Great  Navigator.  Prince  Henry  had  built 
this  school  for  navigators.  I  had  come  here  as  a  simple  cap¬ 
tain  of  a  ship.  Now  I  was  a  trained  navigator.  Prince  Henry 
wanted  Portugal  to  share  in  the  knowledge  and  wealth  of  the 
East.  The  crusaders  had  brought  back  samples  of  eastern 
culture.  They  had  spices  to  make  food  taste  good.  They  had 
medicines  that  worked  miracles.  Their  clothing  was  so  soft  it 
caressed  the  skin.  Portugal  must  be  the  country  to  open  direct 
trade  with  the  East. 

Why  did  the  western  world  want  these  products? 
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“Captain  Brindos,  what  solutions  do  you  offer?”  asked  Prince 
Henry. 

“Sir,  in  my  voyages  I  met  many  sailors  from  countries 
to  the  east.  They  have  told  me  some  of  their  secrets.  One  of 
their  tools  is  almost  witchcraft.  It  is  called  an  astrolabe.  This 
magical  instrument  tells  the  latitude  of  the  ship.” 

Why  did  the  sailors  think  this  was  magic? 


“Amazing,  captain.  But  what  good  is  just  knowing  the  lati¬ 
tude?  You  can’t  pinpoint  where  you  are,”  interrupted  the 
prince. 

“Of  course,  sir.  That  is  why  they  would  drop  a  float 
from  the  front  of  the  ship.  They  timed  how  long  it  took  the 
float  to  pass  to  the  rear  of  the  ship.  A  sandglass  told  them 
the  minutes.  If  a  ship  was  30  m  long  and  it  took  3  minutes 
for  the  float  to  pass  to  the  rear,  the  speed  of  the  ship  was 
about  10  m  per  minute.” 

“Oh,  I  begin  to  understand,”  said  the  prince.  “When  the 
captain  knew  his  latitude  and  speed,  and  the  compass  gave 
him  his  direction.” 

“Exactly,  sir,”  I  continued.  “When  all  three  bits  of  in¬ 
formation  are  combined,  the  captain  could  find  his  location 
on  the  map.  Now  he  could  plot  his  future  course.” 

“Captain  Brindos,  we  can  use  these  miracles  from  the 
East  with  the  miracles  of  our  western  scientists.  We  can  make 
the  sailor’s  life  easier.  In  Italy,  Galileo  put  two  lenses  in¬ 
side  a  tube,  and  they  made  distant  objects  look  closer.  This 
telescope  helps  us  to  know  more  about  the  stars.  Now  the 
stars  can  help  the  sailor.  Also,  a  German  named  Gutenberg 


An  astrolabe 


Why  did  the  sailors  of  this  ship  call 
the  astrolabe  a  “magical  instru¬ 
ment”? 
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has  invented  a  machine  that  writes.  This  printing  press  has 
movable  type.  It  lets  us  make  many  copies  of  maps  and 
charts.” 

“As  a  captain,  sir,  I  can  see  how  the  inventor  and 
sailor  can  pool  their  knowledge.  We  can  open  up  new 
worlds  to  find.”  I  was  overjoyed  at  the  possibilities  all  of 
these  miracle  inventions  offered  to  me.  I  thought  of  that 
Italian  I  had  met.  Marco  Polo  was  his  name.  He  told  me  of 
his  visit  to  China.  He  described  such  a  great  civilization  I 
thought  he  was  mad.  Perhaps  he  was  telling  the  truth  after 
all.  Maybe  I  could  get  to  China  by  sea  instead  of  by  land. 

Why  did  Captain  Brindos  think  Marco  Polo  was  mad? 


How  did  the  inventor  make  the 
sailor’s  life  safer? 

i 

i 

fi 

ii 

I 
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II 


Prince  Henry  interrupted  my  thoughts.  “Captain  Enrique 
Brindos,  Portugal  asks  a  favor  of  you.  Find  the  water  route 
to  the  East.  Soon  England,  France,  and  Holland  will  also 
start  the  search.  The  Age  of  Discovery  is  about  to  begin. 
Portugal  must  be  the  leader.  Will  you  accept  the  challenge?” 


i 

I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

instrument 

navigator 

compass 

latitude 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Based  on  what  you  read  in  this  chapter  com¬ 
plete  these  sentences.  Write  the  answers  in  your  notebook. 

1.  Prince  Henry  was  called _ Z _ because  he  established  a  school  for 

sailors. 

2.  Prince  Henry  wanted  his  country, _ Z _ ,  to  share  in  the  wealth  of  the 

East. 

3.  Two  of  the  products  the  western  world  wanted  from  the  eastern  world 

were _ I _ and _ 1 _ 

4.  The _ 2 _ measures  the  distance  to  the  stars. 

5.  If  a  sailor  knows  his  _ I _  and  his  _ Z _ ,  he  can  pinpoint 

where  he  is  on  a  map. 

6.  The  instrument  that  tells  you  direction  is  the _ Z _ 

7.  Galileo  used  the - Z - to  study  the  stars. 

8.  Johann  Gutenberg  invented  the _ ? 
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III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Why  did  Prince  Henry  feel  that  the  Age  of  Discovery  was  about  to  begin? 

2.  Who  do  you  think  was  braver— the  men  who  sailed  during  this  period  or 
the  astronauts  who  landed  on  the  moon? 

3.  If  the  Italian  merchants  had  not  charged  high  prices  on  goods  obtained 
from  the  East,  would  the  Age  of  Discovery  have  occurred? 

IV.  Activities: 

A.  How  to  Build  Your  Own  Astrolabe. 

Materials  needed  to  build  the  astrolabe: 

1 .  A  piece  of  cardboard  20  cm  X  20  cm. 

2.  A  protractor. 

3.  A  pair  of  scissors. 

4.  A  pin  or  thumb  tack. 

5.  A  compass  (drawing  tool). 

Instructions: 

On  the  cardboard  draw  a  circle  20  cm  in  diameter  using  the  compass.  Cut 
out  the  circle  with  the  scissors.  Use  the  protractor  to  mark  the  following 
degree  angles  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  circle:  0,  1 0,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70, 
80,  and  90.  With  the  scrap  cardboard,  cut  a  20  cm-long  dial.  Fasten  the 
center  of  the  dial  to  the  exact  center  of  the  circle  (look  for  the  hole  made 
by  the  compass  leg). 

Now  you  are  ready  to  use  your  own  astrolabe.  Hold  the  astrolabe  so 
that  the  90-degree  mark  is  straight  up.  Look  along  your  dial  and  move  it 
so  that  it  points  to  the  sun.  Hold  your  finger  over  the  dial  so  that  it  does 
not  move,  and  read  the  degree  angle  of  the  sun. 

B.  You  Be  the  Navigator. 

Lines  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F  represent  longitude. 

Lines  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  represent  latitude. 

Locate  where  each  city  is.  The  first  has  been  done  for  you. 

1.  Sioux  City  is  located  at  A  B  longitude  and  2  3  latitude. 

2.  Monroe 

3.  Jonathan 

4.  Westport 


ABODE  F 
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How  Did  the  Age  of 
Discovery  Bring  Conquest 
and  Colonization? 

I 

|  NEW  WORDS 

I 

!  . ' 

merchandise  (MUR-chun-diz) — goods,  things  bought 

i  and  sold 

strait  (STRATE) — a  narrow  passage  of  water 

Jj  lured  (LOORD) — attracted 

li 

i 

| 

ji 

1 

i 

I 


A  map  drawn  during  medieval  times 
showing  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 


Nations  began  to  form  during  the  period  known  as  the 
Medieval  Ages.  A  noble  who  grew  more  powerful  than 
the  others  became  known  as  a  king.  The  kings  relied  on  the 
merchants  for  money  and  support.  The  formation  of  separate 
nations  and  the  rise  of  the  merchant  class  helped  start  the 
Age  of  Discovery. 

In  1486,  Bartolomeo  Diaz  (bar-to-lo-MAY-o  DEE-as) 
of  Portugal  sailed  around  the  southern  tip  of  Africa.  He 
proved  that  an  all-water  route  to  the  East  did  exist.  In  1498, 
Vasco  da  Gama  (VAS-ko  duh  GAM-uh)  sailed  from  Portugal 
to  Calicut  (KAL-uh-kut),  India.  Between  1509  and  1515,  the 
Portuguese  gained  control  of  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
They  built  permanent  trading  posts  at  Malabar  on  the  western 
shore  of  India. 
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“The  products  of  these  lands  were  so  inexpensive  there. 
But  they  were  so  expensive  in  the  markets  of  Europe. 
This  was  the  richest  trade  in  the  world.  The  voyage,  some¬ 
times  lasting  two  years,  cost  about  $20,000.  The  goods 
when  sold  in  Europe  brought  $750,000  profit.” 

—Lord  Acton,  1931 

Why  would  more  and  more  merchants  want  to  trade 
with  the  East? 


The  Portuguese  also  set  up  their  trading  posts  as  far  east  as 
Malacca  on  the  Malay  straits.  Spices  from  the  islands  of  East 
India  were  brought  in.  The  Portuguese  made  great  profits 
because  the  all-water  route  was  much  cheaper  than  ship¬ 
ment  over  land. 

Portugal  was  not  alone  in  the  Age  of  Discovery.  Spain 
also  tried  to  find  a  route  to  the  East.  Sailors  sailing  under  the 
flag  of  Spain  tried  to  find  a  route  to  the  East  by  sailing  west. 
In  1492,  Columbus  thought  he  had  found  the  East  Indies.  He 
wrote  in  a  letter: 


“Sir, 

When  I  reached  the  Indies,  I  found  many  islands 
with  many  people.  I  took  possession  of  these  islands  for 
our  king.  The  first  island  I  gave  the  name  of  San  Sal¬ 
vador  (san  SAL-va-dor).  Others  I  called  Santa  Maria  de 
Concepcion  (SAN-ta  ma-REE-a  DEY  kon-SEP-see-on), 
Fernandina  (fer-nan-di-na),  Isabella  (iz-uh-BEL-uh), 
and  Juana  (HWAN-a)  (Cuba).  Soon  I  saw  another  is¬ 
land  to  which  I  gave  the  name  Hispaniola  (his-pun- 
YO-la).  The  mines  of  this  large  island  have  many 
metals.  Its  fields  are  rich  for  planting  and  raising  cattle 
of  all  kinds.  Most  of  the  rivers  have  gold  in  them.” 

—Admiral  Christopher  Columbus,  1493 

The  competition  for  new  trade  routes  led  to  the  discovery 
of  new  lands.  Spaniards  began  to  explore  and  colonize  the 
lands  they  claimed.  The  natives  told  them  of  rich  treasures  of 
gold.  The  treasure  of  the  West  Indies  lured  many  Spanish 
explorers  to  the  Americas.  But  the  real  wealth  in  gold  was 
not  discovered  until  Cortes  conquered  Mexico  in  1519.  The 
Indians  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  not  skilled  in  warfare. 
They  were  easily  conquered,  and  many  were  killed  for  their 
riches. 


Christopher  Columbus.  Was  he  a  sci¬ 
entist  or  an  explorer? 


What  was  Columbus’  contribution  to 
the  “Age  of  Discovery”? 
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Why  was  the  life  of  an  explorer  dan¬ 
gerous? 


The  Age  of  Discovery  gave  man  new 
knowledge  about  his  world.  Discuss 
the  map  and  tell  how  some  of  this 
knowledge  was  ootained. 


Not  all  the  Spaniards  came  to  the  new  world  in  search  of 
treasure.  Some  came  to  spread  the  beliefs  of  Christianity. 
Others  came  to  settle  in  the  new  land  and  set  up  large  farms. 

By  1600,  Spain  and  Portugal  had  built  empires  that 
brought  great  wealth  to  the  home  country.  The  wealth  of  the 
Portuguese  Empire  was  in  the  profit  from  its  trade.  Spices, 
rare  cloths  (such  as  silks  and  cottons),  gold,  and  ivory  from 
Africa  supplied  most  of  the  wealth.  From  Brazil  came  sugar, 
emeralds,  and  dyes.  The  wealth  of  Spain  was  in  the  gold  sent 
back  from  her  colonies.  The  English  did  not  find  large  trea¬ 
sures  of  gold  in  North  America. 

“I  now  tell  you  the  goods  of  this  new  discovery  and 
what  merchandise  is  to  be  had.  The  countries  of  America 
have  spices,  drugs,  silk,  cotton,  furs  and  skins,  fishes, 
fowls,  salt,  and  lumber. 

“People  in  England  who  have  no  jobs,  or  who  are 
in  prison,  can  be  sent  to  these  lands.  Those  who  cannot 
be  sent  there  will  have  work  making  a  thousand  things 
which  can  be  sold  in  the  colonies.” 

—Richard  Hakluyt,  Discourse  on 
Western  Planting,  1584 

The  English  settlers  came  to  the  New  World  for  various 
reasons.  Many  came  seeking  religious  freedom.  Most  were 
farmers.  Others  came  to  build  a  trade  in  furs.  Some  did  not 
come  by  choice.  Britain  emptied  her  jails  and  sent  many 
prisoners  as  colonists  to  Georgia. 

The  colonies  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  England, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  Dutch  and  later  the  English 
were  to  replace  the  Portuguese  as  the  major  colonizers  in 
this  area. 

The  Age  of  Discovery  led  to  conquest  and  colonization 
of  the  New  World  and  other  areas  outside  Europe. 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

voyage 

merchant 

straits 

colonist 

profits 

lure 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you  read 
in  this  chapter. 

1.  What  made  trade  with  the  East  “the  richest  trade  in  the  world”? 

2.  Why  would  the  Spaniards  be  interested  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola? 

3.  Why  weren’t  the  Indians  of  Peru  and  Mexico  able  to  defeat  the  Spaniards? 

4.  According  to  Hakluyt,  how  would  having  the  American  colonies  help 
England? 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Suppose  you  were  a  merchant  in  the  Age  of  Discovery.  Would  it  be  worth 
it  to  you  to  send  out  four  ships  to  the  East  but  have  only  two  return  safely? 

2.  If  there  were  a  large  supply  of  spices,  what  effect  would  this  have  on  the 
price? 

3.  How  did  Hakluyt’s  writing  cause  people  to  move  to  the  colonies? 

4.  Why  is  having  a  colony  an  advantage  to  the  owning  country? 

5.  How  did  the  Age  of  Discovery  lead  to  conquest  and  colonization? 

IV.  Famous  Writings: 

"The  earth  is  round  and  the  Western  Ocean  is  small.  Since  ships 
from  Arabia  can  arrive  in  a  short  time  in  Spain,  this  means  that  the 
sea  is  not  big.  The  west  coast  of  Africa  is  not  far  from  the  east  coast 
of  India  because  both  these  countries  have  elephants.” 

—Cardinal  Pierre  d’Ailly,  Image  of  the  World,  1330-1420 

1.  How  could  this  writing  have  encouraged  Columbus  to  try  to  find  an  eastern 
water  route  to  India? 

2.  Rewrite  the  sentences  so  that  all  three  of  them  are  true. 

3.  How  does  the  time  period  when  this  was  written  help  explain  the  ideas 
Cardinal  d’Ailly  held? 
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Why  Did  the 
Slave  Trade  Develop? 


i 


Why  was  a  slave  thought  of  as  prop¬ 
erty  to  be  bought  and  sold? 


practiced  (PRAK-tisd) — did  something  out  of  custom  or 
habit 

victors  (VIK-turz) — the  winners 


When  most  people  think  of  slavery,  they  think  of  the  south¬ 
ern  United  States.  But  slavery  did  not  begin  there.  And  it  was 
not  limited  to  the  United  States. 

Slavery  was  known  and  practiced  in  almost  all  ancient 
societies.  The  African  was  not  the  only  victim  of  slavery. 
There  were  periods  in  history  when  the  Europeans  were 
slaves.  Slavery  also  existed  in  Moslem  societies  and  in  Asia. 
For  centuries  slavery  existed  among  the  Africans  themselves. 
The  victors  of  a  war  took  the  strongest  men  and  women  of 
the  defeated  tribe  as  the  reward  for  their  victory.  Men  and 
women  became  slaves  for  other  reasons,  too.  If  a  man  couldn’t 
pay  his  debts,  he  might  become  a  slave  until  he  paid  his 
debts.  Parents  sold  children  because  they  were  too  poor  to 
feed  them.  In  many  societies  a  slave  was  not  considered  less 
than  a  man  because  he  was  a  slave. 

The  Age  of  Discovery  created  a  need  for  cheap  labor 
in  the  colonies.  The  Europeans  needed  a  labor  force  to 
help  develop  the  mines,  the  forests,  and  the  fields  of  the  New 
World. 

Why  did  the  Europeans  think  they  needed  slaves 
rather  than  free  men? 
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The  average  African  was  an  ideal  worker  for  the  warm  or  hot 
regions  of  the  New  World.  Because  of  this  a  new  business 
developed.  It  was  shared  between  sailors,  traders,  and  the 
Arabs  in  Africa. 

In  1662,  the  Duke  of  York  formed  the  “Company  of 
Royal  Adventurers.”  This  company  took  Africans  from  the 
kingdom  of  Guinea.  The  slaves  were  paid  for  in  gold.  The 
trade  grew  so  successful  that  the  British  king  issued  a  new 
coin  called  the  guinea  as  a  symbol  of  its  success.  Not  all  the 
slaves  were  kidnapped.  African  tribal  chiefs  sold  many  of  their 
slaves  to  European  ship  captains.  These  slaves  were  usually 
members  of  a  rival  tribe  of  Africans.  Arab  merchants  acted 
as  middlemen.  They  bought  slaves  from  the  tribes  and  sold 
them  to  the  traders. 

The  profits  from  the  slave  trade,  as  it  was  called,  lured 
more  and  more  traders  from  many  different  countries.  The 
slave  trader  might  be  a  noble,  a  pirate,  or  a  merchant.  Many 
slave  traders  became  very  wealthy.  One  slave  trader  reported 


Why  was  the  slave  market  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  New  World? 


CAUTION!! 

COLORED  PEOPLE 


or  BOSTON,  ONE  *  AIL, 

TM  ire  fcerrtj  respeetfallj  CAUTIONED  ui 
UrtseA,  t*  irold  tenrerslBf  wllb  (be 

Watchmen  and  Police  Officers 
of  Boston, 

Wee  mi***  tk  meat  ORDER  OF  THE  MAYOR  * 
ALDERMEN,  they  are  empowered  to  met  am 

KIDNAPPERS 

ABB 


Slave  Catchers, 


And  tkejr  bare  mi remi 


already  ket  actually  employed  I 
KIDNAPPING,  CATCHING,  AND  KEEPING 
SLAVES.  Therefore,  ifrem  tiHm  year  LIBERTY, 
aad  the  RVtfcre  e/the  Fugitives  masomgjmm.gA 
them  ia  every  jw«lhle  aaaaaer,  u  *•  away  HOVJf \ 
am  the  traek  et  the  amt  aafartnaate  *f  y#er  race. 


Keei 


a  Sharp  Look  Out  for 


?ep  a  snarp  Loi 
KIDNAPPERS,  and 
TOP  EYE  open. 

at  mi.  a*.  iml 


hare 


How  might  this  poster  affect  the  lives 
of  this  woman  and  her  son? 


that  his  last  cargo  of  slaves  brought  him  $220,000.  Obviously, 
this  trade  was  very  profitable. 

The  Africans  taken  as  slaves  had  a  rough  trip.  Conditions 
on  board  the  ships  were  very  bad.  The  men  were  usually 
kept  below  the  deck.  They  were  checked  daily  for  weapons 
so  that  they  could  not  revolt  and  take  over  the  ship.  The  women 
and  children  were  allowed  on  the  deck  for  short  periods.  The 
slaves  slept  on  the  bare  decks  with  very  little  room  between 
them.  The  decks  were  covered  with  sleeping  slaves,  one  right 
next  to  the  other.  The  weak  slaves  usually  did  not  survive 
the  trip.  Dead  bodies  were  thrown  overboard  daily.  Those  who 
survived  the  voyage  had  to  be  very  strong. 

The  New  England  colonies  used  slaves  as  house  servants. 
Most  of  the  slaves  were  sold  to  the  southern  colonies  as  labor¬ 
ers  in  the  fields.  As  industry  grew  in  the  northern  states,  slave 
labor  was  less  profitable.  Most  black  slaves  were  thought  to  be 
better  suited  to  agricultural  work  than  to  work  in  factories. 
The  northern  colonists  became  opposed  to  slavery.  To  them 
slavery  became  more  and  more  unnecessary.  The  southern 
colonists  felt  that  slaves  were  needed  on  their  large  planta¬ 
tions.  The  south  believed  slavery  was  an  economic  necessity. 

Do  you  agree  with  them? 


The  slave  trade  developed  because  of  the  need  for  cheap  labor 
in  the  New  World.  As  industry  developed  in  the  north,  slavery 
was  confined  more  and  more  to  the  agricultural  society  of  the 
south.  In  1833,  slavery  was  outlawed  in  the  entire  British 
Empire.  Not  until  1865  was  slavery  outlawed  in  the  United 
States.  However,  slavery  still  exists  in  remote  parts  of  the 
world  today. 


Why  might  slave  traders  fear  the 
coming  of  a  British  cruiser  after 
1833? 


I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook, 
slave  trader 
labor  force 
victor 
colony 
slavery 
opposed 

li.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you 
read  in  this  chapter. 

1.  Slavery  was  practiced: 

a.  only  in  the  southern  United  States. 

b.  by  almost  all  ancient  societies. 

c.  only  in  the  New  World. 

2.  The  main  reason  why  the  slave  trade  developed  was: 

a.  to  help  introduce  Christianity  to  the  slaves. 

b.  to  civilize  the  natives. 

c.  to  provide  a  cheap  labor  force. 

3.  The  middlemen  of  the  slave  trade  were: 

a.  the  tribal  chiefs. 

b.  the  slaves. 

c.  the  Arabs. 

4.  On  the  ship  the  slaves: 

a.  had  good,  clean  quarters. 

b.  were  thrown  overboard  when  they  died. 

c.  slept  on  cots. 

5.  In  many  ancient  societies: 

a.  slavery  was  not  for  life. 

b.  slavery  was  unknown. 

c.  only  the  victors  were  the  slaves. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Could  the  cheap  labor  needed  in  the  New  World  have  been  obtained  with¬ 
out  the  introduction  of  slavery?  Explain. 

2.  What  other  sources  of  cheap  labor  were  available? 

3.  If  you  were  a  plantation  owner  in  one  of  the  colonies  of  the  New  World, 
could  you  avoid  using  slave  labor?  How? 

4.  Why  was  slave  labor  attractive  to  the  colonists? 

IV.  Fact  Or  Opinion: 

1.  Slavery  was  necessary  for  the  cotton  plantations  of  the  southern  United 
States. 

2.  Slavery  was  outlawed  first  in  the  British  Empire  and  later  in  the  United 
States. 

3.  Slavery  was  at  its  worst  in  the  southeastern  states  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Slavery  was  known  and  practiced  in  almost  all  ancient  societies. 

5.  Africans  often  bought  and  sold  other  Africans  as  slaves. 
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What  Can  We  Learn 
About  Pre-Columbian 


*  i 


What  Effect  Did 
America’s  Geography  Have 
on  Its  Development? 


.NEW  WORDS 


opposition  (op-uh-ZISH-un) — resistance 
loom — a  machine  for  weaving  thread  into  cloth 


Would  this  be  a  good  place  for  men 
to  settle? 


reed — a  hollow  grass 

occasional  (uh-KAY-zhuh-nu!) — happening  now  and 
then,  not  frequent 


The  Anthropology  Club  will  meet  this  afternoon  in  room 
403  at  3:00  P.M.  All  interested  students  are  welcome  to 
attend  the  meeting  and  to  participate  in  the  discussion. 

Jacqueline  was  very  excited.  The  topic,  “Did  outside  forces 
influence  the  ancient  civilizations  of  the  Americas?”,  was 
interesting.  Jacqueline  was  to  be  the  discussion  leader  for  this 
week’s  meeting.  She  had  done  a  lot  of  reading  on  this  subject. 

“For  many  thousands  of  years,”  Jacqueline  said,  “the 
Americas  were  inhabited  only  by  animal  and  plant  life.  How¬ 
ever,  around  twenty  thousand  years  ago,  the  climate  in  Asia 
began  to  change.  The  large  animals  that  the  Asians  hunted 
began  to  move  northward.  Small  groups  of  Asian  hunters 
followed  these  animal  herds.  They  crossed  over  from  Northeast 
Asia  to  Alaska.” 

Richard  interrupted  Jacqueline.  “Without  the  use  of 
boats,  how  could  herds  of  large  animals  and  people  cross  over 
from  Northeast  Asia  to  Alaska?  The  Americas  are  completely 
surrounded  by  water.  It  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  do 
this.” 
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Jacqueline  looked  at  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Jones.  Mrs. 
Jones  pointed  to  the  spot  on  the  map  where  man  had  first 
crossed  over  to  America.  “What  you  say  is  true,  Richard. 
Today,  Northeast  Asia  and  Alaska  are  separated  by  a  nar¬ 
row  body  of  water  known  as  a  strait.  Many  thousands  of 
years  ago,  this  was  not  the  case.  At  that  time,  this  area  was 
connected  by  dry  land.  Early  man  used  this  land  bridge  to 
cross  over  from  Asia  to  Alaska.” 

Jacqueline  continued,  “The  groups  that  entered  America 
began  to  spread  out.  They  moved  into  the  unoccupied  lands, 
especially  to  the  milder  climates  of  the  South.  They  traveled 
along  river  valleys  and  through  mountain  passes  to  these 
warm  lands.” 

Why  did  they  travel  along  river  valleys 
and  through  mountain  passes? 


“As  more  and  more  groups  moved  in,  they  met  opposition 
from  the  people  already  living  there.  These  newcomers  had 
to  search  out  fresh  areas.  By  900  B.C.,  the  lands  on  the  south¬ 
ern  tip  of  South  America  were  occupied. 

“In  time,  their  geographic  surroundings  and  their  habits 
and  abilities  led  each  of  these  groups  to  develop  its  own  com¬ 
munities.  Each  developed  its  own  language,  religion,  and 
customs.  Each  developed  its  own  arts  and  tools.  Those  groups 
who  could  best  adapt  to  the  environment  did  well.  Those  who 
could  change  the  environment  to  meet  their  needs  also  de¬ 
veloped  advanced  civilizations.  The  Mayas,  the  Aztecs,  and 
the  Incas  had  the  ability  to  do  this.  They  were  far  ahead  of  the 
other  tribes  that  lived  in  the  Americas. 

“The  people  of  the  Americas,”  Jacqueline  went  on, 
“were  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  were  also 
isolated  from  each  other.  So  they  did  not  have  the  inventions 
and  suggestions  other  peoples  had  developed.  They  knew 
nothing  about  such  things  as  the  wheel,  the  domestication  of 
animals,  the  plow,  the  alphabet,  or  the  use  of  iron.” 

When  Jacqueline  finished,  Mrs.  Jones  asked  if  there  were 
any  questions  or  comments.  Joyce  raised  her  hand.  “I  re¬ 
cently  read  an  article  in  the  newspaper.  It  said  that  pieces  of 
pottery  found  in  Ecuador  were  similar  to  pottery  found  in 
ancient  Japan.  These  pieces  of  pottery  are  some  three  thou¬ 
sand  years  old.  But  Jacqueline  said  that  there  had  been  no  con¬ 
tact  with  the  outside  world  before  the  coming  of  Columbus. 


ATLANTIC 

OCEAN 


Caribbean  Sea 


PACIFIC 

OCEAN 


Follow  the  route  the  people  used  to 
cross  from  Asia  to  North  America. 
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How  do  the  people  living  here  adapt 
to  their  environment? 


If  this  is  true,  how  can  we  explain  these  pieces  of  pottery  in 
Ecuador?” 

“That  is  a  very  good  question,  Joyce,”  replied  Mrs. 
Jones.  “Some  anthropologists  believe  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  contact  made  between  the  civilizations  of  the  New 
World  and  those  of  the  Old.  They  point  to  similarities  be¬ 
tween  the  cultures  of  pre-Columbian  America  and  Asia.  These 
include  certain  musical  instruments  and  the  use  of  a  loom  for 
weaving.  One  famous  archeologist,  Thor  Heyerdahl  (THOR 
Hl-ur-dol),  made  a  trip  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  South 
America  in  an  open  raft.  He  showed  that  this  was  possible. 
Just  recently  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  a  reed  boat.  He 
was  trying  to  prove  that  there  was  contact  with  the  ancient 
Egyptians.” 

By  now  the  group  was  becoming  excited  by  what  was 
being  said.  Barry  defended  Jacqueline:  “If  there  was  contact 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New  World,  why  didn’t  the 
travelers  from  the  Old  World  tell  the  people  living  here  about 
the  wheel?” 

“The  people  living  in  the  Americas  had  no  use  for  the 
wheel,”  replied  Pamela.  “There  were  neither  horses  nor 
oxen  in  pre-Columbian  America.  There  were  also  more  than 
enough  people  to  do  the  work.” 

“But,  the  wheel  can  be  used  in  making  pottery.  It  wasn’t! 
This  proves  that  there  was  no  contact  made  with  the  Old 
World,”  said  John. 

Mrs.  Jones  called  the  group  to  order.  “You  all  have  pre¬ 
sented  very  good  arguments.  The  question  of  outside  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  Americas  is  a  very  difficult  one.  Let  us  say  that 
there  might  have  been  contact  with  Asia  and  possibly  Europe 
and  Africa  once  in  a  while.  These  contacts  were  only  occa¬ 
sional.  So  they  would  have  had  little  effect  on  the  cultures  of 
the  New  World.  The  similarities  between  the  peoples  of  the 
New  World  and  those  of  the  Old  World  suggest  that  people 
often  have  similar  ideas  when  they  are  faced  with  similar 
problems.” 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook, 
strait 
opposition 
environment 
isolated 
domestication 
occasional 


II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you 
read  in  this  chapter. 

1.  Why  did  Asian  hunters  cross  over  to  Alaska? 

2.  Why  did  many  hunters  travel  farther  south? 

3.  What  caused  the  groups  to  develop  their  own  customs  and  language? 

4.  Which  inventions  of  the  Old  World  did  these  groups  know  nothing  about? 

5.  What  evidence  seems  to  show  some  contact  between  the  Old  World  and 
the  New  World  before  Columbus? 

6.  What  did  Heyerdahl  show? 


III.  What  Do  You  Think? 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

IV.  Discovery  Exercise: 

1.  What  materials  were  used  to  make  these  objects? 

2.  How  do  you  think  they  were  made? 

3.  What  do  they  tell  us  about  the  people  who  made  them? 

4.  Develop  a  hypothesis  that  explains  why  the  people  made  these  objects. 

5.  What  evidence  would  you  need  to  prove  your  hypothesis? 

6.  What  kind  of  evidence  would  disprove  your  hypothesis? 


Why  was  the  connection  between  Northeast  Asia  and  Alaska  called  a  land 
bridge? 

Why  did  the  land  bridge  disappear? 

Why  was  it  important  for  a  group  to  adapt  itself  to  the  environment? 

How  can  one  change  one’s  environment? 

How  did  isolation  affect  the  peoples  of  the  Americas? 

Do  Heyerdahl’s  voyages  prove  that  there  was  contact  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New  World? 

How  did  geography  affect  contacts  with  other  parts  of  the  world? 
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How  Did  the  People 
of  Pre-Columbian  America 
Change  Their  Environment? 

.NEW  WORDS 

awning  (AW-ning) — a  cloth  shade 

dye  (Dl) — a  substance  used  to  give  color  to  cloth 

abandoned  (uh-BAN-dund) — left 

aqueduct  (AK-wuh-dukt) — a  structure  made  for  bring¬ 
ing  water  from  a  distance 

artificial  (ar-tuh-FISH-ul) — made  by  man  rather  than  by 
nature 


The  roads  leading  to  our  village  were  crowded  with  people. 
People  from  the  surrounding  areas  gathered  together  in  the 
marketplace  to  trade  their  surplus  goods.  Men  and  women 
were  sitting  under  white  cotton  awnings.  Market  day  gave 
the  people  a  good  chance  to  see  their  friends  and  to  catch 
up  on  all  the  news. 

Many  merchants  came  from  different  lands  to  trade 
their  goods.  Among  them  were  the  Mayas  from  the  lowland 
tropical  rainforests  and  coastal  plains  of  Yucatan  (yoo-kuh- 
TAN),  Honduras,  and  Guatemala.  There  were  also  Aztecs 
from  the  hot,  dry  plateau  regions  of  Central  Mexico.  One 
could  also  find  the  Incas  from  the  windy,  treeless  regions  of  the 
Andes  Mountains. 

These  merchants  were  very  popular  with  the  people  in 
the  village.  Their  products  were  in  great  demand. 

The  Mayas  were  able  to  show  a  large  variety  of  goods. 
From  their  coastal  regions  came  salt,  cotton,  dried  fish,  and 
large  conch  (KONCH)  shells.  These  shells  were  used  to  make 
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trumpets.  Jade,  feathers,  cacao  (kuh-KOW)  beans,  precious 
stones,  dyes,  and  mirrors  were  also  displayed.  And  there  were 
knives  and  razors  made  from  obsidian,  or  volcanic  glass. 
These  wares  had  been  brought  to  the  village  in  big  dugout 
canoes.  The  canoes  were  made  from  the  cedar  trees  found  in 
the  jungle  regions  near  the  coast. 

The  Incas  offered  similar  products.  From  the  regions 
under  their  control  also  came  cotton,  seaweed,  rubber,  to¬ 
bacco  leaves,  herbs,  and  medicines.  Their  gold  and  silver 
jewelry  and  art  objects  were  outstanding. 

The  Aztecs  did  not  offer  as  great  a  variety  as  the  others. 
They  had  no  settlements  on  the  coast.  They  could  trade  only 
what  was  found  in  the  jungles  and  highland  regions  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Mexico.  Among  the  articles  offered  for  trade  were  pieces 
of  jade  and  coral,  rubber,  feathers,  chocolate,  and  obsidian. 
They  also  brought  gold  and  silver  objects  of  art  and  jewelry. 

The  food  products  brought  here  by  these  merchants  were 
of  even  greater  importance  to  the  people  of  the  village.  The 
Incas  offered  the  largest  variety  of  food  products.  They,  like 
the  Aztecs  and  Mayas,  raised  maize  or  corn,  squash,  sweet 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  peppers,  avocados,  beans,  and  peanuts. 
In  addition  to  these  crops,  the  Incas  had  discovered  a  new 
product— the  potato.  It  was  very  popular  with  the  villagers. 

We  were  all  amazed  that  products  such  as  these  could  be 
produced  by  the  Mayas,  Aztecs,  and  Incas.  They  came  from 
lands  that  were  not  the  best  for  farming.  In  most  cases  there 
was  either  very  little  fertile  soil  or  none  at  all.  These  areas 
also  suffered  from  lack  of  rainfall. 

How  were  they  able  to  raise  their  crops? 


The  Mayan  merchant  told  us  that  his  people  used  the  slash- 
and-burn  system  to  clear  the  forests.  Trees  were  cut  down  and 
burned.  Crops  were  then  planted  in  the  ashes.  This  works  for 
a  few  years.  When  the  soil  gives  out,  they  move  on.  According 
to  the  Mayan  merchant,  the  worst  problem  his  people  have  is 
finding  a  way  to  store  rain  water.  They  built  reservoirs  out 
of  limestone.  This  was  not  successful.  The  extreme  heat  causes 
the  soil  to  dry  and  crack.  What  rainwater  there  is  quickly  dis¬ 
appears.  Many  have  abandoned  their  homes  and  moved  on  to 
other  lands  because  they  could  not  solve  this  problem. 

The  Aztec  trader  described  how  his  people  overcame 
the  problem  of  little  fertile  land  and  lack  of  rainfall.  “When 


How  did  the  Aztecs  overcome  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  land  that  was  not  fertile? 
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How  did  the  Incas  overcome  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  little  rainfall? 


we  arrived  in  this  land,  we  found  that  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
was  covered  with  the  salty  waters  of  a  lake.  We  found  these 
waters  unfit  for  irrigation.  We  kept  the  salty  part  of  the  lake 
in  one  end  of  the  valley  by  building  a  huge  dike.  Next  we  built 
aqueducts.  Fresh  water  was  brought  in  from  the  mountains  to 
wash  out  the  salty  soil.  Baskets  were  filled  with  the  fertile  mud 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  These  baskets  were  fixed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shallow  waters.  We  planted  our  crops  in 
these  baskets.  We  found  that  we  could  grow  twelve  times  as 
much  food  as  we  could  raise  on  dry  land.  These  artificial 
islands  we  created  are  called  chiampas  (chee-AM-pas).  By 
creating  more  and  more  fertile  land  this  way,  we  have  in¬ 
creased  the  amount  of  food  we  can  raise.  As  you  can  see  from 
the  crops  I  have  on  display,  this  method  works  very  well.” 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  people  who  traded  here 
were  the  Incas.  They  had  the  smallest  amount  of  good  land 
on  which  to  raise  their  crops.  However,  in  spite  of  their  poor 
land,  they  were  able  to  produce  the  greatest  variety  of  crops. 
The  Incas’  problem,  once  again,  was  a  lack  of  good  farm 
land  and  a  lack  of  rainfall.  The  Incas  overcame  the  problem 
of  little  rainfall  by  building  irrigation  canals  and  aqueducts. 
They  used  the  sloping  hills  on  which  to  grow  their  crops.  To 
prevent  the  soil  from  being  carried  off  whenever  it  rained, 
the  Incas  built  terraces,  or  flat  platforms.  These  terraces  were 
made  out  of  the  earth.  They  were  kept  from  sliding  by  strong 
walls  made  out  of  stone.  They  were  built  one  above  the  other 
on  the  side  of  the  mountains.  One  can  imagine  what  a  sight 
these  terraces  must  be,  rising  row  by  row  like  giant  stairs  on 
the  Peruvian  hillsides. 

How  did  each  group  change  its  environment? 

The  people  who  visited  our  village  during  the  market  day 
came  away  with  something  else  beside  trade  goods.  Many  of 
these  people  had  problems  similar  to  those  of  the  Mayas,  Az¬ 
tecs,  and  Incas.  The  knowledge  that  they  gained  from  their 
conversations  with  the  Indian  merchants  helped  to  improve 
the  areas  in  which  they  lived. 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook, 
wares 
fertile 
reservoir 
extreme 
dike 
shallow 
artificial 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you 
read  in  this  chapter. 

1.  A  different  title  for  this  chapter  might  be: 

a.  The  Incas  Grow  Food 

b.  Market  Day 

c.  Things  Men  Did  To  Be  Able  To  Live 

2.  The  people  of  the  village  liked  the  merchants  because: 

a.  they  told  good  jokes. 

b.  the  products  they  traded  were  wanted. 

c.  they  were  part  of  the  family. 

3.  Which  of  these  products  is  matched  with  the  area  it  came  from? 

a.  conch  shells— coasts 

b.  cedar  trees— mountains 

c.  jade— lowlands 

4.  A  problem  common  to  the  Mayas,  the  Aztecs,  and  the  Incas  was: 

a.  not  enough  rainfall. 

b.  rocky  mountains. 

c.  salty  lakes. 

5.  An  irrigation  canal  provides: 

a.  fertile  soil. 

b.  a  way  for  boats  to  sail. 

c.  water. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  How  did  geography  play  an  important  part  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  pre- 
Columbian  America? 

2.  How  does  the  slash-and-burn  system  help  crops  grow? 

3.  How  did  the  Aztecs  use  their  environment? 

4.  Why  did  terraces  solve  the  Inca’s  farming  problems? 

5.  How  did  knowledge  gained  in  trading  improve  others’  lives? 

IV.  Chart  Development:  Fill  in  the  chart  showing  how  each  Indian  group 
solved  the  problems.  Write  the  answers  in  your  notebook. 


Poor  soil  Surplus  products  Not  enough  rainfall 


Mayas 

Aztecs 


Incas 
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How  Did  Pre-Columbian 
Man  Provide  for  His  Food? 


-NEW  WORDS 


dependent  (de-PEN-dunt) — relying  on 
life  style — a  pattern  of  living,  customs 


cultivation  (kult-uh-VAY-shun) — preparation  and  use  of 
land  for  growing  crops 


bartered  (BAR-turd) — traded,  exchanged  goods 


A  few  weeks  had  passed  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  An¬ 
thropology  Club.  Since  that  time,  Richard  had  wondered  how 
the  people  of  the  Americas  had  lived  after  their  arrival  in  the 
New  World.  Richard  knew  that  three  very  advanced  civiliza¬ 
tions  had  developed  in  pre-Columbian  America.  These  were 
the  Mayan  and  Aztec  civilizations  of  Middle  America  and 
the  Incan  civilization  of  Peru  in  South  America.  “I  wonder 
how  the  Asian  hunters  who  came  here  could  have  developed 
such  great  civilizations,”  Richard  thought.  He  expressed  these 
thoughts  to  Jacqueline.  She,  too,  was  interested  in  the  subject. 

“What  I  am  wondering,”  she  said,  “is  how  these  people 
could  have  developed  any  kind  of  civilization  at  all.” 

They  decided  to  discuss  this  problem  with  Mrs.  Jones. 
She  told  them  that  there  was  no  written  proof  of  how  pre- 
Columbian  man  had  lived.  But  anthropologists  who  had 
studied  the  remains  of  these  people  had  certain  hypotheses. 

Pre-Columbian  man,  like  other  peoples  before  them, 
wandered  continually  in  search  of  food.  While  the  climate 
remained  cold,  he  was  able  to  hunt  the  large  animals  that 
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lived  there.  The  killing  of  such  animals  as  the  woolly  mam¬ 
moth  or  the  giant  sloth  gave  him  enough  food  to  last  for  many 
weeks. 


In  addition  to  food,  what  else  might  these  large 
animals  provide? 


Beside  hunting  large  animals,  early  man  hunted  the  more 
plentiful  smaller  animals.  He  also  fished  in  the  streams  and 
rivers.  He  ate  roots,  fruits,  berries,  and  wild  seeds.  These 
were  gathered  as  the  small  hunting  groups  followed  the  herds. 

The  problem  of  finding  enough  food  kept  these  small 
hunting  groups  on  the  move.  When  there  was  not  enough  food 
to  feed  the  group,  the  very  old  and  the  very  young  were  aban¬ 
doned.  This  was  done  so  that  there  would  be  enough  food  for 
the  strong  and  healthy.  They  could  contribute  best  to  the 
well-being  of  the  group. 

In  time,  the  climate  in  the  Americas  became  warmer.  The 
large  animals  began  to  disappear.  Man  now  became  more  and 
more  dependent  on  food  gathering.  By  3500  B.C.,  pre- 
Columbian  man  had  learned  to  grow  corn,  squash,  beans, 
gourds  (GORDZ),  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  most  important 
of  these  crops  was  corn. 

Early  man  had  learned  to  farm  by  accident.  The  people 
had  a  habit  of  throwing  away  what  they  did  not  use.  They 
would  throw  it  in  the  garbage  piles  near  the  camp.  Among 
those  things  thrown  away  were  the  seeds  from  wild  corn.  In 
time,  tiny  sprouts  were  seen  growing  from  these  piles  of  gar¬ 
bage.  Pre-Columbian  man  began  to  realize  that  he  could 
grow  his  own  food.  When  this  happened,  his  entire  life  style 
changed. 

The  discovery  of  agriculture  freed  man  from  his  constant 
search  for  food.  Pre-Columbian  man  learned  that  it  took  time 
and  care  for  crops  such  as  corn  to  grow.  Because  early  man 
wanted  to  live  close  to  the  crops  he  was  raising,  he  started  to 
build  a  more  permanent  type  of  home.  This  led  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  village  life.  As  farming  methods  improved,  more  and 
more  land  came  under  cultivation.  More  food  was  raised. 
The  increase  in  food  and  the  need  for  additional  workers 
led  to  a  growth  in  population.  As  the  population  grew,  the 
people  needed  rules  to  live  by.  This,  in  time,  led  to  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  government. 

The  discovery  of  agriculture  allowed  the  people  more 


How  did  corn  change  the  life  style 
of  pre-Columbian  man?  Does  it 
have  the  same  importance  today? 
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What  relationship  did  the  Aztecs  be¬ 
lieve  there  was  between  the  gods 
and  corn? 


free  time.  They  used  it  to  find  ways  to  improve  their  lives. 
While  many  worked  the  soil,  those  with  special  talents  were 
able  to  weave,  make  tools,  weapons,  pottery,  and  other  things 
needed  in  the  village.  The  people  who  made  these  goods 
bartered  them  for  food.  Soon  the  goods  produced  in  one  vil¬ 
lage  were  traded  for  items  produced  in  other  villages.  With 
this  trade  came  the  exchange  of  ideas.  This  led  to  further 
improvement  in  the  lives  of  these  people. 

The  pre-Columbian  people  realized  that  their  lives  were 
entirely  dependent  on  the  growing  of  their  crops.  They  knew 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  their  crops  was  dependent  on 
the  amount  of  sun,  warmth,  and  rainfall  the  crops  received. 
They  believed  these  forces  of  nature  to  be  gods.  They  prayed 
to  these  gods.  There  were  those  among  them  who  claimed  to 
speak  for  these  gods.  These  people  were  called  priests.  In 
time  they  became  the  leaders  of  the  people. 

Mrs.  Jones  now  asked,  the  members  of  the  Anthropology 
Club,  “What  was  the  key  to  the  development  of  civilization 
in  pre-Columbian  America?” 

Morty  answered,  “Civilization  in  America  would  not 
have  developed  without  the  discovery  of  a  main  crop  such  as 
corn.  This  discovery  helped  man  to  develop  those  other  things 
which  led  to  civilization  in  America.”  Most  of  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club  agreed  with  Morty. 

As  Barry  was  walking  out  of  the  meeting  room  he  turned 
to  his  friend  Jim  and  said,  “Whoever  thought  that  a  tiny 
kernel  of  corn  could  have  changed  the  history  of  mankind?” 


I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

talent 
barter 
dependent 
cultivate 
life  style 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you 
read  in  this  chapter. 

1.  The  main  idea  of  this  chapter  is  to: 

a.  explain  how  pre-Columbian  man  hunted. 

b.  show  the  importance  of  agriculture. 

c.  tell  how  an  anthropologist  works. 
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2.  Early  pre-Columbian  man  was  a: 

a.  factory  worker. 

b.  sailor. 

c.  hunter  and  gatherer. 

3.  The  pre-Columbian  people  probably  learned  to  grow  corn  by: 

a.  accident. 

b.  reading  about  it  in  a  book. 

c.  remembering  how  their  ancestors  did  it  in  Asia. 

4.  Village  life  developed  as  a  result  of: 

a.  the  animals  staying  in  one  place. 

b.  the  discovery  of  farming. 

c.  the  large  population. 

5.  The  key  to  the  development  of  civilization  in  America  was: 

a.  the  influence  of  the  priests. 

b.  the  disappearance  of  large  animals. 

c.  the  discovery  of  a  main  crop. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Describe  the  kind  of  evidence  that  would  help  prove  this  hypothesis:  “The 
discovery  of  a  main  food  source  helped  develop  the  pre-Columbian  civili¬ 
zations.” 

2.  “Early  hunters  abandoned  the  old,  the  sick,  and  the  very  young.  Village 
societies  protected  and  cared  for  the  old,  the  sick,  and  the  very  young.” 

a.  Develop  a  hypothesis  that  will  explain  this  statement. 

b.  Describe  the  kind  of  evidence  that  would  help  prove  the  hypothesis. 

3.  Why  might  a  garbage  pile  be  valuable  to  an  anthropologist? 


IV.  Cause  And  Result:  Below  are  listed  several  causes  and  the  results  of 
these  causes.  Arrange  them  so  that  the  cause  and  its  result  are 
together.  Discuss  your  reason  for  each  choice. 

Example:  factory  smoke— pollution  of  the  air 


trade  with  other  villages 
beginning  of  government 
large  animals  disappeared 
killing  of  the  giant  sloth 
hard  to  find  food 
village  life 

more  workers  needed 
climate  became  warmer 
more  land  cultivated 


food  for  several  weeks 
wander 

man  wanted  to  stay  near  crops 
more  food  raised 
population  increased 
discovery  of  agriculture 
sharing  of  duties 
excess  pottery  and  tools 
exchange  of  ideas 
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Mayan  Government — 
the  Emperor-Priest 


|  NEW  WORDS 

- 


thatch  (THACH) — roofing  of  straw  or  palm  leaves 

pyramid  (PIR-uh-mid) — a  building  with  a  square  bottom 
and  four  triangular  sides 

theocracy  (thee-OK-ruh-see) — government  by  priests 
altar  (ALL-tur) — a  platform  used  for  religious  purposes 


How  did  this  temple  at  Chichen-ltza 
show  the  power  of  the  priest? 


Na  Chac  Chel  (NA  CHAK  CHEL)  ran  along  the  footpath 
which  led  to  his  grandfather’s  house.  Along  the  way  he  passed 
the  one-room  thatched  huts.  These  huts  belonged  to  the 
Mayan  farmers.  They  were  surrounded  by  rows  of  cornfields. 
As  he  ran,  he  caught  sight  of  groups  of  men  working  to¬ 
gether  in  the  fields.  Often  he  would  stop  and  talk  to  them, 
but  not  today.  Na  had  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  this  day. 
Today  his  grandfather  would  take  him  to  the  great  religious 
center  at  Tikal  (tuh-KAL). 

“Grandfather,  I  am  ready  to  go,”  shouted  Na  excitedly 
as  he  entered  his  grandfather’s  house.  “Come  on,  let’s  hurry.” 

“Slow  down,  Na,”  replied  his  grandfather.  “We  have 
plenty  of  time.” 

The  footpath  they  took  passed  through  the  small  cere¬ 
monial  center  at  Coba  (KO-buh).  Here  Na  saw  a  small 
pyramid.  Steps  led  to  the  top  where  the  temple  of  the  gods 
stood.  Nearby  were  a  few  low,  stone  buildings  that  served  as 
the  home  of  the  local  priest. 

This  was  not  Na’s  first  visit  to  Coba.  On  religious  days, 
he  and  his  family  visited  Coba  to  pray  at  the  temple.  They 
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brought  gifts  of  food  and  animals  to  offer  to  the  gods.  The 
priests  saw  to  it  that  the  gods  received  these  gifts.  The  people 
had  great  respect  for  their  priests.  The  priests  were  the  mes¬ 
sengers  of  the  gods.  They  told  the  people  what  the  gods  ex¬ 
pected  of  them.  They  knew  when  it  was  best  to  plant  and 
harvest  the  crops.  The  people  knew  that  if  they  did  not  do 
what  they  were  told,  they  would  be  punished  by  the  gods. 
Today,  Coba  was  deserted.  The  priest  had  gone  to  Tikal  to 
meet  with  the  new  high  priest  and  ruler.  When  the  old  high 
priest  died,  his  oldest  son  became  the  next  high  priest.  His 
official  title  was  the  Halach  Uinic  (HA-lak  WEE-nik),  or 
the  Great  Lord. 

The  Halach  Uinic  was  in  charge  of  this  great  religious 
center.  He  also  ruled  the  smaller  centers  that  surrounded  it. 
Many  such  religious  centers  existed  in  the  land  of  the  Mayas. 
The  form  of  government  found  in  the  land  of  the  Mayas  was 
called  a  theocracy.  The  high  priest  made  and  enforced  all  the 
laws.  No  one  denied  or  questioned  his  word.  He  spoke  in  the 
name  of  the  gods.  His  assistants  were  in  charge  of  running 
the  local  religious  centers. 

The  power  of  these  high  priests  depended  on  their  edu¬ 
cation  and  their  superior  knowledge.  Therefore,  only  those 
studying  to  become  priests  could  receive  an  education.  And 
only  nobles  could  become  priests.  Learning  was  forbidden  to 
all  others. 

Why  did  the  priests  refuse  to  educate  the  people? 

The  path  that  Na  and  his  grandfather  were  traveling  on 
soon  began  to  widen.  There  were  many  houses  on  each  side. 
The  road  was  becoming  crowded  with  more  and  more  travel¬ 
ers.  Na  became  very  excited  as  he  approached  Tikal.  Before 
them  stood  tall  pyramids.  Each  had  a  beautiful  temple  on  top, 
painted  in  bright  colors. 

Tikal  was  crowded  with  people.  Traders  from  different 
areas  displayed  their  goods.  There  were  people  and  priests 
from  all  over  the  region.  Many  had  made  the  long  journey  to 
see  the  crowning  of  the  new  high  priest. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  hush  in  the  crowd.  Na’s  grandfather 
placed  him  on  his  shoulders  so  that  he  could  see  what  was 
happening.  In  the  distance  he  could  see  groups  of  men  carry¬ 
ing  a  platform  on  their  shoulders.  On  it,  seated  on  a  golden 
stool,  was  the  new  high  priest.  Behind  him  marched  the  other 
priests.  They  headed  directly  for  the  main  temple.  It  stood 


Sculpture  of  a  priest.  Why  was  re¬ 
ligion  so  important  to  the  people? 
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The  God  of  Spring.  What  other  gods 
do  you  think  they  had? 


high  on  a  pyramid  in  the  center  of  Tikal.  When  they  reached 
it,  the  men  lowered  the  platform  to  the  ground.  The  high  priest 
then  began  the  long  walk  to  the  top  of  the  pyramid. 

Na’s  grandfather  looked  to  the  top.  He  noticed  some¬ 
thing  very  strange.  Four  priests  were  holding  a  man  by  the 
arms.  When  the  high  priest  arrived,  they  tied  the  man  to  the 
altar.  The  high  priest  took  a  stone  knife  and  plunged  it  into 
the  man.  He  removed  the  man’s  heart.  It  was  placed  on  a 
plate  before  the  idols.  Na  and  the  other  people  in  the  crowd 
were  shocked.  They  had  never  seen  such  a  religious  practice 
before.  In  the  past,  animals  had  been  used.  The  people  were 
both  excited  and  frightened  by  what  had  taken  place. 

What  thoughts  do  you  think  were  running 
through  the  minds  of  the  people? 

The  high  priest  took  the  heart  and  held  it  before  the  crowd. 
He  explained  to  them  that  they  now  had  new  gods.  These  gods 
were  even  more  powerful  than  those  they  had  worshiped  be¬ 
fore.  They  would  take  better  care  of  the  people.  Humans  would 
have  to  be  sacrificed.  Sacrifices  would  keep  these  gods  happy 
and  make  sure  the  Mayas  had  a  good  and  long  life.  The  peo¬ 
ple  had  no  choice.  They  had  to  go  along  with  what  the  high 
priest  said.  Their  fear  of  the  gods  and  their  respect  for  the 
priests  made  them  accept  this  change  in  their  customs.  That 
evening  Na  and  his  grandfather  returned  home.  They  both 
felt  somewhat  uncertain.  But  they  were  pleased  that  their  lives 
would  now  be  better. 

How  were  Mayan  government  and  religion  related? 


I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook, 
pyramid 
theocracy 
deserted 
enforce 
superior 
altar 
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II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you 
read  in  this  chapter. 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  was  to  describe: 

a.  the  land  of  the  Mayas. 

b.  how  the  Mayas  were  ruled. 

c.  the  way  Mayas  made  a  living. 

2.  The  government  of  the  Mayas  was  called  a  theocracy  because: 

a.  it  was  ruled  by  priests. 

b.  the  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

c.  there  was  no  king. 

3.  The  priests  were  able  to  keep  their  power  because  they: 

a.  controlled  learning. 

b.  were  better  farmers. 

c.  lived  in  stone  houses. 

4.  The  Halach  Uinic: 

a.  was  elected  to  office  by  the  tribal  council. 

b.  shared  his  power  with  the  people. 

c.  became  the  high  priest  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

5.  According  to  what  you  have  read,  the  Mayas: 

a.  always  had  human  sacrifice. 

b.  worshiped  one  god. 

c.  relied  on  the  priests  to  tell  them  what  to  do. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Why  did  the  Mayas  build  their  temples  on  top  of  pyramids? 

2.  How  did  the  Mayan  priests  become  so  powerful? 

3.  How  do  you  think  you  would  like  being  a  Mayan  priest?  Explain. 

4.  If  you  were  a  Mayan,  why  might  you  have  accepted  the  practice  of  human 
sacrifice? 

5.  What  was  the  relation  between  education  and  power?  Is  it  the  same  today? 

IV.  How  Would  You  Interpret  This  Scene?  Answer  the  questions  that  follow: 
At  the  foot  of  the  Mayan  priest  sits  a  man  who  appears  to  be  begging  for 
mercy. 

a.  What  wrong  deed  might  he  have  committed? 

b.  Do  you  think  he  was  granted  mercy? 

c.  What  does  this  tell  you  about  the  powers  of  the  ruler? 

d.  How  might  he  have  offended  the  gods? 

e.  How  would  the  people  react  to  the  priest’s  decision? 
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Aztecs  and  Incas — 
the  Emperor-Priest 


Why  did  the  Aztecs  think  he  was  a 
near-god? 


to  mtfe-ara<Jo$v 


NEW  WORDS 

absolute  (AB-suh-loot) — total,  without  limit 
sole — one  and  only 

seized  (SEEZD) — captured,  arrested,  grabbed  suddenly 
confidence  (KON-fuh-dens) — trust 


I  came  with  them.  I  was  there  from  the  beginning  when  the 
Spaniards  conquered  both  Mexico  and  Peru.  Perhaps  I  was 
more  responsible  than  anyone  else  for  the  success  of  the  con¬ 
quest.  Though  unarmed,  I  had  one  advantage  over  the 
Spaniards.  I  had  been  to  Mexico  and  Peru  before. 

When  I  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards,  I  thought  that 
they  were  the  old  gods  we  had  worshiped.  These  gods  had 
left  us  many  years  ago.  They  had  promised  to  return  to  us  one 
day.  I  was  sure  that  these  Spaniards  were  those  same  gods. 

I  lived  with  them.  They  taught  me  their  ways.  I  was  their 
interpreter.  My  knowledge  of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  the 
Incas  of  Peru  proved  to  be  very  useful  to  them.  On  my  visits 
to  Mexico  and  Peru  I  learned  about  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  Aztecs  and  the  Incas.  I  gave  this  information  to 
the  Spaniards.  They  used  it  to  conquer  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Who  am  I?  I  am  an  Indian.  I  am  known  as  Choli 
(CHO-ly). 

Why  would  Choli  help  the  Spaniards? 
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The  major  strength  of  these  two  great  empires  could  be  found 
in  their  systems  of  government.  Each  was  a  theocracy.  Both 
the  Aztecs  and  the  Incas  were  ruled  by  emperor-priests.  The 
emperor-priest  had  absolute  control  over  the  lives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  he  ruled. 

In  Mexico  the  emperor  was  elected  to  office.  The  Aztecs 
were  divided  into  twenty  clans.  A  clan  is  a  very  large  fam¬ 
ily.  Each  clan  elected  its  chief.  It  also  had  a  council  of  elders 
who  helped  the  chief  run  the  clan.  The  clans  were  joined  to¬ 
gether  by  a  supreme  council.  An  elected  member  of  each 
clan  served  on  this  council.  The  council  advised  the  emperor. 
It  chose  four  officials  to  keep  law  and  order  among  the  clans. 
These  four  officials  elected  the  emperor.  He  was  chosen  for  his 
military  abilities  and  religious  knowledge. 

The  emperor  was  in  complete  control.  His  power  was 
never  questioned.  Since  he  was  also  the  high  priest,  it  was 
believed  that  he  alone  could  speak  to  the  gods.  The  people 
were  very  afraid  of  these  gods.  They  sacrificed  human  beings 
to  keep  the  gods  happy.  The  emperor  used  this  fear  to  keep 
the  people  in  order.  The  last  Aztec  emperor,  Montezuma 
(mont-uh-ZOO-muh),  even  had  himself  declared  a  god. 


Francisco  Pizarro  conquered  the 
Incan  empire  in  1533.  Why  did  the 
Incas  think  the  Spaniards  were 
gods? 


What  made  the  Aztec  emperor  so  powerful? 

The  ruler  of  the  Incas  had  even  greater  power  than  the  Aztec 
emperor.  He  was  believed  to  be  the  son  of  Viracocha  (vee- 
ra-KO-cha),  the  sun  god.  The  emperor  was  known  as  the 
“Inca.”  He  was  considered  the  sole  giver  of  life  in  the  empire. 
Everything  and  everyone  in  it  belonged  to  the  Inca.  He  care¬ 
fully  regulated  the  lives  of  the  people.  The  people  were  told 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  No  one  could  change  his  position 
in  society.  A  person  born  into  a  class  stayed  there  until  he 
died. 

Why  did  the  Inca  control  the  lives  of  his  subjects 
so  closely? 

The  Inca  named  officials  to  see  to  it  that  his  laws  and  instruc¬ 
tions  were  carried  out.  They  were  responsible  for  looking  af¬ 
ter  five,  ten,  fifty,  one  hundred,  or  one  thousand  families.  Over 
these  officials  were  four  governors.  Each  was  responsible  for  a 
quarter  of  the  empire.  These  men  were  usually  members  of 
the  Inca’s  family.  Spies  were  sent  out  to  make  sure  these  offi¬ 
cials  did  their  jobs. 
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A  model  of  Tenochtitlan.  Why  did 
Emperor  Montezuma  declare  him¬ 
self  a  god?  Why  did  the  Aztecs  think 
that  Montezuma  alone  could  speak 
to  the  gods? 


This  close  control  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  proved  to  be 
the  major  weakness  of  these  two  great  empires.  The  people 
came  to  rely  very  heavily  on  their  rulers.  If  something  were 
to  happen  to  these  men,  the  people  would  be  lost.  I  recognized 
this  weakness  in  both  empires.  I  told  the  Spaniards  that  we 
could  defeat  the  Aztecs  and  the  Incas  if  we  seized  their 
emperor-priests. 

In  1519,  I  accompanied  Hernando  Cortes  (hehr-NAN- 
do  kor-TEZ)  when  he  invaded  Mexico.  We  marched  to 
Tenochtitlan  (tay-nok-tee-TLAN),  the  capital  of  the  Aztec 
empire.  I  won  over  the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  Monte¬ 
zuma.  The  Spaniards  then  seized  him.  Within  two  years  the 
Aztec  kingdom  was  in  our  control. 

In  1531,  I  traveled  with  Francisco  Pizarro  (fran-SIS-ko 
puh-ZAR-o)  to  Peru.  After  a  long  trip  we  reached  the  Incan 
capital,  Cuzco  (KOO-sko).  I  impressed  .the  Inca  Atahualpa 
(at-uh-HWAL-puh)  with  the  wonders  of  these  gods,  the 
Spaniards.  Having  won  his  confidence,  I  arranged  for  his  cap¬ 
ture  and  murder  by  the  Spaniards.  By  1533,  the  Incan  empire 
was  ours. 

When  the  Inca  was  seized,  he  called  me  a  traitor.  He  was 
right.  I  realized  that  the  Spaniards  were  not  gods.  They  had 
not  been  sent  by  the  sun  god.  They  had  no  interest  in  im¬ 
proving  our  lives.  They  were  greedy.  They  wanted  our 
gold,  our  land,  and  our  labor.  They  fought  among  them¬ 
selves  for  a  few  handfuls  of  gold.  Eventually,  all  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  death  of  the  Inca  were  killed. 


How  did  the  Aztecs  and  Incas  rule  their  people? 


I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook, 
absolute 
clan 
regulate 
traitor 
conquer 
rely 

confidence 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you 
read  in  this  chapter. 

1.  Choli  helped  the  Spaniards  because: 

a.  he  liked  them. 

b.  he  believed  they  were  gods. 

c.  they  promised  to  make  him  rich. 


2.  The  major  weakness  of  the  Aztecs  and  the  Incas  was  their: 

a.  lack  of  military  knowledge. 

b.  method  of  choosing  the  emperor-priests. 

c.  depending  on  their  rulers  for  everything. 

3.  The  ruler  of  the  Aztecs  was: 

a.  the  son  of  the  previous  ruler. 

b.  chosen  by  the  people. 

c.  elected  by  four  representatives  of  the  supreme  council. 

4.  Montezuma  was: 

a.  emperor  of  the  Aztecs  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 

b.  a  soldier  who  went  with  Cortes  to  Mexico. 

c.  the  Spaniard  who  conquered  Mexico. 

5.  The  ruler  of  the  Incas  when  Peru  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  was: 

a.  Pizarro. 

b.  Choli. 

c.  Atahualpa. 

6.  All  of  the  following  are  true  except: 

a.  The  emperor-priests  were  thought  of  as  gods. 

b.  The  Incas  could  improve  their  position  in  society. 

c.  The  emperor-priest  had  absolute  control  over  the  people  he  ruled. 

7.  Which  word  best  describes  the  Incan  system  of  government? 

a.  democratic 

b.  republican 

c.  totalitarian 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  If  Choli,  like  all  pre-Columbian  Indians,  had  never  seen  white  men  or 
horses  until  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  was  he  wrong  to  think  of  them 
as  gods? 

2.  How  was  the  selection  of  the  Aztec  ruler  different  from  that  of  the  Inca? 
Which  was  more  democratic?  Why? 

3.  Why  did  the  rulers  of  the  Incas  and  Aztecs  deny  their  people  a  say  in  the 
government? 

4.  Could  the  empires  of  the  Aztecs  and  Incas  have  remained  strong  and 
powerful  for  a  long  time  without  a  totalitarian  government? 

5.  Why  was  a  system  of  theocracy  common  among  the  pre-Columbian  Indians? 

6.  Would  you  like  to  live  in  a  controlled  society  like  that  of  the  Incas? 

IV.  Fact  vs.  Opinion:  State  whether  each  sentence  is  a  fact  or  an  opinion. 

1.  It  was  better  to  be  an  Incan  peasant  than  an  Aztec  warrior. 

2.  The  Aztec  and  the  Incan  empires  fell  because  they  were  theocracies. 

3.  The  Aztecs  practiced  democracy  because  they  elected  their  rulers. 

4.  The  Incas  were  more  powerful  than  the  Aztecs. 

5.  The  Aztec  people  had  a  better  chance  to  improve  their  place  in  society 
than  the  Incan  people. 

6.  The  Spanish  were  able  to  defeat  the  Aztecs  and  the  Incas  because  the 
Indians  believed  them  to  be  gods. 
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What  Are  the  Evidences 
of  Mayan  Culture? 


.NEW  WORDS 


vegetation  (vej-uh-TAY-shun) — plant  life 
machete  (mu-SHET-ee) — a  large,  heavy  knife 


A  Mayan  head-a  good  example  of 
the  art  of  this  civilization. 


ceremonial  (SEH-ruh-MO-nee-ul) — having  to  do  with 
religious  actions  or  rites 

precious  (PRESH-us) — of  great  value 

expedition  (ek-spuh-DISH-un) — a  journey  for  a  special 
purpose 


Now  at  first,  I  must  admit,  this  name  meant  nothing  to  me. 
My  father  told  me  that  his  father’s  grandfather  was  a  man 
named  John  Lloyd  Stephens.  After  all,  who  was  John  Lloyd 
Stephens?  So  my  father  went  up  to  the  attic  and  brought 
down  some  very  old  maps  and  papers.  He  had  stored  them 
in  a  metal  box. 

Slowly  and  with  great  care  he  unwrapped  what  looked 
like  a  very  old  diary.  Then  my  father  read,  “In  the  year 
1840,  John  Lloyd  Stephens  went  on  an  expedition  to  search 
for  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Mayan  civilization.  An  artist 
named  Fred  Catherwood  and  some  Indian  guides  went  with 
him.  This  was  a  difficult  journey.  Very  few  actual  remains 
of  this  civilization  had  ever  been  found.” 

“Why  had  few  remains  ever  been  found  of  the  Mayan 
civilization?” 

He  told  me  that  the  Mayas  were  a  very  peaceful  group. 
They  did  not  form  a  big  empire.  They  did  not  have  leaders 
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who  were  strong  enough  to  unite  all  of  them.  They  built 
many  cities,  which  were  spread  far  apart.  In  the  center  of  these 
cities  were  pyramids  and  large  public  and  religious  buildings. 
These  were  built  out  of  materials  that  wore  away  with  the 
passing  of  time.  This  explained  why  so  few  remains  were  ever 
found. 

My  father  turned  his  attention  back  to  the  diary.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  read  what  John  Stephens  wrote.  “We  spent  many 
difficult  days  hacking  through  the  jungles  of  Honduras.  We 
came  upon  a  stone  wall  that  was  nearly  30  m  high.  Our 
group  entered  the  wall  through  a  small  hole.  There  we  came 
upon  a  road  made  out  of  limestone.  It  had  been  covered  with 
giant  ferns  and  vegetation.  Suddenly,  one  of  our  Indian  guides 
struck  a  stone  object  with  his  machete.  He  quickly  slashed 
away  the  vines  that  were  wrapped  around  a  tall,  square  stone 
column.  This  highly  carved  column  of  stone  had  some  form 
of  writing  on  it.  It  must  have  been  part  of  an  ancient  Mayan 
temple.” 

Usually  these  temples  were  located  in  the  center  of  the 
towns.  They  were  used  as  ceremonial  centers.  The  homes  of 
the  lords  and  priests  were  around  these  temples.  Next  came 
the  homes  of  the  rich  men  and  merchants.  Far  away  from  the 
center  of  town  were  the  homes  of  the  common  man  and  the 
lower  classes. 

What  does  the  layout  of  homes  tell  about  Mayan  society? 

Reading  on  in  the  diary,  we  realized  how  excited  my  rela¬ 
tive  John  Stephens  had  been  with  the  discovery.  The  group 
decided  that  they  had  come  upon  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Mayan  city  of  Copan  (ko-PAHN).  Stephens  and  his  group 
continued  to  explore  this  region.  They  discovered  more  stone 
columns.  These  stone  columns  turned  out  to  be  stelae  (STEE- 
lee),  or  dating  stones.  These  carved  stones,  with  the  strange 
writings  on  them,  were  found  in  front  of  important  Mayan 
buildings.  My  mother  explained  that  the  Mayas  did  have  a 
written  form  of  language.  Their  form  of  writing  was  based 
on  the  use  of  many  symbols.  Each  symbol  stood  for  the 
different  words  the  Mayas  wished  to  express.  This  type  of 
writing  is  known  as  hieroglyphics.  The  hieroglyphics  found 
on  these  stelae  stood  for  the  date  the  building  was  finished. 

The  remains  of  these  stelae  proved  that  the  Mayas  had 
invented  a  calendar.  It  is  also  known  that  the  Mayas  knew  a 
great  deal  about  astronomy.  This  is  the  study  of  the  moon, 


What  would  the  vase  and  stelae  tell 
an  archeologist  about  the  Mayan 
people  and  their  culture? 
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the  stars,  the  sun,  and  the  planets.  Their  understanding  of 
mathematics,  which  was  based  on  the  number  twenty,  plus 
their  skills  in  astronomy,  helped  them  create  a  very  accurate 
calendar.  The  Mayan  calendar  divided  the  year  into  36514 
days. 

As  we  continued  reading  from  the  diary,  we  got  to  know 
more  about  the  Mayas.  John  Stephens  learned  just  how  im¬ 
portant  the  corn  crop  was  to  them.  The  Mayan  Indians  were 
mostly  corn  farmers.  They  grew  enough  corn  to  feed  their 
families  and  to  make  payments  to  the  priests,  nobles,  and 
officials  in  power.  It  seemed  as  if  everything  in  the  Mayan 
culture  was  connected  with  their  most  precious  cornfields. 
They  prayed  to  their  gods  for  a  good  com  crop.  And  from 
How  does  this  Mayan  building  illus-  what  we  learned,  it  seems  that  the  Mayan  calendar  was  in- 
trate  their  skill  in  building?  vented  in  order  to  keep  an  accurate  schedule  of  the  corn 

harvest. 

Many  of  the  Mayas  were  excellent  craftsmen.  Their 
buildings  were  decorated  with  many  stone  carvings  and  fine 
works  of  art.  In  addition,  they  did  a  great  deal  of  wood  carv¬ 
ing,  worked  with  feathers,  and  made  lovely  things  out  of 
jade.  The  Mayas  also  traded  with  others.  Articles  such  as 
corn,  honey,  lime,  and  clay  were  all  traded  with  their  neigh¬ 
bors. 

I  realized  that  all  I  had  learned  about  the  ancient  Mayan 
civilization  was  due  to  John  Lloyd  Stephens’  beautiful  diary. 

I  wondered,  “Should  I  start  keeping  a  diary?” 

What  are  the  evidences  of  Mayan  culture? 


I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook, 
expedition 
precious 
vegetation 
ceremonial 
astronomy 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you 
read  in  this  chapter. 

1.  In  which  of  these  would  one  find  the  most  accurate  description  of  the  city 

of  Copan? 

a.  a  story  told  by  a  Mexican  Indian  today 

b.  John  Stephens’  diary 

c.  a  history  book  written  last  year 
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2.  John  Lloyd  Stephens  went  on  his  trip  in  search  of: 

a.  riches  and  fame. 

b.  a  river  which  flowed  through  Honduras. 

c.  an  ancient  Mayan  city. 

3.  The  hieroglyphics  on  the  stelae  proved  that: 

a.  the  Mayas  had  a  calendar. 

b.  Copan  was  the  largest  Mayan  city. 

c.  wood  carvings  were  important. 

4.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  true  about  the  Mayas? 

a.  They  had  a  system  of  numbers. 

b.  They  kept  records  of  dates. 

c.  They  believed  in  one  god. 

5.  The  reason  Mayan  mathematics  were  based  on  the  number  20  was  probably 
because: 

a.  it  was  a  magic  number. 

b.  that  was  as  far  as  they  could  count. 

c.  of  the  number  of  fingers  and  toes  people  have. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Why  were  so  few  Mayan  remains  found? 

2.  Describe  the  kind  of  “stelae”  we  leave  at  our  buildings  today. 

3.  Why  can  it  be  said  that  Mayan  civilization  was  built  on  corn? 

4.  Why  were  the  Mayas  so  interested  in  astronomy? 

5.  Of  what  value  are  diaries  to  historians? 

IV.  Using  The  Tools  Of  The  Archeologist: 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Mayan  city-states  was  Chichen-ltza.  It  was 
famous  as  a  great  religious  center.  The  people  worshiped  at  a  well  called  a 
cenote  (se-NO-tay).  Into  this  well  they  threw  their  most  precious  possessions. 
The  following  items  were  discovered  in  this  Mayan  well: 
bits  of  pottery 

gems  of  carved  jade  (some  dated) 

copper  bells 

golden  bowls 

pieces  of  fabric 

balls  of  copal  incense 

obsidian  (volcanic  glass)  sacrificial  knives 

female  human-skeletal  remains 

copper  chisels 

copper  figures  of  Mayan  gods 
stone  axes  and  hammers 

1.  What  do  these  articles  tell  us  about  the  Mayan  people? 

2.  How  did  the  Mayas  make  use  of  their  natural  resources? 

3.  How  would  you  use  some  of  these  articles  if  you  were  a  Mayan? 

4.  In  what  way  do  these  remains  give  us  some  idea  of  how  the  Mayas  earned 
their  living? 

5.  Why  do  you  think  the  Mayas  threw  their  most  precious  possessions  into 
this  well? 
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What  Do  Their  Religion 
and  Values  Tell  Us 
about  the  Mayans? 

NEW  WORDS 

misfortune  (mis-FOR-chun) — bad  luck 
drought  (DROWT) — dryness,  absence  of  rain 
decreed  (dee-KREED) — ordered,  decided 


A  Mayan  God.  Why  did  the  Mayas 
have  so  many  gods? 


Na  Chac  Chel  watched  his  parents  prepare  the  corn  field 
for  planting.  His  father  used  a  fire-hardened  planting  stick 
to  make  holes  in  the  soil.  His  mother  walked  behind  his 
father.  She  dropped  a  few  kernels  of  corn  in  each  hole.  Then 
she  covered  each  hole  with  soil.  Whenever  a  row  was  planted, 
prayers  were  offered  to  the  gods.  “Oh,  Itzamna,  Lord  of  Life, 
may  I  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  my  work.  Oh,  Ahkin  (AH- 
kin),  Lord  of  Day,  may  your  light  cause  our  crops  to  grow 
strong.  Oh,  Chac,  God  of  Rain,  Thunder,  and  Lightning,  be 
good  to  us.  Oh,  Kan,  God  of  Corn,  give  us  a  good  crop.” 

As  the  planting  continued,  Na  heard  his  mother  scream 
in  pain.  He  saw  her  fall  to  the  ground.  He  realized  that  she 
must  have  tripped  over  a  hole.  Na  and  his  father  quickly 
ran  to  her.  She  was  badly  hurt.  She  had  injured  both  of  her 
wrists.  Na  and  his  father  picked  her  up.  They  took  her  home. 

Na’s  father  saw  how  upset  Na  was.  “Do  not  worry,  my 
son.  Your  mother  will  be  better  in  a  few  days.  Do  not  blame 
any  of  the  gods  for  her  misfortune.  Our  gods  are  neither  good 
nor  bad.  During  certain  times  of  the  year  the  gods  are  lucky. 
They  do  good  things  for  us.  At  other  times,  these  same  gods 
cause  us  death  and  bad  luck.  No  one  can  control  them.  We 
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must  try  to  please  them  with  offerings.  This  might  or  might  not 
satisfy  them.  It  all  depends  on  fate.  Your  mother  was  born 
on  an  unlucky  day.  That  is  why  she  has  so  many  accidents. 
It  is  also  the  reason  why  she  is  often  sick.  Nothing  can  be  done 
about  it.  Her  fate  was  decided  the  day  she  was  born.  She  will 
live  like  this  until  Ah  Puch  (AH  PUK),  The  Lord  of  Death, 
calls  her  to  him.” 

How  did  the  Mayan  religion  explain  life’s  problems? 

“I  know  how  badly  you  feel,  Na.  The  gods  have  also  caused 
me  to  feel  sorry  for  your  mother.  The  priests  tell  us  that  we 
must  take  care  of  people  like  her.  Otherwise  it  would  be  un¬ 
lucky  for  us.  The  gods  have  a  special  interest  in  such  un¬ 
fortunate  people.  Fate  brings  these  people  into  our  lives.  Let 
us  go  to  the  temple.  There  we  will  pray  for  your  mother.” 

The  temple  was  some  distance  away.  It  was  located  in  a 
clearing  in  the  jungle.  They  went  to  the  priest’s  home  near 
the  temple.  They  told  the  priest  of  the  accident.  They  asked 
that  he  pray  for  them.  The  priest  took  the  food  and  flowers  as 
an  offering  to  the  gods.  He  told  them  to  stay  behind.  He  then 
went  into  the  temple. 

The  priest  put  on  a  mask.  The  mask  was  shaped  in  the 
image  of  the  god  to  whom  he  was  praying.  By  so  doing,  he 
felt  that  the  spirit  of  the  god  had  entered  into  him.  He  pre¬ 
sented  the  offerings  before  a  statue.  It  was  a  statue  of  a 
wrinkled  old  man  with  a  hooked  nose.  This  was  the  god 
Itzamna.  He  was  the  son  of  the  creator  god.  He  was  also  the 
giver  of  all  life.  “May  these  offerings  be  acceptable  to  thee, 
Oh  Lord,”  prayed  the  priest.  “Help  these  people  as  you  have 
done  so  often  in  the  past.” 

The  Mayas  rarely  performed  human  sacrifice.  At  cer¬ 
tain  times  girls  were  thrown  into  the  well.  They  were  a  sacrifice 
to  Chac,  the  rain  god.  This  happened  only  if  there  was  a 
drought.  Usually  offerings  of  food  and  flowers  pleased  the 
gods.  Whenever  the  Mayas  felt  that  the  gods  needed  blood, 
they  would  push  thorns  into  their  tongues.  The  bloody  thorns 
would  then  be  offered. 

The  priest  returned  to  Na  and  his  father.  “Your  gifts 
have  been  accepted  by  Itzamna,”  he  said.  “Go  to  your  home. 
Your  mother  will  be  better  in  a  few  days.”  This  greatly 
pleased  both  Na  and  his  father.  They  left  for  home. 

As  they  walked,  Na  saw  that  his  father  was  greatly 
troubled.  “What  is  wrong,  Father?”  asked  Na. 


Scenes  of  Chichen-ltza.  What  can 
you  tell  about  the  Mayan  religion? 
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“We  have  not  finished  the  planting.  The  day  is  nearly 
over,”  replied  his  father. 

“It  can  be  done  tomorrow,”  said  Na. 

“No,  it  cannot,”  his  father  answered.  “Tomorrow  is  the 
fifth  day  of  the  eleventh  month.  The  priests  tell  us  that  is  a  bad 
day  for  planting.  Planting  can  be  done  only  on  lucky  days. 
We  will  now  have  to  wait.  Our  crop  will  not  be  ready.” 

Na  thought  for  a  minute.  Then  a  big  smile  came  across 
his  face.  “Our  worries  are  over,  Father.  I  will  take  mother’s 
place  and  plant  the  kernels.” 

“No,  my  son,”  replied  his  father,  “this  cannot  be  done! 
The  gods  have  assigned  special  jobs  for  men  and  special  jobs 
for  women.  If  a  man  does  a  woman’s  job,  the  gods  will  bring 
disaster  down  on  that  family  and  those  living  around  them. 
The  punishment  for  this  crime  against  the  gods  is  death.  Let 
us  not  anger  the  gods.  Fate  has  decreed  that  we  will  be  late 
with  our  crops  this  year.  This  is  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  we 
must  accept  it.” 

What  evidence  is  there  that  religion 
had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  Mayas? 


Statues  like  these  were  found  in  front 
of  some  Mayan  homes.  Why  were  they 
put  there? 


I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

misfortune 

fate 

drought 

disaster 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you 
read  in  this  chapter. 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe: 

a.  how  Na’s  mother  got  hurt. 

b.  how  to  plant  corn. 

c.  the  beliefs  and  values  of  the  Mayas. 

2.  The  Mayas  believed  that: 

a.  they  could  control  their  own  lives. 

b.  their  fate  was  decided  on  the  day  of  their  birth. 

c.  the  gods  would  always  be  good  to  them. 
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3.  If  one’s  fate  is  decided  on  the  day  one  is  born: 

a.  nothing  can  be  done  about  it. 

b.  people  refuse  to  accept  illness. 

c.  good  deeds  give  you  a  better  life. 

4.  Na  and  his  father  went  to  the  temple  to: 

a.  pray  for  a  good  corn  crop. 

b.  pray  for  rain. 

c.  pray  for  his  mother’s  speedy  recovery. 

5.  All  of  the  following  were  true  about  the  Mayas  except: 

a.  they  prayed  to  many  different  gods 

b.  both  men  and  women  could  do  the  same  jobs 

c.  they  believed  very  strongly  in  fate 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  What  do  each  of  these  lines  from  the  story  tell  you  about  the  Mayas? 

a.  "Our  gods  are  neither  good  nor  bad.’’ 

b.  “Oh,  Ahkin,  Lord  of  Day,  may  your  light  cause  our  crops  to  grow  strong.” 

c.  "Her  fate  was  decided  on  the  day  she  was  born.” 

d.  “If  a  man  does  a  woman’s  job,  the  gods  will  bring  disaster  down  on 
that  family.” 

2.  “The  Mayan  religion  offered  the  people  no  hope.  It  only  told  them  to  ac¬ 
cept  what  happened.”  Do  you  agree?  Explain. 

3.  "All  people  need  a  set  of  rules  which,  if  they  are  followed,  will  see  that 
they  live  well.”  How  true  is  this  statement  of  the  Mayas? 

4.  Draw  hypotheses: 

The  father  in  the  story  used  a  fire-hardened  stick  for  planting.  What  does 
the  use  of  this  stick  tell  us  about  Mayan: 

technology 

economy  (how  they  earned  a  living) 
roles  (the  jobs  different  people  did) 

What  additional  evidence  is  needed  to  prove  the  hypotheses? 

IV.  Activities: 

1.  Pretend  you  are  a  reporter  for  a  newspaper.  Take  a  survey  among  your 
friends  and  family  to  see  how  many  of  them  believe  in  lucky  days  and  good 
luck  charms.  After  you  have  gathered  this  information,  write  a  short  report 
showing  how  the  ancient  Mayan  belief  in  luck  is  either  the  same  or  dif¬ 
ferent  among  some  of  the  people  living  today.  What  does  this  tell  you  about 
people? 

2.  Make  a  mask  that  you  would  have  used  if  you  had  been  an  ancient  Mayan 
priest  praying  to  the  god  of  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning. 

3.  Put  on  a  puppet  show  for  your  class.  Make  your  own  puppets  look  the  way 
you  think  the  ancient  Mayan  gods  might  have  looked.  After  you  have  made 
the  puppets,  write  a  puppet  show.  Have  the  puppets  talk  about  how 
they  would  control  the  lives  of  the  Mayan  people. 

4.  Pretend  that  you  were  Na’s  mother.  Write  a  poem  or  a  story  explaining  how 
it  feels  to  be  a  person  born  on  an  unlucky  day. 
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What  Are  the  Evidences 
of  Incan  Culture? 


-NEW  WORDS 


rugged  (RUG-id) — not  smooth,  having  an  irregular  sur¬ 
face 


Machu  Picchu  ruins.  What  skills  did 
the  Incas  need  in  order  to  build  this 
city? 


terrace  (TEH-ris) — a  flat  platform  of  earth  with  sloping 
sides,  as  on  a  hillside 

values  (VAL-yewz) — acts  and  customs  that  are  consid¬ 
ered  highly  important 


In  our  last  year  of  college,  a  group  of  my  friends  and  I 
found  ourselves  interested  in  the  ancient  Incan  civilization. 
We  decided  to  search  for  the  long  lost  city  of  the  last  Incan 
emperors  of  Peru.  We  would  have  to  face  many  difficult 
situations.  Ice-covered  mountains,  rushing  rivers,  jungles, 
deadly  wild  life,  and  naked  rock  would  make  our  trip  slow 
and  dangerous. 

The  old  Incan  empire  was  spread  over  many  different 
types  of  land.  Some  of  the  land  was  located  high  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Some  was  in  swamps  and  jungles.  Some  parts  were  very 
dry  and  others  had  heavy  rainfall.  As  we  traveled  through 
Peru,  we  came  upon  evidence  which  showed  us  how  great 
the  engineering  skills  of  the  Incas  were.  We  saw  the  remains 
of  all  different  kinds  of  roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels.  One  of 
my  friends  reminded  us  that  the  Incas  did  not  have  the  use 
of  dynamite  or  steel  tools.  But  somehow  they  had  built  these 
roads  and  bridges.  We  could  not  help  but  wonder  how  the 
Incas  had  learned  their  great  engineering  skills. 

Why  would  an  empire  need  a  good  system 
of  roads  and  bridges? 
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As  we  traveled  through  the  rugged  Andes  Mountains,  we  be¬ 
gan  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  these  old  imperial  roads.  At 
various  places,  we  found  the  remains  of  many  tambos, 
or  way-stations.  These  way-stations  served  as  inns  for  im¬ 
portant  travelers.  They  were  also  used  as  storehouses  in  case 
the  neighboring  areas  needed  food.  Someone  in  our  group 
pointed  out  how  these  way-stations  were  a  good  example  of 
the  stone  architecture  of  the  Incas.  Everything  the  Incas  built 
was  made  to  be  useful  for  a  long  time. 

Further  up  the  main  road,  we  came  on  the  ruins  of  relay 
stations.  These  were  built  for  the  chaquis  (CHAH-kees),  or 
trained  messengers.  The  relay  stations  were  built  about  3.2 
km  apart.  I  remembered  that  special  messengers  were  able 
to  rush  fresh  fish  from  the  coast,  daily,  to  the  Incas’  dining 
temple  at  Cuzco.  This  trip  was  over  225  km.  The  messengers 
did  this  by  foot  every  day. 

We  camped  on  the  banks  of  the  Urubamba  (oo-roo- 
BAHM-ba)  River.  Some  of  my  friends  were  worn  out  by  our 
long  search.  Some  wanted  to  return  home.  But  fate  was  with 
us.  We  met  a  local  farmer  who  told  us  where  we  could  find 
the  ruins.  The  following  morning  our  group  set  off.  The  climb 
up  the  mountain  was  difficult  and  dangerous.  Often  we  had  to 
scramble  on  hands  and  knees  through  dense  undergrowth  and 
over  steep  cliffs.  Suddenly  a  white  wall  gleamed  through  the 
jungle.  Wherever  we  turned  there  were  walls  and  terraces. 
There,  before  our  eyes,  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Machu  Pic- 
chu  (MA-choo  PEEK-choo). 

The  city  of  Machu  Picchu  provided  some  excellent  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  cultural  achievements  and  skills  of  the  Incas. 
The  terraces  were  very  striking.  They  had  once  been  used  for 
farming.  The  Incas  used  this  form  of  farming  because  a  very 
small  portion  of  their  land  was  level.  Strong,  stone  walls  had 
been  built  at  different  levels  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  The 
Incas  knew  that  by  building  these  walls,  the  water  could  run 
off  but  the  soil  wouldn’t  be  carried  away.  This  method  of 
farming  provided  the  Incas  with  more  land.  The  Incas  had 
also  built  irrigation  canals  to  bring  water  over  long  distances. 


Modern  girls  in  ancient  costumes 
visiting  Incan  ruins. 


How  did  the  Incas  overcome  the  disadvantages 
of  their  geography? 


For  a  while  we  gave  our  attention  to  the  terraces  and  irriga¬ 
tion  projects.  Then  we  looked  toward  some  of  the  buildings 
and  temples.  The  most  important  of  these  temples  was  located 
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How  did  the  Incas  use  knots  to  re¬ 
cord  numbers? 


in  the  middle  of  the  town.  This  was  the  temple  honoring  the 
sun.  The  remains  of  the  stone  buildings  showed  us  what  mas¬ 
ter  builders  the  Incas  had  been.  The  buildings  built  by  the 
Incas  were  so  strong  that  they  were  able  to  remain  standing 
after  many  earthquakes. 

After  searching  the  remains,  my  friends  and  I  could 
find  no  evidence  of  any  written  language.  But  we  did  learn 
that  the  Incas  had  a  system  of  keeping  records.  This  was 
called  the  quipu  (KEE-poo),  or  knot-string  method.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  main  cord,  from  which  dangled  smaller  colored 
strings.  Each  string  represented  something  they  wished  to  re¬ 
cord.  The  knots  in  the  string  told  the  amount.  Their  system  of 
numbers  was  based  on  the  number  ten.  Much  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  learned  by  one  generation  of  Incas  was  passed  on  to  the 
next  generation  by  word  of  mouth.  This  oral  method  of  pas¬ 
sing  on  history  explains  why  we  know  so  little  about  the 
Incas  today. 

There  were  many  things  left  by  the  Incas  which  had 
helped  us  learn  about  their  civilization.  We  left  the  city  of 
Machu  Picchu  and  headed  for  home.  We  agreed  that  some¬ 
day  we  would  return  to  this  city.  We  would  continue  to  search 
for  more  answers  about  this  civilization. 


I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook, 
ruins 

civilization 
empire 
rugged 
oral  history 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you 
read  in  this  chapter. 

1.  The  people  in  this  chapter  wanted  to  learn  more  about: 

a.  taking  a  dangerous  trip. 

b.  the  Incan  civilization. 

c.  the  land  near  the  Andes  Mountains. 

2.  The  tambos,  or  way-stations,  were  used  in  the  past  for: 

a.  important  travelers. 

b.  slaves. 

c.  poor  people  who  wanted  to  rest. 

3.  The  Incas  used  terraced  farming  to  keep  the: 

a.  crops  from  growing. 

b.  water  from  washing  away  the  soil. 

c.  other  Indians  away  from  their  land. 


4.  All  of  the  following  are  true  about  the  Incas  except: 

a.  they  built  beautiful  roads  and  bridges. 

b.  they  had  a  system  of  keeping  records. 

c.  they  had  a  written  language. 

5.  The  most  important  temple  was  dedicated  to  the: 

a.  Inca. 

b.  sun. 

c.  god  of  rain. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  How  do  you  think  it  was  possible  for  the  Incas  to  build  such  wonderful 
bridges,  roads,  and  tunnels,  when  they  did  not  have  the  use  of  iron  tools, 
mathematics,  or  dynamite? 

2.  Some  people  have  said  that  the  Incas  were  very  smart  farmers.  Explain 
what  is  meant  by  that  statement. 

3.  Why  was  it  wise  for  the  Incas  to  pass  on  what  knowledge  they  had  from 
one  generation  to  another  by  word  of  mouth? 

4.  Why  would  an  empire  need  a  good  system  of  roads  and  bridges? 

5.  How  did  the  messenger  system  serve  the  empire? 

6.  Discuss  how  the  Incas  overcame  the  disadvantages  of  their  geography. 

7.  In  your  opinion,  what  were  some  of  the  most  important  contributions  made 
by  the  Incas  to  civilization? 

8.  Would  you  have  liked  to  have  gone  on  this  journey  in  search  of  the  long 
lost  capital  of  the  Incan  emperors?  Explain. 

IV.  You  Be  The  Judge— Sources  Of  Information:  The  following  is  a  list  of 
report  topics.  Under  each  topic  is  a  choice  of  three  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Each  source  gives  information  on  the  topic.  But  the  sources 
are  not  equally  reliable  or  true.  Number  the  sources  in  order  of  their 
reliability,  as  you  would  judge  them.  Explain  why  you  chose  as  you 
did. 

1.  What  was  the  Inca  ruler  like? 

a.  the  diary  of  a  Spanish  Conquistador 

b.  a  history  book  written  in  1970 

c.  an  account  of  the  emperor  written  by  an  Inca 

2.  The  ancient  city  of  Machu  Picchu: 

a.  a  report  written  by  an  archeologist  who  explored  the  site  of  the  Incan 
city 

b.  a  movie  biography  of  Manco  I,  the  last  Inca 

c.  a  poem  about  the  Incas  written  by  a  famous  Peruvian  poet 

3.  How  the  Incas  lived: 

a.  an  encyclopedia 

b.  letters  from  an  American  tourist  who  visited  Cuzco 

c.  accounts  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  and  later  Incan  historians 
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What  Do  Their  Religion 
and  Values  Tell  Us 
about  the  Incas? 


-NEW  WORDS 


memorable  (MEM-ruh-bul) — worth  remembering 


A  typical  Peruvian  Indian.  Do  you 
think  he  has  led  an  easy  life? 


easel  (EE-zul) — a  stand  to  hold  a  painting 

descendant  (dee-SEN-dunt) — a  person  who  is  the  child 
of  an  ancestor  or  family 

llama  (LAHM-uh) — a  South  American  animal 

host — a  person  who  has  guests  in  his  own  home 


As  an  artist,  I  have  been  to  many  places  in  the  world.  Perhaps 
one  of  my  most  memorable  journeys  was  to  a  tiny  Indian  vil¬ 
lage,  located  high  in  the  Andes  Mountains.  I  wanted  to  paint 
in  the  land  that  was  once  the  home  of  the  Incas.  The  idea 
greatly  excited  me.  Upon  my  arrival,  I  immediately  took  out 
my  sketch  pad  and  began  to  work. 

The  scenery  was  beautiful  but  I  found  myself  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  interested  in  the  people  who  lived  in  this 
village.  One  could  see  that  they  were  poor.  But  they  seemed 
to  be  content.  I  began  to  wonder  about  their  lives,  their  values, 
and  their  ways.  I  wanted  to  learn  more  about  them. 

I  was  about  to  set  up  my  easel  in  the  square  when  I 
noticed  an  old  man  standing  nearby.  He  was  watching  me 
very  closely.  Here,  I  thought,  was  the  perfect  opportunity  to 
learn  about  the  people  I  had  come  to  paint.  I  decided  to  go 
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over  and  speak  to  him.  He  seemed  very  pleased  and  invited 
me  to  his  home. 

At  his  home,  I  found  his  entire  family  gathered  together 
holding  a  religious  service.  The  old  man  explained  to  me 
that  the  family  always  came  together  when  someone  was  very 
ill.  This  time  they  had  come  to  pray  for  the  well-being  of  his 
wife.  What  surprised  me  most  was  that  these  people  were 
praying  to  an  idol  in  the  form  of  the  sun.  During  the  religious 
ceremony,  a  llama  was  sacrificed  to  the  god.  The  ceremony 
concluded  with,  “Oh,  mighty  Inti,  may  you  always  remain 
as  young  as  you  were  on  the  first  day,  giving  light  and 
warmth  forever.” 

The  old  man  noticed  the  look  on  my  face.  “Come,”  he 
said,  “I  shall  try  to  explain  to  you  what  all  of  this  means. 

“My  family  are  descendants  of  the  Incan  emperors.  In 
the  beginning,  our  father,  the  Sun,  looked  down  on  the  world. 
He  saw  how  bad  off  the  people  were.  He  felt  sorry  for  them. 
He  decided  to  send  his  son  and  daughter  from  heaven  to 
earth.  They  taught  the  people  how  to  worship  him  and  lead 
better  lives.  They  taught  us  how  to  farm,  raise  cattle,  build 
homes  and  live  together.  He  told  his  children  how  to  care  for 
us.  They  were  to  rule  the  people  in  the  name  of  the  Sun.  He 
instructed  them  to  be  just,  kind,  forgiving,  and  merciful  to 
all.  They  were  also  to  go  to  other  lands  and  improve  the  lives 


Remains  of  two  Incan  temples.  Why 
were  they  important  to  the  Incas’ 
life? 
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The  Inca  at  a  festival.  Why  was  his 
presence  there  important? 


The  remains  of  an  Incan  temple.  The 
Incans  prayed  to  ‘‘huacas"  in  such  a 
temple. 


of  the  people  living  there.  His  children  understood  and  obeyed. 
They  became  our  first  king  and  queen. 

“The  people  knew  that  if  they  did  all  they  were  told,  they 
would  be  rewarded  by  going  to  heaven.  There  they  would  find 
comfort  and  ease  forever.  If  they  disobeyed  the  Sun  or  his 
son,  the  Inca,  they  would  be  sent  to  hell.  There  one  finds  only 
cold,  hunger,  and  never-ending  work.” 

What  do  these  beliefs  tell  us  about  the  Incas? 

I  interrupted  him  at  this  point.  “You  mention  that  you  wor¬ 
shiped  the  Sun  above  all  else.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
worshiped  more  than  one  god?” 

“There  are  many  gods,”  he  replied.  “They  are  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  Sun.  They  help  us  to  grow  the  food  that  we  need. 
They  see  to  it  that  we  are  not  injured  or  ill  with  disease. 
Illapa  (il-AH-puh)  provides  us  with  rain  for  growing  our 
crops.  Paca-Mama  (PAH-ka— MAH-ma),  our  Earth  Mother, 
protects  our  crops  and  animals.  Here  on  earth,  the  Sun  pro¬ 
vides  us  with  holy  objects.  There  are  many  rocks,  lakes,  ani¬ 
mals,  sticks,  and  stones  that  were  picked  by  the  Sun  to  watch 
over  our  people.  We  call  these  sacred  objects  ‘huacas’  (HWA- 
kas).  We  pray  to  them,  even  today.  They  keep  evil  from  our 
doors. 

“In  order  to  make  sure  of  having  a  good  life,  our  an¬ 
cestors  sacrificed  their  most  precious  possessions  to  the  gods. 
This  usually  meant  food,  animals,  or  some  other  favored 
object.  Our  father,  the  Sun,  accepted  these  gifts  and  answered 
our  prayers.  There  were  times,  however,  when  he  felt  lonely. 
This  became  known  to  us  when  our  crops  were  ruined,  the 
earth  moved,  or  an  Inca  became  very  ill  and  died.” 

I  studied  the  old  man’s  face  as  he  told  me  about  the 
ancient  ways.  He  seemed  proud  and  happy  to  share  this  in¬ 
formation  with  me.  But  I  wondered  why  his  people  still 
worshiped  their  ancient  gods  today.  He  told  me  that  his  people 
hoped  that  one  day  they  would  again  have  the  joyful,  happy 
days  of  the  past. 

I  looked  up  at  the  sun  and  realized  just  how  quickly 
the  day  had  passed.  But  now,  I  viewed  it  with  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  Incan  people.  I  thanked  my  host  for  shar¬ 
ing  his  thoughts  with  me.  I  knew  that  I  would  be  a  better 
artist  because  I  understood  the  people. 
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I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

content 

precious 

host 

memorable 

descendant 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you 
read  in  this  chapter. 

1.  People  praying  to  an  idol  are  praying  to: 

a.  a  statue. 

b.  a  building. 

c.  a  live  person. 

2.  The  Incas  believed  the  son  and  daughter  of  the  sun: 

a.  were  killed  by  the  Incas. 

b.  were  evil. 

c.  helped  the  people  live  together. 

3.  If  Incan  people  did  all  they  were  told  to  by  the  gods  their  reward  would  be: 

a.  cold  and  hunger  forever. 

b.  going  to  heaven. 

c.  much  gold  and  silver. 

4.  The  sacred  objects  do  all  of  these  except: 

a.  bring  evil 

b.  help  grow  the  food 

c.  prevent  illness 

5.  The  artist  felt  he  would  be  better  at  his  work  because: 

a.  the  sun  smiled  on  him. 

b.  huacas  would  help  him. 

c.  he  understood  the  Incan  people  much  better. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Why  did  the  Egyptians  and  the  Incas  worship  the  sun? 

2.  Why  did  the  Incas  sacrifice  the  llama,  their  most  important  animal? 

3.  Why  did  the  old  man  believe  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  Incan  emperors? 

4.  Why  do  the  Incas  emphasize  the  importance  of  light  and  warmth? 

5.  Will  the  Incas  ever  have  the  joyful,  happy  days  of  the  past  again? 

IV.  Activity:  Make  a  chart  comparing  the  teachings  of  the  Incan  sun  god 
with  the  teachings  of: 

a.  Akhenaten  in  Egypt. 

b.  the  Hebrews. 

c.  the  Christians. 
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What  Are  the  Evidences 
of  Aztec  Culture? 


NEW  WORDS 

coarse  (KORS) — not  fine,  rough 

wares  (WAYRZ) — things  made  to  sell 

conch  (KONCH) — a  spiral  sea  shell 

perfection  (pur-FEK-shun) — a  high  degree  of  excellence 

adobe — dried,  sun-baked  clay 


March  5,  1521. 

Very  High  and  Most  Powerful  Prince,  Don  Carlos,  August 
Emperor  and  King  of  Spain: 

Your  Majesty  cannot  imagine  the  wonders  I  have  seen  in 
the  lands  of  the  Aztecs.  The  islands,  canals,  marketplaces, 
floating  gardens,  temples,  palaces,  and  pyramids  are  all  be¬ 
yond  description. 

We  traveled  toward  the  Aztec  capital  of  Tenochtitlan 
(tay-nok-tee-TLAN).  One  of  our  Indian  guides  and  inter¬ 
preters,  Marina,  was  of  great  help  to  us.  She  has  helped  us 
understand  all  about  the  Aztec  people  and  their  culture.  In 
one  of  the  Aztec  villages,  Marina  pointed  out  the  small  adobe 
homes  these  people  live  in.  She  told  us  that  most  of  the  men 
living  in  this  village  are  either  farmers  or  warriors.  All 
around  us  we  could  see  row  upon  row  of  corn  growing  in  the 
fields.  We  quickly  realized  that  corn  is  the  most  important 
crop  raised  by  the  Aztecs.  Many  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  were  working  in  the  fields,  tending  to  the  crops. 
Marina  said  that  it  is  the  job  of  the  Aztec  wife  to  bear  children 
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for  the  Aztec  nation.  She  must  help  with  the  planting  and 
the  harvesting  of  crops.  The  wife  also  has  to  weave  all  the 
clothing  worn  by  her  family.  Most  of  the  clothing  we  saw  was 
very  simple  in  style.  The  clothes  were  woven  from  coarse  linen 
or  cotton  fiber. 

As  we  continued  through  this  Aztec  village,  we  came 
upon  an  exciting  scene  at  the  marketplace.  It  was  amazing 
to  see  all  the  wares  being  bartered.  There  were  thousands  of 
people  there.  Beautiful  gold  and  silver  art  treasures,  pottery, 
skins  of  animals,  cotton,  and  paper  were  being  traded  for 
corn,  farm  products,  herbs,  and  spices.  Marina  told  us  that 
the  Aztecs  did  not  have  any  form  of  paper  money  or  coins. 
Everything  was  bartered. 

Why  is  a  system  of  barter  not  used  today? 

Today  was  a  festival  day  at  the  marketplace.  All  around  us 
we  could  hear  the  beating  of  drums  and  the  sound  of  conch 
shells.  People  were  dancing  in  the  streets.  I  was  told  that  all 
the  music  and  dancing  were  done  in  honor  of  the  gods.  After 
a  busy  day  of  touring  the  town  and  the  marketplace,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  make  camp  for  the  night. 

The  following  morning  my  men  and  I  arrived  at  the 
causeway.  This  is  a  road  built  through  a  swampy  lake.  It 
leads  to  Tenochtitlan.  Your  Majesty,  I  am  sure,  would  have 
been  as  impressed  as  my  men  and  I  were  when  we  first  saw 
this  capital  city.  One  of  my  soldiers,  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo 
(ber-NAL  DEE-as  DEL  ka-STEE-yo),  told  me: 

“Looking  across  the  straight  and  level  causeway,  I  was 
amazed  at  the  sight  I  saw.  There,  rising  above  Lake 
Texcoco  (tey-SKO-ko),  were  huge  towers,  pyramids,  and 
buildings  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  These  structures  were 
made  of  stone.  Each  was  beautifully  carved.  I  could  not 
believe  my  eyes.  Some  of  us  soldiers  even  asked  our¬ 
selves  whether  all  we  saw  might  not  be  just  a  dream.” 
The  Emperor,  Montezuma,  greeted  us  at  the  entrance  to 
the  city.  He  thought  that  we  were  gods.  He  begged  us  not  to 
harm  his  people.  I  assured  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 
“Is  there  anything  that  I  can  do  for  you,  oh  Lord?”  asked 
Montezuma. 

“There  is  nothing  you  can  do  for  me,”  I  answered.  “But 
our  lord,  Don  Carlos,  is  in  much  need  of  gold  and  the  other 
riches  that  you  have.”  Montezuma  quickly  ordered  his  people 
to  give  us  whatever  Your  Highness  wished. 


Stone  carving 
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An  Aztec  calendar  carved  into  stone 


The  Aztecs  brought  us  beautiful  gifts  made  out  of  feath¬ 
ers,  silver,  and  gold.  Many  of  these  gifts  were  in  the  forms  of 
birds,  fish,  turtles,  and  other  animals.  They  were  made  with 
such  perfection  that  they  seemed  almost  real.  Your  Highness 
will  be  truly  amazed  when  you  see  these  fine  art  treasures. 

Much  to  our  surprise,  the  Aztecs  have  a  system  of  writing, 
a  calendar,  and  a  numbering  system.  Pictures  are  used  to 
represent  words.  They  had  many  books.  We  destroyed  these 
books.  They  were  full  of  the  evil  thoughts  written  by  the  cruel 
Aztec  priests.  According  to  my  interpreter,  their  calendar 
and  numbering  system  are  not  original.  She  told  me  that  they 
were  first  invented  by  the  Mayas.  How  the  Aztecs  learned 
of  them,  we  do  not  know.  The  Aztecs  appear  to  be  very  much 
like  the  ancient  Romans.  They  have  taken  the  learning  of  peo¬ 
ple  they  have  conquered  and  adapted  it  for  their  own  use.  Then 
they  pass  it  on  to  others  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 
This  is  perhaps  one  of  their  greatest  cultural  achievements. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  My  Lord,  these  people  are 
savages.  They  practice  human  sacrifice.  This  makes  them  little 
better  than  barbarians.  I  do  not  know  the  reason  for  this  prac¬ 
tice.  But  I  am  certain  that  whatever  it  is,  it  is  wrong.  Human 
sacrifice  makes  all  that  I  have  seen  here  worthless.  These  peo¬ 
ple  are  no  better  than  animals.  It  is  our  wish  to  do  away 
with  this  evil  practice. 

Unfortunately,  Your  Majesty,  you  will  never  be  able  to 
behold  the  wondrous  sights  of  Tenochtitlan.  The  palaces,  the 
temples,  the  glittering  canals,  the  beautiful  gardens,  and  all 
the  splendors  of  this  great  city  are  gone  forever.  In  their  place 
stands  a  wilderness.  These  foolish  people  refused  to  accept 
your  rule.  They  chose  to  go  to  war  against  us.  They  were 
destroyed.  I  must  report  to  you  that  nothing  remains  of  this 
city. 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Hernando  Cortes 


Should  the  Aztec  city  and  writings  have  been  destroyed? 


I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook, 
adobe 
adapted 
coarse 
wares 
barter 
perfection 
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II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you 
read  in  this  chapter. 

1.  When  Hernando  Cortes  and  his  men  first  saw  the  city  of  Tenochtitlan,  they 
thought: 

a.  it  was  very  ugly. 

b.  it  was  beautiful. 

c.  they  were  lost. 

2.  The  small  homes  of  the  Aztecs  were  built  out  of: 

a.  animal  skins. 

b.  dried,  sun-baked  clay. 

c.  logs. 

3.  Which  of  the  following  was  not  the  job  of  an  Aztec  wife? 

a.  weaving  clothes 

b.  raising  children 

c.  becoming  a  warrior 

4.  Because  the  Aztecs  did  not  have  any  form  of  money,  everything  was: 

a.  paid  for  on  credit. 

b.  bartered. 

c.  shared. 

5.  Montezuma  and  the  Aztecs  welcomed  Cortes  because  they  thought  Cortes 
and  his  men  were: 

a.  visitors. 

b.  other  friendly  Indians. 

c.  gods. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  What  did  Cortes  mean  when  he  wrote  about  the  wonders  he  saw  in  the 
land  of  the  Aztecs? 

2.  Did  you  agree  with  Cortes  when  he  described  the  Aztec  people  as  savages? 

3.  Imagine  that  you  had  been  with  Cortes  on  this  mission.  Explain  what  it 
would  have  been  like  visiting  an  Aztec  marketplace  on  a  festival  day. 

4.  If  you  had  been  Montezuma,  why  might  you  have  thought  that  Cortes  and 
his  men  were  gods? 

5.  If  you  had  been  with  Cortes,  would  you  have  agreed  to  destroy  Tenochtitlan? 
Why? 

6.  Why  were  the  Spaniards  surprised  to  find  that  the  Aztecs  had  a  system  of 
writing  and  a  calendar? 

IV.  Activities: 

1.  Be  a  historian:  Write  2  or  3  paragraphs  for  a  history  book  entitled  "Aztec 
Culture.” 

2.  Debate:  Prepare  a  speech  and  arguments  on  the  topic  "The  Aztecs  Were 
Barbarians”  or  “The  Aztecs  Were  Not  Barbarians." 

3.  Diary:  Write  the  story  Marina  might  have  told  if  she  had  kept  a  diary  of  her 
trip  with  Cortes. 

4.  Newspaper:  Imagine  that  you  were  an  Aztec  newspaper  reporter.  Describe 
the  actions  of  Cortes  and  the  Spaniards. 
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What  Do  Their  Religion 
and  Values  Tell  Us 
about  the  Aztecs? 

NEW  WORDS 

matted  (MAT-id) — thickly  tangled 

react  (ree-AKT) — respond,  be  affected  by  something 

eternal  (ee-TURN-ul) — lasting  forever 


Hernando  Cortes 


The  Aztec  priest  was  brought  before  Cortes.  His  long  hair 
was  matted  with  dried  blood.  Blood  also  covered  the  black 
clothes  he  wore.  The  smell  of  death  was  about  him. 

Cortes  was  reminded  of  the  time  he  had  visited  the 
temples  of  the  Aztec  gods  with  Montezuma.  Cortes  had  been 
very  upset  by  what  he  had  seen  there.  The  walls  of  the  temples 
were  coated  with  blood.  The  smell  inside  was  sickening.  The 
most  unpleasant  sight  of  all  was  the  golden  platter.  It  lay  on 
the  altar  of  the  rain  god,  Tlaloc  (tluh-LOK).  On  it  were  five 
bleeding  human  hearts. 

“I  do  not  understand  how  a  great  and  wise  prince  like 
you  can  put  up  with  such  evil  spirits  as  these  idols,”  he  had 
said  to  Montezuma.  “They  are  like  devils.” 

Montezuma  was  greatly  shocked  and  annoyed  by  what 
Cortes  had  said  to  him.  “These  are  our  gods,”  he  answered 
angrily.  “They  have  led  the  Aztecs  on  to  victory  since  we 
were  a  nation.  They  have  provided  us  with  the  things  we  need 
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in  order  to  live.  I  did  not  know  that  you  would  react  in  this  way. 
Otherwise  I  would  not  have  taken  you  to  our  temples.” 

Why  was  Montezuma  bothered  by  the  way  Cortes  reacted? 


Cortes  had  not  meant  to  be  disrespectful  toward  Montezuma. 
He  greatly  admired  the  emperor.  He  and  his  men  were  both 
amazed  and  impressed  by  what  they  had  seen  in  Tenoch- 
titlan.  The  Aztecs  had  many  accomplishments  in  building, 
government,  science,  and  the  arts.  But  they  were  not  con¬ 
sidered  civilized  people  by  the  Spaniards.  The  reason  for  this 
was  their  practice  of  human  sacrifice. 

Cortes  had  long  hoped  to  learn  why  the  Aztecs  wor¬ 
shiped  the  way  they  did.  He  had  captured  the  Aztec  priest. 
Now  Cortes  could  find  out  about  the  religion  of  the  Aztecs. 
Some  of  his  men  wanted  the  priest  to  be  executed  immediately. 
But  Cortes  permitted  the  priest  to  defend  himself  before  he 
passed  judgment. 

“Tell  me  about  your  religion,”  Cortes  demanded. 

“All  life  on  earth  depends  upon  Huitzilopochtli 
(hwit-zee-lo-POK-tlee),  the  god  of  the  sun  and  of  war,”  the 
priest  said.  “He  has  helped  us  become  a  great  nation.  We 
believe  that  the  sun  is  in  constant  danger.  The  forces  of 
evil  and  darkness  try  to  destroy  him.  We  Aztecs  have  been 
chosen  to  help  the  sun  fight  these  forces.  Without  the  sun,  we 
would  not  be. 

“Each  night  the  sun  battles  with  the  stars  and  the  dark¬ 
ness.  If  it  wins  this  battle,  it  rises  the  next  day.  The  sun  needs 
strength  to  win  this  battle.  It  gets  its  greatest  strength  by 
feeding  on  human  hearts.  If  we  did  not  provide  the  sun  with 
enough  human  hearts,  it  would  lose  the  battle.  And,  if  it  lost, 
the  earth  and  all  its  people  would  be  destroyed.  This  has  hap¬ 
pened  four  times  before,  our  legends  tell  us.  We  Aztecs  will 
see  to  it  that  this  does  not  happen  again.  Only  eternal  warfare 
and  human  sacrifice  can  keep  the  sun  in  the  sky  and  postpone 
the  day  of  doom,”  said  the  priest. 

The  Aztecs  worshiped  other  gods  in  addition  to  Huitzilo¬ 
pochtli.  They,  too,  according  to  the  religion,  needed  human 
hearts  to  keep  them  strong  and  happy.  To  obtain  the  numerous 
hearts  needed,  the  Aztecs  turned  to  war.  Their  goal  in  these 
wars  was  the  capture  of  as  many  prisoners  as  possible.  They 
would  bring  them  back  to  Tenochtitlan.  There  they  would  be 
held  until  needed  for  sacrifice. 


Sacrifices  to  the  gods  were  made  on 
the  top  of  these  pyramids.  Why  didn't 
the  Spanish  consider  the  Aztecs  civi¬ 
lized  people? 
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“War  is  necessary  for  our  survival,”  said  the  priest. 
“Without  it,  we  can  obtain  no  one  to  sacrifice.  If  there  is  no 
one  to  sacrifice,  the  gods  will  be  destroyed.  If  this  happens, 
we  will  all  perish.” 

We  know  that  people  usually  do  things  based  on  their 
values— the  customs  they  believe  in  very  strongly.  Survival  was 
most  important  to  the  Aztecs.  In  order  to  survive  they  needed 
the  sun.  But  the  sun  disappeared  each  night.  It  was  with 
great  relief  that  the  Aztecs  saw  it  reappear  in  the  morning. 
Their  religion  explained  the  day-night  cycle  as  a  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  sun  god  and  darkness.  To  battle,  one  needed 
strength.  It  was  felt  that  human  sacrifice  gave  strength  to  the 
sun.  And  so  it  became  necessary  to  go  to  war  and  capture 
enemies.  The  sun  god  then  was  also  a  war  god.  The  survival 
of  the  Aztecs  depended  on  him. 


How  did  the  survival  of  the  Aztecs  de-  Were  the  Aztecs  a  civilized  people? 
pend  on  the  sun  god? 


Cortes  could  not  believe  what  he  had  heard.  “How  can 
such  a  great  people  have  such  barbaric  beliefs?”  he  thought.  “I 
am  thankful  that  we  Spaniards  have  come  to  Mexico.  We  shall 
save  these  people  from  themselves.” 

Should  the  Aztecs  have  been  forced 
to  change  their  beliefs? 


I.  Words  To  Use:  Use  these  words  to  write  your  own  sentences  in  your 
notebook. 

disrespectful 

constant 

values 

react 

eternal 

barbaric 

II.  Did  You  Understand?  Answer  these  questions  based  on  what  you 
read  in  this  chapter. 

1.  Cortes  said  the  Aztec  gods  were  “like  devils”  because: 

a.  they  looked  that  way. 

b.  humans  were  killed  for  them. 

c.  they  were  devils. 

2.  Montezuma  favored  the  gods  because  he  believed  that: 

a.  they  helped  the  Aztecs  win  battles. 

b.  human  sacrifice  was  wrong. 

c.  the  gods  were  like  devils. 
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3.  The  Spaniards  thought  that  the  Aztecs  were  not  civilized  because: 

a.  they  built  beautiful  buildings. 

b.  their  government  was  well-organized. 

c.  they  killed  people  for  sacrifice. 

4.  The  Aztecs  needed  the  sun  to: 

a.  grow  their  crops. 

b.  see  where  they  were  going. 

c.  pray  to. 

5.  One  of  the  strongest  Aztec  values  was: 

a.  the  sun  and  stars  fight  each  night. 

b.  night  is  a  time  when  the  sun  rests. 

c.  the  survival  of  the  Aztecs  depended  on  the  sun. 

III.  What  Do  You  Think? 

1.  Why  did  Cortes  think  the  Aztec  gods  were  evil? 

2.  How  did  Montezuma  defend  his  gods? 

3.  Why  did  the  Aztecs  believe  war  was  necessary  and  good? 

4.  Could  Cortes  have  changed  Montezuma’s  mind  by  reasoning  with  him? 

5.  Was  Cortes  right  in  killing  the  Aztec  priests? 

6.  Were  the  Aztecs  "civilized”? 

7.  How  would  you  have  ended  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice? 

IV.  Understanding  Words: 


human  sacrifice 

civilized 

war 


idols 

sun 

survival 


a.  What  did  each  of  these  words  mean  to  the  Aztecs? 

b.  What  did  each  of  these  words  mean  to  the  Spaniards? 

c.  These  words  meant  different  things  to  different  people.  How  do  you  explain 
this? 

d.  What  do  these  words  mean  to  you? 
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Glossary 

abandoned  (uh-BAN-dund) 
left 

absolute  (AB-suh-loot) 
total,  without  limit 
additional  (uh-DISH-un-ul) 
extra,  added 
adjust  (uh-JUST) 
to  get  used  to 
adobe  (uh-DO-bee) 
dried,  sun-baked  clay 
agent  (AY-jent) 

one  who  acts  for  another 
alliance  (uh-LI-uns) 

a  group  of  persons  united  by 
treaty 

altar  (ALL-tur) 

a  platform  used  for  religious 
purposes 

appeal  (uh-PEEL) 

a  request  for  help;  to  go  to  a 
higher  court 

aqueduct  (AK-wuh-dukt) 

a  structure  made  for  bringing 
water  from  a  distance 
aristocracy  (ar-is-TOK-ruh-see) 
rule  by  nobles  or  by  people 
considered  better  than  others 
artifact  (ART-uh-fakt) 

a  man-made  object  from  the 
past 

artificial  (ar-tuh-FISH-ul) 
made  by  man  rather  than  by 
nature 

artisans  (ART-uh-zunz) 
crafstmen,  skilled  workers 
astrolabe  (AS-truh-lab) 

an  instrument  used  to  find  the 
height  of  stars 
attract  (a-TRAKT) 

to  get  the  attention  of  something 
awning  (AW-ning) 
a  cloth  shade 


ballot  (BAL-ut) 
a  vote 

bank 

the  land  at  the  edge  of  a  stream 
bartered  (BAR-turd) 
traded,  exchanged  goods 

boring 

making  a  hole  in,  drilling 

caravan  (KAR-uh-van) 

a  company  of  people  traveling 
together  for  safety 


ceremonial  (SEH-ruh-MO-nee-ul) 
having  to  do  with  religious 
actions  or  rites 
challenge  (CHAL-uni) 
a  dare 

charity  (CHAIR-uh-tee) 
gift  to  the  poor 
chisel  (CHIZ-ul) 
a  tool 

clue  (KLOO) 

something  that  helps  to  solve 
a  problem 
coarse  (KORS) 
not  fine,  rough 
committed  (kuh-MIT-id) 
did  something 
compass  (KUM-pus) 

an  instrument  used  to  show 
direction 

competition  (kom-puh-TISH-un) 
rivalry 

complex  (KOM-pleks) 
not  simple,  complicated 
complicated  (KOM-pluh-kay-tid) 
hard  to  understand 
concentration  camp  (kon-sen- 
TRAY-shunKAMP) 
a  prison  where  those  considered 
dangerous  to  the  government 
are  kept 

concern  (kon-SURN) 
interest  in,  regard  for 
conch  (KONCH) 
a  spiral  sea  shell 
confidence  (KON-fuh-dens) 
trust 

confirmed  (kun-FIRMD) 
proved 

confuse  (kun-FYOOZ) 
to  mix  up 

consent  (kun-SENT) 
approval,  agreement 
consonant  (KON-suh-nunt) 

a  symbol  of  a  sound  made  in  the 
throat 

constitution  (kon-stuh-TOO-shun) 
the  basic  law  on  which  a  society 
is  organized 
count  (KOWNT) 
a  title  of  nobility 
crafty  (KRAF-tee) 
cunning  or  sly 
crisis  (KRI-sis) 

a  turning  point  for  better  or  for 
worse 

criticize  fKRIT-uh-size) 

to  judge  harshly;  to  find  fault 


crusaders  (kroo-SAY-durz) 
Christian  soldiers  who  went  to 
fight  in  the  Holy  Lands 
cultivation  (kult-uh-VAY-shun) 
preparation  and  use  of  land  for 
growing  crops 

cuneiform  (kew-NEE-uh-form) 
wedge-shaped  writing 
custom  (KUS-tum) 
a  usual  practice 


data  (DAT-tuh) 

facts  that  help  in  figuring 
something  out 
debt  (DET) 

an  amount  owed 
declaration  (dek-luh-RAY-shun) 
an  announcement,  a  statement 
decreed  (dee-KREED) 
ordered,  decided 
delicate  (DEL-uh-kut) 
fragile,  sensitive 
delta  (DEL-tuh) 

a  fan-shaped  deposit  of  silt  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river 
democracy  (dee-MOK-ruh-see) 
a  government  in  which  the 
people  rule 

dependable  (dee-PEN-duh-bul) 
trustworthy 

dependent  (de-PEN-dunt) 
relying  on 

descendant  (dee-SEN-dunt) 
a  person  who  is  the  child  of  an 
ancestor  or  family 
devote  (dee-VOTE) 

to  set  aside  for  a  special  purpose 
dictatorship  (dik-TAY-tur-ship) 
rule  by  one  person 
dike 

a  dam,  a  hill  of  earth  to  prevent 
flooding 
dingy  (DIN-jee) 
faded,  dull 

domesticated  (duh-MES-tuh-kate- 
ed) 

an  animal  or  plant  adapted  to 
home  life 

drought  (DROWT) 

dryness,  absence  of  rain 
due  process  (DEW  PROS-es) 
ordinary  working  of  laws 
dungeon  (DUN-jun) 
an  underground  prison 
durable  (DYOOR-uh-bul) 
lasting 


dye  (DI) 

a  substance  used  to  give  color  to 
cloth 


easel  (EE-zul) 

a  stand  to  hold  a  painting 
elders  (EL-durz) 
older  people 
engrave  (en-GRAYV) 
to  carve  into 

environment  (en-VI-run-ment) 
the  surroundings  of  one’s  life 
epic  (EP-ik) 
heroic 

establish  (es-TAB-lish) 
to  fix  firmly 
eternal  (ee-TURN-ul) 
lasting  forever 
evidence  (EV-uh-dens) 
proof 

excavation  (ek-skuh-VAY-shun) 
digging 
exile  (EG-zile) 

to  force  someone  to  leave  his 
country 

expedition  (ek-spuh-DISH-un) 
a  journey  for  a  special  purpose 
experimented  (ek-SPER-uh-men- 
tid) 

tested  to  discover  something 
unknown 

extravagant  (ek-STRAV-uh-gent) 
wasteful 


faith  (FAYTH) 
belief,  trust 
faithful  (FAYTH-ful) 
honest,  trustworthy 
fallow  (FAL-o) 

land  that  is  plowed  but  not 
seeded 

fascinate  (FAS-uh-nayt) 
hold  the  attention 
fasted  (FAS-tid) 
went  without  food 
fertile  (FUR-tul) 

rich,  able  to  keep  plants  alive 
festival  (FES-tuh-vul) 
a  celebration 
flock  (FLOK) 

a  group  of  animals 
foreman  (FOR-mun) 

man  in  charge  of  a  group  of 
workmen 
fossil  (FOS-ul) 

a  remainder  of  a  prehistoric 
animal  or  plant  that  has  turned 
to  stone 


fragile  (FRAJ-ul) 
easily  broken 

functional  (FUNK-shun-ul) 
serving  a  purpose 

guaranteed  (gair-un-TEED) 
made  sure 


harmless  (HARM-les) 
causing  no  harm 
hieroglyphics  (hi-ruh-GLIF-iks) 
picture  writing 

host 

a  person  who  has  guests  in  his 
own  home 
hymn  (HIM) 

a  song  in  praise  of  a  god 
hypotheses  (hi-POTH-uh-seez) 
unproved  theories  or  guesses 

ideal  (i-DEEL) 

something  in  its  best  form 
idol  (I-dul) 

an  image  of  a  god 
image  (IM-ij) 

a  statue,  a  close  likeness 
impartial  (im-PAR-shul) 
fair 

influence  (IN-floo-ens) 
exert  a  power 
inherit  (in-HER-it) 

to  receive  property  on  another’s 
death 

interview  (IN-tur-vyoo) 

a  meeting  between  people  to 
discuss  something 

jury  (JOOR-ee) 

a  group  of  persons  who  decide 
innocence  or  guilt 
justice  (JUS-tis) 

dealing  fairly  with  others 
juvenile  (JOO-vuh-nile) 
youthful 

lawyer  (LAW-yur) 

a  person  who  has  been  trained 
in  the  law 
legion  (LEE-jun) 

a  division  of  the  Roman  army 
life  style 

a  pattern  of  living,  customs 
llama  (LAHM-uh) 

a  South  American  animal 

loom 

a  machine  for  weaving  thread 
into  cloth 


lured  (LOORD) 
attracted 


machete  (mu-SHET-ee) 
a  large,  heavy  knife 
majority  (muh-JAR-uh-tee) 
most,  more  than  half 
manor  (MAN-ur) 

a  piece  of  land  owned  by  a  lord 
manuscript  (MAN-yoo-skript) 
a  book  written  by  hand 
matted  (MAT-id) 
thickly  tangled 
memorable  (MEM-ruh-bul) 
worth  remembering 
memorize  (MEM-uh-riz) 
learn  by  heart 

merchandise  (MUR-chun-diz) 
goods,  things  bought  and  sold 
middlemen  (MID-ul-men) 

people  who  act  as  go-betweens 
misfortune  (mis-FOR-chun) 
bad  luck 
moat  (MOTE) 

a  deep  ditch  filled  with  water 
that  surrounds  a  castle 
monastery  (MON-uh-ster-ee) 
a  house  that  monks  and  friars 
live  in 

monotheism  (MON-o-thee-izm) 
belief  in  one  God 
mythical  (MITH-uh-kul) 

having  to  do  with  imaginary  or 
nonexistent  things 


naive  (na-EEV) 
foolishly  simple 
navigator  (NAV-uh-gay-tur) 
one  who  is  trained  to  plot  the 
course  of  a  ship 
normally  (NOR-muh-lee) 
ordinarily,  usually 


oasis  (o-AY-sis) 

a  fertile  spot  in  the  desert 
obligation  (ob-luh-GAY-shun) 
a  duty 

obvious  (OB-vee-us) 
plain,  easy  to  see 
occasional  (uh-KAY-zhuh-nul) 
happening  now  and  then,  not 
frequent 
ochre  (O-kur) 
a  red  paint 

opposition  (op-uh-ZISH-un) 
resistance 
orally  (OR-uh-lee) 

by  speech  or  spoken  words 


ordeal  (or-DEEL) 
a  severe  trial 
organized  (OR-guh-nizd) 
planned,  arranged 
overseer  (O-vur-seer) 

one  who  is  in  charge  of  workers 

participate  (par-TIS-uh-pate) 
to  take  part 

patriotic  (pay-tree-OT-ik) 
supporting  one’s  country 
peer 

an  equal 

peninsula  (pe-NIN-suh-luh) 
a  piece  of  land  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  water 
perfection  (pur-FEK-shun) 
a  high  degree  of  excellence 
persuade  (pur-SWAYD) 
to  convince 
plain  (PLANE) 
flat  land 
plot 

to  make  secret  plans 
pollute  (puh-LOOT) 
to  make  unclean 
polytheism  (POL-ee-thee-ism) 
a  belief  in  many  gods 
practiced  (PRAK-tisd) 

did  something  out  of  custom  or 
habit 

preach  (PREECH) 
to  teach  publicly 
the  surrounding  of  a  place  to 
precious  (PRESH-us) 
of  great  value 

prehistory  (pree-HIS-tuh-ree) 
the  time  before  there  were 
written  records 

preservative  (pree-ZUR-vuh-tiv) 
a  chemical  which  prevents 
decay 

preserve  (pree-ZURV) 
save 

principle  (PRINS-uh-pul) 
a  basic  truth 
prophet  (PROF-it) 
a  religious  teacher 
pyramid  (PIR-uh-mid) 
a  building  with  a  square 
bottom  and  four  triangular  sides 

react  (ree-AKT) 

respond,  be  affected  by 
something 

reasoned  (REE-zund) 
thought 

reed 

a  hollow  grass 


reform  (ree-FORM) 
make  better 
research  (ree-SURCH) 

careful  study,  investigation 
respect  (ree-SPEKT) 
honor 

rugged  (RUG-id) 

not  smooth,  having  an  irregular 
surface 


screech  (SKREECH) 
a  harsh,  shrill  noise 
scribe  (SKR1BE) 
a  skilled  writer 
scroll  (SKROLE) 

a  roll  of  paper  with  writing  on  it 
sculptor  (SKULP-tur) 

a  person  who  carves  figures 
scurried  (SKUR-eed) 
ran  fast 
seep 

to  leak  through 
seized  (SEEZD) 

captured,  arrested,  grabbed 
suddenly 
service  (SUR-vis) 
duty  performed 
shrine 

a  place  of  worship 
seige  (SEEJ) 

force  its  surrender 

silt 

a  deposit  of  earth  or  mud 
societies  (shu-SI-uh-teez) 
people  living  together 
sole 

and  and  only 
spire  (SPI-ur) 
top  of  a  steeple 
stake 
risk 

standard  (STAN-durd) 

a  certain  level  of  excellence 
strait  (STRATE) 

a  narrow  passage  of  water 
stutter  (STUT-ur) 

to  speak  with  difficulty 
survive  (sur-VIVE) 
to  go  on  living 
symbol  (SIM-bul) 

something  that  stands  for 
something  else 


talent  (TAL-unt) 

a  natural  ability;  a  special  skill 
technology  (tek-NOL-uh-jee) 
the  use  of  machinery  and 
science 


tenant  (TEN-unt) 

one  who  pays  rent  to  use  land  or 
housing 

terrace  (TEH-ris) 

a  flat  platform  of  earth  with 
sloping  sides,  as  on  a  hillside 
thatch  (THACH) 

roofing  of  straw  or  palm  leaves 
theocracy  (thee-OK-ruh-see) 
government  by  priests 
tomb  (TOOM) 

a  grave  for  the  dead 
totalitarianism  (to-tal-uh-TAIR- 
ee-uh-nizm) 

a  form  of  government  which 
completely  controls  and  permits 
no  one  to  disagree 
tradition  (truh-DISH-un) 
a  practice  that  has  long  been 
done 

traitor  (TRAYT-ur) 

one  who  helps  the  enemy  of  his 
country 

translate  (trans-LATE) 

to  change  from  one  language  to 
another 

tremble  (TREM-bul) 
to  shake  or  shiver 
troubadour  (TROO-buh-dor) 
a  singer  of  poems 

unrest  (un-REST) 
uneasiness 

utensil  (yew-TEN-sul) 
a  tool  most  often  used  in  a 
kitchen 


values  (VAL-yewz) 

acts  and  customs  that  are 
considered  highly  important 
varies  (VAR-eez) 
changes 

vegetation  (vej-uh-TAY-shun) 
plant  life 
veto  (VEE-to) 
to  forbid 

victors  (VIK-turz) 
the  winners 


wares  (WAYRZ) 
things  made  to  sell 
wealthy  (WEL-thee) 
rich 

wedged  (WEJD) 

crowded  together  in  a  narrow 
space 

wharves  (HWARVZ) 

places  where  ships  can  tie  up 
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Thucydides,  31-32 
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Tikal,  178-180 
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man,  23,  38,  128-129,  130; 
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Trade,  Babylonia,  54;  camel 
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Columbian,  170-172,  203; 
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Egyptian,  122,  124-125; 
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122,  124-126;  ideograph,  122, 
125;  Mayan,  187;  Phoenician, 
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Yahweh,  109 

Yellow  River.  See  Hwang  Ho 
River 
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